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How Foolish To Think It Doesn’t! 


N the hearth the flames have died down and the crackling of 
O the last log, as it crumbles and sends a fitful shower of sparks 
up the chimney, arouses me from my thoughts. 

A chill has crept into the gathering gloom of the room, Out- 
side, the wind is rushing in a mighty blast, moaning and shrieking 
in turns around the house. I hear the swish of the sleet and snow 
as it pounds the windowpanes. And, somehow, I am even more 
comfortable than I have felt all evening. 

On the floor about me are disordered heaps of toys. A group 
of blocks here, a row of dolls put to bed under tiny coverlets and 
improvised pillows in a corner—some books, catalogs and a battered 
toy piano at my feet. Long since the tousled heads of childhood 
have been lost in their dreams. I think of them with pride; I glory 
in their health and their promise. ; 

The last ember dies out, increasing my consciousness of the 
storm outside. I pause a moment, even in the darkness and the 
chilliness of this midnight and think of the roof over our heads 
with an uncommon sense of vast contentment. Let the storm howl! 
This is my nest, and it is staunch and strong—a real shelter. __ 

I wind the clock, lock the door, climb the stairs, still clutching 
in my hand the accounts I have been working over all evening. 

In the nursery, I switch on the lights. In. their tiny beds, side 
by side, are the kiddies. I tuck in the wandering arms, and then 
look closer. What is this? One clutches to her breast a soiled and 
battered doll-baby; the other has taken a whole armful of seed 
catalogs to bed with her. We had been planning earlier in the 
evening, I remember now, “her garden.” ‘ 

Outside the door, I discover again the sheaf of papers in my 
hand. Flushed, I slowly tear them to bits, somewhat ashamed of 
an evening so spent. 

“What have you been doing so long?” a sleepy voice demands, 

“Oh, just figuring to see whether it pays to own your home,” 
I admit, reluctantly. 

“Well, -does it?” ’ 

I hear the storm again; I think of the two dreamers in the 
next room—and I smile and say, “Why, how foolish it is to think 
that it doesn’t !’’—Editor. 
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In the.March Better Homes and Gardens 
particular attention will be given to the cul- 
ture of vegetables. There will be a splendid 
article by Ora Smith about rhubarb, “Spring 
Tonic Not Found in Bottles.’ Watch for the 
March issue of Better Homes and Gardens! 
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“Tall Tree Your Name 
Is Peace!” 


“Long may you stand before my door 
Oh, kindly neighbors garbed in green, 
And bend with rustling welcome o’er 
The many friends who pass between.” 


—Theodosia Garrison 
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When Winter Comes 


F, E. BRIMMER 


Wi may be Winter Removes the Conservative Veneer 
That Holds Back the Play Spirit in Us 


just what you make 

it, or what it makes 
you. Either the cold sea- 
son of the year may lock 
you up indoors with Jack Frost your jailer; or you may defy 
King Winter and trample him ol your feet—said feet 
being clad with any of the three S-tools of winter sports: ski, 
skates, or snowshoes. 

Nor do you need to bundle up and pack yourself on a more 
or less, principally less, fast express to the winter sports centers 
of the north country; but you may enjoy winter fun right at 
home. Any community that enjoys a few weeks of snow and 
ice should organize to exploit its natural winter resources. 

Cazenovia, New York, located 
in the central part of the state, has 
demonstrated that boys and girls, 
daddies and mothers, yes and also 
grand-dads and grandmothers, can 
all get out with a vim little sus- 
pected to enjoy the snow season. 
Just give your folks a chance and 
see how they respond. Winter is the 
greatest remover of that conserva- 
tive veneer that holds back the 
play spirit in us all. Winter sports 
are the medicine of Mother Nature packed all into 





At such a picnic hot 
soup is served, so is coffee 
for the adults and choco- 
late for the children. Sand- 
wiches, cookies, cake, and 
certain fruits are also delicious when eaten crowded about the 
huge camp fires. One thing is most imperative, and that is that 
you must keep something doing every precious minute. Folks 
can’t and don’t want to stand still when they are out to enjoy 
the winter. Each group is served with hot drink, hot soup, and 
eats just as fast as the people arrive, and then they are ready 
for the fun. The fun ccnsists in “darting” downhill on ski, a 
good number of tumbles mixed in for good measure; snowshoe 
fans will hike bravely over hill and dale; at Cazenovia for 
instance the hike led down the deep Chittenango gorge below 
the falls where winter 
wonders were on every 
hand and the artistry of 
snow and ice at its best; 
or it may be that the 





LOOK AROUND YOU, PLEASE! 


a case that you may open without any magic. 

One of the finest events that organized winter 
sports brought to Cazenovia and the surrounding 
country was a huge community winter picnic. A 
picnic in a February blizzard? Certainly. The 
most fun since you were kids and piled into 
the old bob-sleigh with golden oat straw in 
the bottom, warm blankets and buffalo robes and 
everything, for a boisterous sleigh-ride. Summer 
picnics have just about lost their old lure. Some 
claim the automobile has robbed the picnic of its 
punch, so to speak. But on a winter picnic every- 
thing is just like “it used to be.” The roads are 
closed most likely to automobiles and anyhow it 
takes the atmosphere created by teams of horses, the 
squeak of leather harnesses, and the moderate pace 
of a horse-drawn vehicle to make the ingredients of 
a real old-fashioned picnic. 


ERHAPS the best part of a winter picnic is the 
sleigh-ride to the picnic grounds and return, at 
least the “old folks” vote about like that. 

Of course the young folks tipped up their noses 
at riding to a community winter picnic, choosing 
instead to hike the five miles and return on ski or 
skates. Some were enterprising enough to hitch 
their ski to old Dobbin, via the skijor connection, 
and raced the roadside to Chittenango Falls, the 
site of a novel picnic in the snow. Others skijored 
themselves behind the sleigh rigs of the picnickers. 
Many just tram 
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When you have one hand on the seed catalogs and the 
garden books these crisp winter days, dreaming of the fine 
times you'll be having in the “good old summertime,” look 
around you a bit! 


Nature is just as interesting and wonderful in the winter as 
she is at any other season, if we but open our eyes and ob- 
serve what is going on. Take the missus and the youngsters 
along. What if the ground is covered with snow? Put on a 
pair of ski, or snowshoes—or heavy shoes and woolen 
stockings—and wallow to your heart's content! How many 
birds winter in your neighborhood? How goes it with the 
rabbits, quail, pheasants and other small game? How are the 
buds in the wild orchards coming out? Tragedies? Comedies? 
Defeat, ruin, desolation? What is the state of union in “‘your 
neck of the woods,” anyway? 


If you don’t care for a visiting expedition; if you have no 
knack for getting acquainted with Nature and the things of 
Nature, then organize a neighborhood winter club and go out 
and have a pack of fun these days. You can renew your 
youth—everyone wants to do that! You can slide and skate 
and coast—you can do lots of things. The house is the last 
place in the world to 
be when there's so 
much going on out- 
of-doors. Honest! 


—Editor. 





merrily thru the snow. Picture a whole town wallowing, 
shouting, laughing thru swirling snow; bright-colored scarfs and toques 
flashing like colored lights at every bodily movement of the winter pilgrims. 

ng and old alike were there enjoying to the utmost the crisp winter weather. 
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toboggan slide will be the cynosure of interest; and then again 
it may be the snow-cleared skating rink. 

If you want a renaissance of those good old-fashioned days 
of real red-blooded sports, then try a winter picnic. 

Where do your kiddies coast? Is it safe? Many towns and 
cities are answering these questions by closing certain streets 
to vehicle traffic during the winter months and turning them 
over to the kiddies. Of course these streets must be inclined at 
a proper slope for coasting and tobogganing, and every com- 
munity with five cents’ worth of love for children in it can find 
at least one hilly boulevard that can be made into a dandy 
coasting slide. 

Then there is the matter of a place for the youth to skate. 
When I was a kid we skated on the creek. Sometimes the water 
was low and the rocks projecting up thru took the keen edge 
off the steel blades. Often spring holes and shell ice were a 
constant menace to not only our fun but to our lives. And 
alnrost always the blanket and drifts of snow all but took all the 
joy out of the music of the skates. 

Hockey is rapidly taking the interest of the growing boy in 
winter, just as baseball does in summer, or football in the fall. 
Prize speed skating races are within the reach of almost any 
community with a fairly low winter temperature. Most folks 
seem to think that speed skating requires a long track, say 
a mile-long strip. The fact is that the championship races of 
the world’s great skating centers, the gold and diamond trophy 
rewards, are decided on oval-shaped tracks one-eighth of a 
mile around. It does not take a very large skating rink to 
embrace a track two hundred and twenty yards in length. 
When natural rinks are not available it is a simple matter to 
flood tennis courts, level basins, or to clear snow from yards 
or parks and flood them with water. 

From a perusal of the newspaper reports of the speed and 
fancy skating contests of Canada, the Adirondacks, New 
England, Switzerland, or the other recognized sport centers, 


People in Colorado know how to play in winter! 
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one might believe that these high-class ice events were all 
raced between amateur and professional steel blade artists. 
The facts are that out of fifteen daily races about three will be 
contested by the headliners. The other twelve are raced by 
local boys and sometimes girls. Most communities will sit in 
the cold with wool blankets wrapped about their bodies much 
more willingly to watch the boys and girls of the old home town 
race than to watch the ice wizards of the world. Any skating 
program will reveal this fact, if you have never witnessed the 
event itself.. Indeed it is by encouraging the youngsters year 
by year that.ice champions are produced. Taking the cue from 
recognized sport centers, do not feel that you must import 
speed and fancy skaters, but realize once and for all time that it 
will be the speed spurts of two hundred and twenty yards, four 
hundred and forty yards, half-mile or mile by your own young 
folks, divided into classes according to ages, that will supply 
you with real thrillers. Put up prizes of racing skates, fancy 
skates, hockey sticks, sweaters, toques, flashlights, and other 
—- without number and watch the local talent go 
after it. 


Fak more startling than the conquests of J. Caesar himself 
is that present invasion of the Norwegian ski in America. 
Starting its march into our midst by way of tiny models in 
souvenir stores or enclosed within the glass cases of our 
museums, the ski has conquered us within the last few years so 
completely that it is today more common than the Yankee 
sled, the toy of millions, a household lares and penates. 
Contrary to popular belief, skiing does not require hard 
muscular effort, but is rather a matter of poise and balance. 
Did you like to ride a bicycle? But anyhow you will like to learn 
the trick of ski balancing. If you have practiced standing in 
street and subway cars without the aid of a strap, or if you can 
ride in a vehicle hauled by horses and keep your balance pretty 
well, then ski will come easy for you. A single ski stick of 


This is a common scene in the foothills 


parks maintained by the city of Denver 
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One of the most important things 


fee - about “darting” or coasting downhill 
eg . with ski is to watch carefully the con- 
% dition of your snow and the slide. When 


a the track is frozen hard you should form 
the habit of leaning forward, and when 
the snow is wet lean backwards. Avoid 
on a hill the rutty tracks of other 
skiers. Crust is excellent for skiing 
unless too soft to hold, which makes the 
sport exceedingly dangerous. Steering 
ski is as easy and eventually as auto- 
matic as steering a bicycle, you merely 
lean in the direction you wish to go. 
Braking is accomplished by bracing one 
ski at an angle to the other, by the use 
of the ski pole, by “snow plowing” or 
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feather, no stick neéded. 


right for hilly or mountain work. 


of late from spruce. Some 
handy youths manufacture 
their own ski, indeed the 


Who said this was the winter of .our,discontent? ° 


bamboo six or eight feet long will help you:negotiate level snow 
carpets, and later assist in “darting’’ down hills; however, no 
beginner should stick to the pole constantly for then it may 
become a crutch. In time you will féel*bétter and de;better 
work without any pole whatever. Notice that,skiexperts do. 
not squat down, but stand poised straight upright,light asa 


In the north country ski are. designated. as eithere short .or 
long, dépending on whether they are as long.as.the reach‘of the 
user above his feet, or only extending frem the-ground to the 
top of his head. A good way to select the right léngth of ski 
is to take the one that reaches from the floor to your wrist 
extended above your head. Short folks ought to use a short 
ski, extending to about six inches above the head. Long ski 
are best for low and level country, while short “planks” are 


The ski is generally made of ash or hickory and frequently 


holding the ski tips near together and 
the tails far apart, or you may retard 
your downhill course by “tacking” or 
veering off to one side so that you do not 
go down tne steep part. 

Skijoring is not difficult, not if you have a trained horse any- 
how, or if you have a reliable rider on your horse. By holding 
to reins you are pulled across the snow at a merry gait by the 
horse. Sometimes skijoring is employed to get skiers to the top 
of a coasting slide. Again a whole line of skiers are drawn over 
the level by the horse. Sometimes skaters on the ice pull skiers 
behind them. 





HERE is almost no end to the fun afforded by the 

Norwegian ski and we ought to set aside a national holiday 
in celebration to the invader of twenty million American 
households. 

Mark Twain opined that if necessity was the mother of 
invention then laziness was the father, and somebody also has 
said that snowshoes werealazy man’s gift to the race. Snow- 
shoes came swooping down upon us from the north, from the 

traplines of Canada, frczn Indian tribes of Alaska; and 
they, too, have become almost as common in every home 
as the doorknob. Indeed I sometimes wonder if there 
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lad who once won the boys’ 
silver loving cup at the Caze- 
novia Outdoor Club races ac- 
es] complished the feat on home- 

made ski. The right bend 
on the tip of the ski is about 
four inches in height for aver- 
age work. Notice that the 
Norwegian “plank” is just 
slightly wider at the front 
than at the tail. The wearer’s 
foot rides about two-fifths of 
the distance from the tail. 
On the underside of ski will 
be found the steering groove, 
generally running the full 
length, but at least to a place 















isn’t a subtle fraternity between the doorknob and the 
ski and snowshoe, so frequently do I find them hobnobbing 
together on the front porches or just inside the winter 
storm sheds. 


Every locality has.its special (Continued on page 114 
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Snowshoes and ski carry the cold weather enthusiasts 
over adventurous trails 








slightly ahead of the foot. 
The right foot binding is 
most important. It must be 
firm and rigid yet not bind and cramp the 
muscles of the foot. A heavy boot is best for 
skiing because this enables one to bind the foot 
securely without stopping circulation and 
hindering the freedom of the foot muscles. 


SX! jumping should never be attempted by 
* the novice and simple coasting down grades 
will give plenty of exhilirating sport for the 
tyro. You may carry your ski back to the 
hilltop or ski back, the latter not being overly 
popular because it requires certain skill to go 
up by the “herringbone” method and much 
energy to sidestep or to “‘tack” up the grade. 
However, as the amateur progresses, he will 
find as much pleasure in skiing uphill as down. 
A good ski stick, or two of them, will help in 
hill climbing. The average novitiate says, “Why 
ski up? I’d rather walk!” Trouble is we Ameri- 
cans formed the habit of pulling our sleds up the 
hill and just as we would little think of trying to 
‘de uphill on sleds, so with the ski. Mountain 
inbing on ski is a sport all in a class by 

‘ ‘self in ‘Switzerland and parts of the country 
“Our Sister of the Snows.” 

























What Radio Brings 


to Our Home 
LOU RICHARDSON 
The Joys of “Listening In” on 
the World’s Best Entertainment 


T all started with the crystal set I carried home one 
cold January day a year ago—a crystal set with yards 
and yards of dime-store wire and a pair of earphones 

guaranteed not to flatten one’s ears nor affeot one’s hear- 
ing. In spite of a cruel northwest wind I immediately 
drafted masculine aid; the set was hooked up and that 
night I tuned in for the first time on the local station. I do 
not remember whether the celestial music was ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ or ‘“‘Turkey in the Straw,” but it played its 
way right into my heart and I knew then I could never 
be quite content until I had a real radio—one to share with 
the family without having to turn the earphones against a 
tin pan to form a “ioud speaker.” 

Exactly six months after the advent of the crystal set 
(in spite of a forbidding budget) we installed a six-tube 
“super” in our home. And what a lot of happiness that 
radio has broadcasted! Now when dinner is over there 
is no argument as to where we shall go for there is some- 
thing on the radio which makes us want to stay at home. 
Sometimes it is a program of good dance music; often a 
well-known artist is on the air; occasionally we tune in on 
the bridge games; there is a lecture we particularly want to 
hear, or there is some other feature which we think we 
cannot afford to miss, so as a consequence nine times out of 
ten we stay at home with the radio. And, after all, home 
is a good place to find any family of an evening, especially 
if all are there because they want to be. Sometimes it is pretty 
late when we hear our last station sign off and the next morning 
finds us very sleepy, but the radio is awake bright and early (if 
we want it to be) broadcasting setting up exercises;later come 
market reports and other items of interest to every business 
man or woman regardless of the work he or she does. Then 








In this home the radio fits nicely on the bookcase and the loud- 


Speaker occupies an inconspicuous place on the window seat 


after the breakfast work is over and the housewife is alone for 
the day, this lucky person finds time to stand by for many an 
important announcement which helps to make a better and 
happier home. Perhaps it is a new recipe which comes to her 
over the air or it may be someone telling exactly how to use 
some labor-saving device. There is always something of inter- 

est and at dinner when she brings in what she jok- 
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ingly calls “that air pie or pudding,” the family 
agrees that the radio be oes furnish food for thought. 

The youngsters of a family, and in fact of a 
neighborhood, also have a real part in enjoying the 
radio for the twilight hour is truly as wonderful as 
Pandora’s box or Aladdin’s lamp to the chil- 
dren even tho the grownups do deride the sandman’s 
musical giggle. Not that the radio is a substitute for 
books for children but it is a delightful and instruc- 
tive method of entertaining them. Incidentally, the 
story hour comes at a most convenient time of day 
while mother is busy getting dinner and when the 
youngsters are tired and restless. 


ON Sunday mornings worthwhile messages and 
pr te music come across the skies to the 
stay-at-homes, but it is the Sunday evening concerts 
—especially those splendid ones from New York— 
which make us say over and over, ‘““What would we 
ever do without our radio?” On crisp fall days, 
particularly blizzardy ones such as we often experi- 
; ence in Iowa, it is a great deal of fun to sit at home 
on a Saturday afternoon and get the football game 
j just as clearly as if we were there in the stadium 
: shivering with the cold, and on hot summer after- 
noons it is really pleasant to rest on the shady porch 
with a pitcher of ice water right at hand and know 
just exactly how the baseball game is coming out. 
And so, all thru the day, all thru the week, all thru 
the year, the radio is a never-failing source of 
interest, amusement and joy to us and to our friends. 
I had always supposed that our radio, which is a 
neat cabinet and which has an inside “barrel” 
aerial and a loud speaker attached, was the best on 
the market, but when I got to talking with other 


A cabinet for the radio such as is shown at left is an 

attractive piece of furniture for the home. Many types 

of receiving sets are to be had in such cabinets, in 
various styles and finishes 
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This compact five-tube set has a loudspeaker encased in a cabi- 
net which exactly fits the top of the radio 


radio owners I found that they all think the same about their 
own machines. That seems to be a habit with radio fans. 

My neighbor has a five-tube, neat little cabinet type machine 
about two feet long and two feet high, including the built-in 
loud speaker. It sits on a small table in their living room, fits 
in well with the scheme of furnishings, gives splendid results, 
so, of course, my neighbor has the “best” machine there is 
made. 

Then we have another neighbor who has recently bought a 
very good-looking receiving set, also contained in a cabinet. 
With this machine, stations are brought in by merely setting 
the station selector at the correct wave length. This neighbor, 
like every other radio fan, got from Havana to Toronto the 
first evening he had it and it really is very fine. Of course the 
cost is greater than that of some of the simpler machines. 

Another type of radio which is considered “best” by the 
proud owners is the kind which has no aerial but is run by 
attaching it to the light socket. These radios often may be used 
in conjunction with the phonograph and thus the music of all 
times is brought to the family. The tones are unusually clear 
and well-rounded and it gives good results. 

There are small radios and large radios, 
radios with inside aerials and radios with 
no aerial. Some loud speakers are built into 
the cabinet, some are attached, and some 
families use the earphones. There are 
machines which require dry batteries and 
machines with wet batteries (the latter 
cost a little less to run). There are radios 
with expensive cabinets and radios which 
repose serenely on makeshift tables. And 
in the eyes of their proud owners each of 
these radios is “best.” 


ASTER talking with various people and 
hearing their comments, I have come 
to the conclusion that all good makes of 
radios are good and that one cannot go far 
wrong when buying a machine from a reli- 
able concern. In buying the radio, however, 
there are a few points to be considered. Buy 
the best machine you can afford, putting 
the money into good mechanism rather 
than an expensive cabinet or table, if you 
cannot afford both; be sure the speaker is 
of the best for on its perfection depends the 
quality of tone; get a machine, if you can, 
which will tune out the local station at 
those times when you wish to range far 
afield; and have the radio installed by one 
who understands them—your dealer will 
gladly do the work for you. 

Radios used to mean an endless array of 
wires, batteries and other equipment but 
improvements have been made until now 
the radio may be considered a piece of 
furniture rather than machinery. Bat- 
teries are concealed in the cabinet or in the 


Ample proof that a receiving set may be 
iliful as well as useful is furnished by 
photograph at right. There is certainly 

oting disturbingly mechanical in the ap- 
pearance of this, is there? 
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basement and wires now are no more prominent than an exten- 
sion cord for the light would be. A cabinet or console, of course, 
adds decorative value to any room, but the modern box radio 
is far from unattractive. 

Our radio, as I have said, has an inside loop aerial and a horn. 
Since this loop, loud speaker and box take up considerable 
room, we have placed them all on a fair-sized table in the small 
sunroom, and the strains of music float into the living room 
thru the French doors. A friend of ours has the same kind of 
machine. He purchased a long davenport table and on it his 
radio with its equipment is nicely housed in a corner of the 
living room. Every modern radio can be made to add to rather 
than detract from the good appearance of the room in which 
it is placed. 


T° get the best results from your radio it is not necessary to 
understand all the complicated workings, tho owning a 
radio does inspire one to study into its mysteries. If you are 
not getting satisfactory results the best policy is to consult 
with the dealer or manufacturer, for often there is some outside 
cause which is affecting all the radios in the neighborhood. 
In ordinary cases, however, a correctly installed set with well- 
charged batteries will give satisfactory reproduction if weather 
conditions are not too unfavorable. If you use wet batteries a 
battery charger is a great convenience. 

Of course, you will log your dial readings in order to locate a 
station readily. Remember, tho, that moving your set to other 
locations will somewhat affect the dial readings. In selecting 
your evening program consult one of the radio magazines 
which gives programs for a week in advance or look in your 
local newspaper for the radio calendar. More enjoyable pro- 
grams are obtained by knowing what is on the air and then 
selecting something of interest to the listeners rather than by 
using mere hit-or-miss methods of selecting. 

Before “signing off’’ I should like to mention two other things 
which make for better radio enjoyment. If you are operating 
the radio for the family, or for friends who have come in to 
spend the evening, do not spend all of the time in searching for 
new stations. This may be fun for the operator but the listeners 
prefer a good program to grindings and groanings. It is also a 
matter of courtesy to use the earphones (Continued on page 77 
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CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XXX VIII—Slabsides and Riverby, 
Haunts of Honest John Burroughs 


F you go to Slabsides—and I hope you do—you'll be thrilled the 
moment you step from the train at West Park-on-the-Hudson. To 
the west crowd in the hills, sheer granite sentinels that on this October 

morning are a riot of flaming color, catching something of the symbolism 
of the setting sun and flaunting their pinions and banners like streaming 
hosts hurrying on to the invisible empire. 

A quaint old road dips down into the hollow and disappears in the 
forest-covered hillsides. I took it with a strange elation combined with 
a feeling of rare contentment. I felt that I must hurry on to spend every 
precious moment at Slabsides, yet I wanted to linger forever along this 
roadside John Burroughs had taken innumerable times. 

Where the trail leaves the road and plunges up the mountainside, my 
interest quickened. It is cut out of the forest. Hard rock is everywhere, 
a great litter of loose stone over the surface. One wonders how the trees 
thrive so. An endless turning, twisting, backtracking until you begin to 
wonder if you are not lost. Just then you are startled an instant when you 
flush a partridge and it whirls off up the road and around the bend. You 
thrill again. How wonderful that flight! The gods of the hills are surely 
good to you, you who just this morning came from the city of rushing 
mobs and many noises. 

At last, you pause to rest. The whole mighty silence of the forest closes 
in upon you. A million sentinels, outposts of nature, stand guard around 
you—shadowy, dim. The stones force themselves upon your mind again. 
You recall the interest Burroughs found in their poverty—the kingdoms 
he unearthed under every one. A flitting movement catches your eye— 
there goes your partridge strutting boldly up the trail! You wonder if 
that is the bird that he saw drumming at such infinite pains. Well, old 
boy, you know the way better than we do—perhaps you are the reception 
committee! 

Sure enough, around the next twist of the trail a little shingle on a 
birch tree points to the right, with the simple announcement: ‘‘Slabsides.’’ 
The trail drops down the mountainside, running along the edge. At the 





“Burroughs never dipped his pen in his inkwell to 
confuse or to deceive” 


bottom, on the edge of a swampy basin, is the cabin 
study, “the place in the woods,” where John 
Burroughs held high court with his friends of field 
and stream and produced many of his most impor- 
tant books. 


WALKED up on the porch, recognizing many 
parts of it from photographs I had seen. The 
door is locked and the windows protected by a closely 
woven heavy screen. I peered in. The place seems 
to have been left just as it was when Burroughs last 


“Slabsides,” the cabin study of Burroughs in the woods where he held high court with his 
friends of field and stream for many years 
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frequented it. At one end, to the left, is a huge fireplace 
which did double duty, serving as a place for the cooking 
of food and to warm the room in chilly weather. At the 
opposite end of the cabin are the bunks built into the wall 
and partitioned off with curtains and saplings. 

The library end is near the fireplace. Between the fireplace 
and the window overlooking the porch is the worktable 
where Burroughs wrote many of his best pieces. There was 
a disorder here which looked as if things had not been 
touched since he departed. Writing materials, a huge dic- 
tionary, alimp-leather Roycroft book, “Old John Burroughs,” 
which looked as if it were an original edition,and other tools 
of a writer’s trade were noted. There are a few shelves of 
books on the walls in this corner. They reminded me of 
Burroughs’ statement that when Roosevelt visited him at 








Slabsides, “he made short work of my library there, wading 
thru the books with great strides.” 

Another little table to the rear held a collection of cooking 
utensils but these were not extensive. Burroughs was a con- 
stant cooker but he believed in cutting out all the waste motion 
possible and usually sought the quickest way. When at Slab- 
sides, he cooked his own meals and also did the same service 
when entertaining guests there. At home, it was his custom 
to cook breakfast. 

Slabsides was built in 1895, to escape the steady stream of 
visitors who, even then, were beginning to seek him out and to 
interfere with his work. There is also a strange hint running 
thru his conversations that he retired to the woods to be free 
from Mrs. Burroughs’ tendency to “tidy up” his study to his 
evident discomfiture. 

In the swamp, near Slabsides, he grew celery and other 
vegetable crops for many years. It might be added that aside 
from being a naturalist and writer, Burroughs was a gardener 
and horticulturist, growing market crops for many years to 
piece out his income. He was a specialist in grapes and celery 
during these years. 

Slabsides reveals much of Burroughs’ 
own nature. It was the product of his 
hands and distinctly the retreat of a man 
of the woods. On his walks, his keen eye 
was ever alert for odd-shaped saplings and 
branches for use in furniture-making and 
ornamentation. All the furniture is rustic 
and the interior trim of the cabin is of the 
same rugged and comforting effect. 

He loved to sit on the porch and watch 
the hawks and other birds in the forest- 
covered hillside thru his telescope. A num- 
ber of favorite spots nearby continually 
afforded relaxation and mental stimulus. 
The woods, the hills, the rocks were right 
at hand. Nearby a spring afforded water and 
a little brook murmured unceasingly. A 
cold cavern in the rocks protected his 
butter and milk and to the rear he main- 
tained a hen-roost. ~ =§=—— 


The summer house, in front of Burroughs’ 
Riverby study, where he loved to gratify his 
lasy bones.” Note the Hudson River below 
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Riverby, the home Burroughs built at West. Park-on-the-Hud- 
son in 1873. (Left) His Riverby study which was built in 1882 
and where his books and records are preserved 


Riverby, his home place, is east of the little station at 
West Park and is situated on the broad slope of a ridge over- 
looking the Hudson. His great stone house was built in 
1873, a short time after he retired from his clerkship at 
Washington and returned to his native Catskills to devote 
his life to nature study. 

His Riverby study is a little bark-covered structure on the 
lip of the bluff where it makes its final dip towards the 
river. It-was built in 1882, according to his son Julian, who 
took me into the study and pointed out many of his father’s 
most prized possessions. 

The study has a large fireplace built of field stones. A 
large flat table in the center is where Burroughs did much of 

his work. An old-fashioned high-backed office chair with 
worn red plush arms is where he sat. A little footstool pro- 
tected his feet in cold weather, and in severe weather he 
wrapped them in a heavy coat. Book shelves line the walls 
and hundreds of pictures and trinkets are seen. 

I was shown a shot-gun cane which Burroughs purchased in 
his Washington days. It has a heavy iron shaft or barrel and 
a horn handle. It carried one charge and all one had to do to 
cock the thing was to pull back the horn handle. “Father used 
it to shoot birds with,” said Julian. “He used it many times.” 

He then pointed out a stuffed prairie hen which his father 
shot while a school teacher in Illinois before the Civil War. 
Nearby on a table in the “bay window” of the study was a 
mounted loon which he had shot while on a trip to Canada as 
a young man. These were the only evidences of the taxider- 
mist’s art seen at either Slabsides or Riverby. 

I mentioned the friendship between Burroughs and Whitman, 
and Julian brought out one of Whitman’s first editions of 
“Leaves of Grass” and showed me the friendly inscription in 
“the Good Grey Poet’s” own clear hand. (Continued on page 62 











Grapes for the Home Garden 


C. E. BAKER 
Purdue Experiment Station 


EARLY everyone likes grapes, 

but, as is the case with many 

other fruits, to appreciate fully 
the highest quality of any variety of 
grapes one must eat fruit properly 
grown and permitted to ripen on the vine. The home gardener 
who grows his own fruit knows the ultimate quality of well- 
ripened grapes and his friends marvel at the difference between 
his fruit and the fruit they procure from the grocer, which has 
often been produced in some remote section of the country 
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In the small garden space may often be saved by using grapes to cover 


unsightly fences or buildings 


and picked before fully mature. Home-grown fruit is best. 

Grapes should be found in more of ous home gardens. Six 
or eight vines properly cared for, will produce enough fruit for 
the average family for canning and jelly purposes as well as for 
table use. As the grape blooms late it often escapes spring 
frosts that destroy /other small fruits and in such 
years the value of’ grapes in the garden is doubly 
appreciated. 

Grapes do well on a large number of types of 
soils altho the ideal soil is a loose gravel or sandy 
loam. Grapes do not succeed so well in heavy clays 
and do not ‘tolerate extremely wet soils. As the 
grapevine is a lover of sunshine it should be planted 
in a location where it may receive the maximum 
amount of sunshine during the day. 

As the future of the vine depends upon the 
start the plant receives the soil should be well pre- 
pared in advance of the planting. If the soil is low 
in humus a liberal application of manure should be 
worked into the soil before planting. Unless well- 
rotted manure is used this should be done the fall 
before planting or at least several weeks before the 
plant is set. Use one to two bushels of manure per 
plant and prepare the ground to the depth of 
twelve to eighteen inches over the area of at least 
one square yard about the point at which the vine 
is to be set. 

Secure strong, well-grown, one-year-old plants 
from a reliable nursery. Two-year-old plants are 
often weak plants that did not reach a salable age 
the first season and should be avoided. The plants 
should be unpacked as soon as received and “heeled- 


A vigorous mature grape vine before pruning. Such a 
vine affords an opportunity for selection of good fruit- 
ing canes properly placed 
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These Pointers Will Help 
You to Raise Better Fruit 


. f "THE second spring the vine must be again cut back. 
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in” in a trench to protect them from 
drying out until they may be planted. 
The vines should be set early in the 
spring in most localities and in the home 
garden they should be set about eight 
feet apart. The vine should be cut back severely when it is 
planted. The strongest and preferably the lowest branch 
should be cut back to two or three buds and all other branches 
or laterals removed. In setting, the plant is placed in the soil 
nearly to the depth of the lowest bud and the soil firmed about 
the roots. A light mulch of loose soil over the surface 
of the ground will help to prevent the drying out of 
the soil. ' 

Thruout the growing season the soil should be 
thoroly cultivated about the young plants. It is a 
good practice to tie the vine to a tall stake or lath as 
it grows to cause a straight growth and to keep the 
vine up off the ground to facilitate cultivation. 


The severity of this pruning will depend upon the 
growth it has made the first summer. If it has made 
a very weak growth the best cane should be se- 
lected and again cut back to two or three buds. If 
the vine has made a vigorous growth a medium-sized 
cane should be selected and cut back to about three 
feet and tied to the lower wire of the trellis as will 
be described later. 

The pruning of grapes is without doubt the most 
complicated and difficult operation connected with 
their culture. To attempt to describe the many dif- 
ferent systems of grape pruning in an article of this 
nature would be extremely confusing. Consequently 
only the most common, and in many ways the most 
satisfactory, method will be described. This is 
known as the four-cane Kniffin system. 

To prune grapes intelligently to any system the 
growth and fruiting habits of the vine must be 
thoroly understood. The fruit is borne on shoots of 
the current season’s growth which arise from buds 
on one-year-old wood or wood which was formed 
the past season. If too much one-year-old wood is 
left too many grapes will be set resulting in small berries and 
clusters. If all the one-year-old wood should be removed no 
fruit would be set as there would be no fruit producing wood 
left. Any system of pruning to be desirable must provide for 
a renewal of fruit producing canes near the trunk of the vine 
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selecting a growth from this spur as the fruiting 
cane for the next season. 
This system is also adaptable to the pruning of 








The same vine as shown on opposite page after pruning to the four-cane 
Kniffin system. Notice the short renewal spurs left near the base of each 


fruiting cane 


to avoid the fruit bearing surface becoming farther away from 
the trunk each year as it will where no pruning is practiced. 

For the four-cane Kniffin system a two-wire trellis is provided, 
stretching the bottom wire about two and one-half feet from 
the ground and the second wire about two and one-half feet 
directly above this. 

In the case of the young vine mentioned above the cane left 
is tied to the bottom wire in the spring and the growth during 
the following summer is tied in both directions along the lower 
wire. The following spring one cane is selected and cut to a 
sufficient length to reach the top wire. Two other canes are 
selected for tying along the bottom wire, one running in each 
direction from the trunk of the vine. If the growth has been 
vigorous these canes should be cut back to five or six buds, but 
if the growth has been weak a smaller number of buds should 
be left, remembering that the amount of fruit carried by the 
vine will be in proportion to the number of buds left. The growth 
resulting during the next summer is trained along both wires. 

We now have a mature grapevine and the next spring canes 
may be selected for training along each wire in both directions. 

After the system of pruning has been established the future 
pruning consists of cutting away the old fruiting canes each 
year and selecting one-year-old canes to take their place. Medi- 
um-sized canes with the nodes relatively close together prove 
to be the most fruitful. The ideal size is about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. 

Short canes of one or two buds are often left near the main 
trunk for “renewal spurs.” This permits the renewal of the 
fruiting wood from a point close to the trunk of the vine by 


A young grape vine before pruning. The pruning system was 
established the previous year 
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vines placed along fences and has proved to give 
the maximum bearing capacity with the smallest 
amount of labor and technique involved. 

The total number of buds to leave depends upon 
the vigor of the vine or the variety. Ten buds per 
cane is probably the maximum number for a vigor- 
ous vine of a strong growing variety, with the aver- 
age about five to six. 

The time of pruning makes little difference so long 
as it is done while the vine is dormant. 


AS grapes are heavy feeders the fertility of the soil 
must be maintained by the addition of fertilizers. 
Where barnyard manure is available it may be 
used very successfully spading liberal applications 
into the soil in the early spring. On the average soil 
nitrogen is the only fertilizing element that is 
seriously deficient. Grapes growing in sod or poorly 
cultivated loeations suffer very quickly from lack of 
nitrogen. Such vines respond very markedly to an 
application of about one-half pound of nitrate of 
soda about the base of the vine made just before the 
buds break in the spring. 

The varieties of grapes are many and due to the 
several species and their crosses that have been 
involved in their development the origin of the different 
varieties of grapes is very interesting botanically. As with most 
other fruits, however, several varieties are outstanding and 
the home gardener may well confine his attention to the 
varieties that have proved their adaptability to the par- 
ticular locality under consideration. Soil and climatic conditions 
also enter into the behavior of any particular variety. 

Concord.—This is perhaps the best known and the most 
universal variety grown in the eastern and middle western sec- 
tions of the country by both the home gardener and the com- 
mercial.grower. Concord is a large purple or black grape, a 
vigorous grower doing well on a large variety of soil types. Its 
quality is not the highest but it is very productive and rela- 
tively free from disease and insect troubles. 

Worden.—The Worden is a seedling of Concord and produces 
larger berries as well as larger bunches. It is also a black grape 
and is generally considered to be of better quality than Con- 
cord. It ripens from a week to ten days earlier than Concord. 
These characteristics make Worden a better home grape than 
Concord in many ways. Its greatest drawback is that it is 
inclined to be soft when ripe and cracks badly when handled. 
But while this throws it out of the shipping class it does not 
seriously reduce its popularity as a home grape. 

Moore’s Early is another Concord seedling and is earlier than 
either Concord or Worden. It is a shy bearer, the fruit being 
neither so large nor so plentiful as the Concord and it is only of 
fair quality. In the home garden, however, it is often worthy 
of a place to extend the season due to its earliness. 

Niagara.—This is probably the most (Continued on page 69 


The same vine as the one at left again pruned to the four-cane 
Kniffin system 


















“Ding” Makes a Garden 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


With Flowers for Pigments and Hillsides for a Canvas 
He Paints an Outdoor Picture 


ILLIONS of newspaper readers know “Ding” as the 

greatest modern artist in the virile realm of the cartoon. 

The hundreds of people who are so fortunate as to call 

Jay Darling their friend know him also as one of the greatest 
artists in the gentle business of living. 

The big genial man who sends half the nation off to its work 

in the morning with a chuckle over his masterly portrayal of a 
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Steps of yellow limestone lead down the hillside to the 
: gardens below 
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politician or a national convention or an 
everyday human foible has made a 
rich texture of his own daily life that 
keeps the springs of inspiration flowing. 
He himself admits that he has as good 
a time as anyone he knows of. 

Since he surrounds himself and his 
family with everything that is pleasant 
and desirable, it 1; only natural that the 
Darlings should have a hillside garden, 
for of all the available kinds of garden, 
that is the most pleasant and the most 
desirable. 

The Darling hillside garden, more- 
over, starts with a jolly dark brown 
shingle house at the top, pauses part way 
down for a private swimming pool and 
runs into the Raccoon river at one of its 
prettiest points. You can see it from 
far across the river—a glimpse here and 
there of the house thru the trees, grassy 
terraces, bright splotches where the 
flower beds are. 

It is one of the most attractive places 
in Des Moines where, as everyone 
knows, the cargdonist elects to live 
because in'Des*Méirles one can, have 
such things’ as *neighbérs and hiflside 
gardens and° swimming ‘pools. if the 
front yard. - Yet-in it there is nothing 
that youngsters can hurt, for youfigsters 
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in quantities are an important ingredient of happiness to the 
Darlings. They truly enjoy having their own two augmented 
by as many as the grounds will comfortably accommodate. 
_ it isn’t hard to get a crowd with such bait as a swimming 

ol. 

The house faces north. South of it and to the east is the 
garden. 

“Tt began in a rather peculiar way,’”’ Mr. Darling says. “I 
am not a gardener in any sense of the word, unless the hoeing 
I did under compulsion when I was young has at last borne 
some kind of flower. Indeed, I think the reason I bought the 
hills was because I couldn’t be expected to run a lawnmower 
over them—I hate to run a lawnmower. 

“However, that lot to the east of us, which we didn’t own 
then, became rather an eyesore, for tree limbs and other debris 
were dumped there and we had it for our view. Finally [ 
bought the lot so as to put an end to that. 


OHN and I”’—John is his young son—“decided we would 
build a swimming pool on the reclaimed territory. We 
started digging it ourselves, but the dirt didn’t pile up very 
fast and we ended by turning the job over to a man with a 
horse and plow. We had the hole cemented and there was 
our pool. 

“The pool drew our attention to the beauties and possi- 
bilities of that part of the grounds, and so the former dump 
became our hillside garden.” 

Directly south of the house are two deep terraces. On the 
second is a large oval flower bed with bird bath in the center! 
Mr. Darling has peonies here in the spring and zinnias in the 
summer, and it is over this mass of exuberant bloom that one 
looks at the river. In the corner of the terrace is a group of 
snowberries and on the slope three hawthorns. At the foot of 
the last terrace is a hedge of shrubs and poplars. This com- 
pletes the south garden, except for a big clump of lilacs midway 
between it and the stone steps which mark the east garden. 

The former dump is the main garden, for here the more 
broken ground and the splendid elms lend themselves to 
lovely effects. The swimming pool, which was the inspiration 
for the whole scheme, is the key, and the garden radiates out 
from it. 

One of the first improvements in the pool sector was a studio 


The rear of Mr. Darling’s house and a glimpse of the first terrace 
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Steps lead to the swimming pool from “Ding’s” hillside studio 


for Mr. Darling, a two-story white building growing out from 
the hillside and covered with small-paned casement windows, 
suggesting somewhat a tiny Italian villa. From its front door 
steps go to the pool with its pergola top. The flowering ter- 
races lead down to this delightful group. 

On the hillside itself yellow limestone has been utilized to 
make the steps and to buttress the terrace. This is another bit 
of reclaiming, for the stone was being dumped into the river 
when Mr. Darling saw it and rescued as much as he thought 
he could ever use about his place. “I had it there, and I had to 
do something with it. That was how the terraces got their 
start.” 

A driveway, finished with cement posts connected by heavy 
chains, makes a semi-circle around the house. At its east half 
a profusion of hollyhocks and iris grows against this background 
and from it the grassy slopes extend, 
broken by ivy-draped stone walls and 
flower beds and graceful elms, to the 
river. 

The three terraces on this side are 
given over to flowers. Two beds of 
four o’clocks,;*each shaped like a half- 
crescent,extend?from the sides of the 
studio. East ‘of the studio, except for 
these flowers, all is grass and trees. The 
stone steps drop down from 
to the pool, and @ branch goes 
studio. vat 

South of the pool is more 
then''a formal garden; a h 
harmony withthe “erescent ¢ 
group of shrubs just Heyon 
southeast corner'of the grounds 
the general: scheme—except ‘for one % 
thing, and that ’is the most important. 







T almost the middle of the south 
boundary there is a little spring, 
which Mr. Darling found half-smothered 
and dugsput to seé what it would do. 
What it did wagto make a little bit of 
marsh land, in, which grow catjails and 
swamp grasses, and whither congregate 
birds from all the surrounding country. 
“I think I get more pleasure out of that’ * 
little piece of marsh*land than all the 
rest of the garden,”’ says*Mr. Darling. 
In springtime, the early blossoming 
flowers fill sall: the beds from thélarge 
oval one south of thé house to the formal 
garden. The latter is all tulips. The 
lowest terrace has narcissi and jon- 


quils, the middle one dwarf iris and 
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crocus, the top anemones and columbines 
and early phlox, while a clump of wild 
crab trees half-way down the hill makes a 
lovely splash of coral. The large oval bed 
flames with peonies. 

As summer comes on these are replaced 
by hardy old-fashioned flowers. There are 
candytuft and marigolds and sweet alys- 
sum and snapdragons and phlox and Rus- 
sian peonies and larkspurs and goldenglow 
and Kansas gay feather and cosmos and all 
the lovely familiar flowers you can think of 
—except nasturtiums and salvias! 


HATE nasturtiums,” says “Ding.” 

“Scrawny things, never knowing what 
they want to do. I may have some this 
year in front of the studio, where nothing 
else seems to grow, but not because I want 
them for themselves. 

“Salvias I won’t have under any condi- 
tions. They are the tinhorn sports among 
the flowers. They grab all the attention 
and when they get it, they aren’t worth 
looking at. Modest little sweet alyssum and 
ageratum don’t have a chance when salvias 
are around.” 

Ageratum, coxcomb, dahlias, marigolds, 
madonna lilies and giant cosmos form the 
summer quota for the formal bed in the 
summer months, and the many-colored 
zinnias hold forth in the oval one. Trum- 
pet vines and honeysuckle cover the 
pergola over the pool. 

Then in the fall the whole hillside and the two big beds are a 
mass of chrysanthemums. 

“Ding” insists upon amateur status as a gardener, in spite of 
this charming garden, which is entirely his own conception. It 
is rather that he paints his hillside with flowers, than that he 
gardens. 

“T don’t even know the names of all the plants in the beds,”’ 
he declares. “What I am interested in is to find a flower with 
a pretty color that will have a strong, virile growth. If it fails to 
produce, I pull it up and put in something that will. I think 
my principal aim in the garden is to have masses of color on 
my grounds that will be pretty to look at, and I am careful to 
plant so that the colors will harmonize thruout the seasons. 
But every once in a while someone (Continued on page 121 


Here in a formal garden flowers bloom in succession thruout the summer 











Making the Rose Universal in America 


J. HORACE McFARLAND |. 


Editor, American Rose Annual 


ROSE for every home—a 
bush for every garden,’ is 
the phrase used as a part 
of the seal or insignia of the 
American Rose Society, organized 


How the American Rose Society 
Will Help You With Your Roses 


many more pages but still the 
same library size and style, shows 
that 242 rose lovers in 43 Ameri- 
can states and provinces and 7 
foreign countries joined in making 





a little more than twenty-five 
years ago for the plain purpose of 
making the rose universal in 
America. 

The society did not move very 
fast, because twenty-five years 
ago few gardens in America had 
good roses. There were some of 





We are sure that every backyard flower gardener in the 
country «will appreciate knowing more about the aims, 
purposes and work of the various specialty flower socie- 
ties. To that end, we have asked Mr. McFarland to tell 
you about the American Rose Society. Next month Mr. 
Sturtevant will tell you about the American Iris Society. 
Others will follow. Many of you will want to become 
members of the society serving your favorite flowers 
and we are pleased to second their worthwhile work by 
telling you about their merits in these articles.—Editor. 


the book truly representative. A 
list of its contents would show not 
only an international view of the 
rose, but would touch upon every 
aspect of rose-growing present and 
prospective, with mighty little to 
do with the past, that any aspiring 
subject of the Queen of Flowers 
might want. The poetic side has 








the old-fashioned roses, some of 
the more modern Hybrid Perpet- 
uals, many more of the rather 
inadequate Hybrid Teas then beginning to be largely imported, 
just about none of the modern Hardy Climbers which have 
pushed out the Prairie Queen and Baltimore Belle from all loca- 
tions except the plate books of the ancient nurserymen who 
do not think. 

In 1915 the rose organization, largely made up of devoted 
men and women whose major interest was the roses grown in- 
doors for sale as cut flowers, included less than 300 members. 
There were, to be sure, 54 amateurs, several of them really dis- 
tinguished, as, for example, the late Admiral Aaron Ward, 
whose wonderful Willowmere garden on Long Island has long 
been the Mecca of rose growers and garden lovers. 

At the end of that year the society began the publication of 
a new form of annual report, which was peculiar because it 
did not report much, and was otherwise wholly dissimilar from 
the dust-gathering pamphlets most of us look at, lay aside, and 
eventually throw unread into the waste-basket. The American 
Rose Annual for 1916 was a bound book of 153 pages, which 
really took seriously the cause of the outdoor rose in the nation. 
It told about rose insects and their control. It discussed the 
rose pioneers of America; gave a list of the literature of the rose 
then available, presented an article on roses in the landscape, 
which is just as good today as it was then, and another article 
on the new roses introduced by the Arnold Arboretum, pre- 
pared by E. H. (‘“Chinese’’) Wilson, and also just as fresh and 
fine today as it was then. Just thirty rose lovers, including 
Dr. L. H. Bailey, who provided a dedication, joined in this 
book (now out of print), the effect of which was to immediately 
start the Rose Society to growing as it deserved to grow. 

At the end of the first decade 
of this sort of promotion, I find 
myself reporting, as Of October 
10, 1925, 4,325 members who 
have paid their money to work 
together with the rose. I find 
these members distributed in 
every state and province in 
America, and with representa- 
tion from 26 foreign countries. 
Indeed, looking over the unique 
Members’ Handbook which is 
now also issued in addition to 
the enlarged Rose Annual, it 
appears that there are 1,513 
communities in the United 
States represented in this group 
of rose-loving men and women 
who like to write to the Editor 
(and I am the guilty wretch), 
like to meet and talk about 
roses, like to exchange hopes and 
fears, kicks and congratulations, 
and are aiming all the time to 
help make the rose universal in 
America. 

A quick look into the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual for 1925, with 


Members of the American Rose 

Society on a pilgrimage to Mr. 

McFarland’s — garden at ‘Breeze 
i 
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had recognition. A novel proposi- 

tion for holding Sunday Rose 
Festivals was largely used in 1925. Both pathetic and encour- 
aging was the article which told about the rose-garden created 
within Sing Sing Prison. There was even an offer of a $1,000 
prize for a new rose included within these interesting pages. 

Early in the progress of this enlargement of the activities 
of the American Rose Society, it was determined that there 
should never be any repetition in the Rose Annual, wherefore 
every number is clean and new, meeting present-day conditions 
and setting up aspirations for the future, but having mighty 
little to do with the past save as something of value might be 
adduced toward the aim of the society—“A Rose for Every 
Home—A Bush for Every Garden.”’ 

Now the Editor of Better Homes and Gardens has kindly con- 
sented that I tell this story for the plain and undisguised 
purpose of inviting others in the great family that reads what 
Mr. Sherlock gets together to join with us in making the rose 
universal in America. 


HERE is no selfish interest subserved by an increased 
membership, unless it be the selfish interest that anyone 
may have who by association is encouraged to grow and enjoy 
more roses for himself. No, he can’t do this—no real rose- 
grower ever keeps roses to himself. He cuts them and gives 
them away, or he calls in his friends to see them, or he writes 
letters about them, for these gifts of God come to us to be 
enjoyed by more than one person. 
I have said that there is a Members’ Handbook sent out in 
addition to the Annual. This gives a list of all the members in 
the society, up to closing date (Continued on page 113 
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A patch of bluebonnets makes an attractive setting for this smiling Texas maiden 


The Bluebonnet, State Flower of Texas 


RUEL McDANIEL 


ITH the coming of commerce 

those things that so enriched 

Texas history are all but gone. 
There are few mustang ponies to be 
tamed. There are few bronzed cowboys 
to tame them. The great ranches upon which boys became 
fearless riding men are giving way to the plow, the hoe and the 
mower. Only the bluebonnet remains of that glorious past, and 
even its life is being threatened. 

The bluebonnet became the official flower of Texas in 1901, 
but Texas and bluebonnets have been somewhat synonymous 
ever since there was a Texas. No state has a more appropriate 
flower. The first prairie schooner that creaked across the plains 
of Texas crushed beds of rich bluebonnets under its big wheels. 
If adventurous Spanish explorers had diverted their minds 
from the mad hunt for gold for a moment, bluebonnets would 
have been accorded a prominent place in their writings. Blue- 
bonnets once provided the chief food for the great herds of 
buffalo that roamed Texas prairies, and in fact the flowers were 
first known as “buffalo clover.” 

The botanical name for the bluebonnet is the lupinus sub- 
carnosus, now known as lupinus Texensis. The plant is a le- 
gume, and therefore fertilizes the land where it grows. 

The fact that it does enrich the land is one of the forces that 
constantly works to its destruction; for bluebonnets do not 
thrive in rich soil. They are gypsies, constantly on the move. 
Stray seeds find a barren spot of land and the next thing you 
know there is a glorious field of bluebonnets when spring comes. 
They thrive in the spot for a few years, gradually enriching it, 
until finally they disappear almost entirely. They are literally 
crowded out by other plants which grow only when the soil 
is rich. Like the small boy who has to cut the switch with which 
his father punishes him, the bluebonnets effect their own 

estruction. 

As they are crowded out of one spot they go to another. Life 
with the bluebonnets is one hardship after another. It is a fight 
to get to land that is adapted to them, and from the time they 
Start growing there, they wage a losing battle until they are 
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A Southern Flower of 
Rare Beauty and Worth 


forced to retreat. And they must fight 
not only nature but the ruthless at- 
tacks of civilization as well. The auto~ 
mobile is the bluebonnets’ worst enemy. 
In former years people made short trips 
into the country, a mile or so, gathered a handful of these 
prairie gems and were satisfied to leave the rest. Today large 
automobile parties, to whom distance is no object, make for- 
aging trips miles and miles into the heart of the bluebonnet 
domain, clip the blossoms relentlessly and haul back carloads 
of them. It has been necessary to pass ordinances for the 
flowers’ protection in a number of Texas towns, and there is a 
crying need for such laws in every county where bluebonnets 
thrive. 

In spite of the depredations wrought upon them, however, 
bluebonnets are gaining ground, if not numbers. It was not 
many years ago that they thrived only in the southwest por- 
tion of Texas and in a little strip of the north-central section. 
San Antonio, Austin and Waco used to be the centers of blue- 
bonnet growth. Today there are few sections of the state in 
which they do not grow, to some degree. East Texas is the less 
favored. Bluebonnets are strictly Texas flowers. Altho there 
are varieties of lupine growing in other states where soil and 
climatic conditions are similar to those of Texas, the real Texas 
bluebonnet does not grow outside the state of its nativity. 

Cultivation of the flower has never been successful. There is 
just enough of wildness in the bluebonnet to make it apparently 
rebel at pandianitee: altho the flower has been propagated 
- ‘- degree by scientists who have made a deep study of its 

abits. 

Being a member of the clover family, the bluebonnet blooms 
in a cluster in the top of a pod, in form not unlike alfalfa blos- 
soms, except the individual pods are closer together. The units 
of the cluster are shaped like a sweet pea, and hang from a half- 
inch stem from the base of the cluster. The outer part of the 

tals is a delightful light blue, while nearer the heart of the 

lossom the hue graduates to almost white. Several stalks 
spring from a single seed, and the (Continued on page 84 
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The Cold Frame and the Compost Heap 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


HERE are two very important 
accessories of even the small home 
garden—the coldframe and the 
compost heap. I should not attempt to 
run even a little garden without the aid 
of the former, and I consider the latter a necessity, if anyone 
has the least idea of the economic conservation of by-products. 

The coldframe takes little room, and, if one will look about 
a bit, need not be at all expensive. It should have a sunny and 
sheltered exposure—we once snuggled ours directly adjoinin 
the house foundation in a warm, protected corner—and shoul 
lie north and south. It is hardly a woman’s job to build the 
frame, but any of the masculines can easily accomplish it. 
Twelve-inch boards may be knocked together to the size of 
your sash, sinking them well into the ground; lower the south 
end three or four inches. One frame the size of an ordinary 
window sash will house an incredible number of little seedlings. 
If you have only one, devote half of it to your tomato plants 
and the rest to various flower and vegetable seedlings. 

Before starting on the frame look about and pick up a second- 
handsashortwo. Onecanalmost always find such for sale ata 
nominal price, at greenhouses, nurseries, and the like. It is 
well to lay in a few extra panes of glass and a lump of putty, 
as accidents sometimes occur. Anyone can easily set the glass if 
utensils are at hand. 

When starting at the beginning with a new frame, dig out 
a foot or more of the old earth, put in a good layer of manure, 
then one of new earth, and top with good soil from the bottom 
of a compost heap, or with any rich, well-rotted soil. Work the 
surface over until fine and mellow, sifting the last two or three 
inches thru the ash sifter; now cover with the sash and let the 
earth warm up for two or three days, covering sash at night 
with a mat. You can buy an aristocratic straw mat at the 
seedsman’s, but we use an old rug. You will see by all theabove 
that we do not go into the niceties of the conventional gardener’s 
frame—two feet deep of fresh manure, the manure bed extend- 
ing a foot or more beyond sides and ends of frame, thermometer 
testing, cooling off surplus produced heat, etc., all necessary 
to evolving the scientific hotbed. 

The simple method described above—temperature tested 
by hand and regulated by one’s commonsense applied to the 
raising, lowering and protecting of the glass at night—is per- 
fectly adequate. It is not necessary, after the first year, always 
to dig out the earth in a coldframe and substitute the bed of 
manure. It is necessary, however, to dig out some of the worn- 
out surface earth and substitute new. Enough heat, also, for 
the ordinary starting of seedlings or the mid-growth of the 
house-started tomatoegs, is produced by warming the soil and 


These Two Accessories 
Belong in Every Garden 


ba a the sun’s heat by means of the 
ways covering at night. If one 
has time and energy, and wishes the 
assistance of a regular hotbed, it is of 
course an interesting and important end 
of scientific gardening. After the seedlings have been planted 
and started (as directed in my last paper) extreme care must be 
taken of the frame and its contents, or one will surely come to 
grief. Divided responsibility sometimes results in dire calamity, 
so it is best to give this responsibility to the home-keeping 
member of the family who has the best memory. The frame 
must be covered on cool nights (and most nights are cool during 
coldframe season) and the sash must be raised during that part 
of the day when the sun is hot, both for ventilation and to re- 
duce excessive heat. We once lost a whole frame of splendid 
little tomatoes by forgetting to lift the sash one hot day; and I 
well remember another calamity—losing the contents of a whole 
frame by a particularly severe frost, after neglect in covering 
sufficiently at night. As luck would have it, we had that very 
day bestowed all of our surplus seedlings upon a horticultural 
friend! We find that a convenient and simple and perfectly 
adequate way of managing the shifting of the frames is to raise 
them a few inches at one side and support them on two sticks of 
kitchen wood—kept by the side of the frame. Finally, a cold- 
frame eg two, besides being a great help and convenience in the 
running of a home garden, adds much interest to the job. The 
tare of its contents may agreeably devolve upon one of the 
feminines of the family. 


WHILE the coldframe is a help, interest and convenience, 
the compost heap is almost an absolute necessity, if one 
has an economical strain in his make-up. A convenience also, for 
it unostentatiously disposes of all the decayable debris of the 
garden, otherwise so cumbersome and, in summer, so incon- 
veniently and often unpleasantly flooding the garbage con- 
tainer. To start on a compost heap select as inconspicuous a 
corner of the garden—not too far away—as possible, and here 
throw all the easily rotting dry vegetable rubbish of the garden: 
tm. tg cornhusks, lawn clippings not used for mulching, and 
-up crops as peavines and the like. You will be surprised 
to see how rapidly your “heap”’ will increase in size. We throw 
all of our old house flowers here, too, and it is amusing to see 
how many little flower seedlings appear the following spring. 
We often salvage and utilize these, as they are always unusually 
— and sturdy, on account of their rich diet of compost 
earth. 
Occasionally we add a sprinkle of lime to sweeten things up 
and assist decomposition. A member of (Continued on page 79 





BAc# evening she grows expectant, listening with 
eager ears for a footstep. When it falls on the step, 
sne fairly leaps to the door, her eyes dancing like a child’s, 
her arms outstretched, her heart racing. It is so, no mat- 
ter how the years have spun Time’s endless cord and 
moved on. Her love is ever young, vibrant, eager. 

Then, the last-minute bustle of dinner. The glad, 
noisy sounds in the kitchen, the talking, the laughing, the 
scrubbing and washing of little paws and the final dabs 
with a comb on tousled heads—the conspiracy and the 
hiding of the dessert that “Daddy” may be surprised— 
the prideful laugh at some childish prank of the day. At 
last, the reverent hush, the murmur of thanks to Him 
who watches in the night and notes the fall of even one 
sparrow. 

To know her is a joy forever. She sees.and glories in 
her high destiny. She, more than any other person in 
all the world, is the heart and soul of her home. It sobers 
and wearies her at times, but it does not discourage her— 
she meets each dawn with a brave and confident eagerness. 

Her hand is ever ready. It dresses the little tots in 
the morning, ministers unceasingly to them thru the day 
and, at night, tucks them in. Her fingers are never idle 
and when you protest and try tostop them for a moment, 





I Hope You Know Her, Too! 


she hums softly to herself, as if some great inner secret 
which she alone knows, comforts and sustains her. 

Her mother soul reaches out and protects all. The 
stray cats know that here lives a friend; no shivering 
puppy whimpers in vain at her door. Her canary sings 
for no one else as he does for her; even the goldfish in 
the lily pool come and rub against her fingers like dogs 
at play. Never a boy passes her door that she does not 
think of something—perhaps, only to toss an apple to 
him or let him dive a Cdtatine hand into her cookie jar. 

She finds time to grow. Life is a march and she does 
not lag by the wayside. She has her clubs, her outside 
interests. She knows the theater and she reads the best 
of current literature; her soul hungers for good music 
and her zest for life makes her love to dance. At times, 
she tears herself away from her nest and goes away for a 
week or two, not because she wants to go but, as she says, 
“just for the fun of getting back home again!” 

To know her is worth all the bitter price Life may 
exact in its most unequal moods; to know her is better 
than fame, or riches, or great works. To walk at her 
side is Heaven’s benediction, a ransom to all the hosts of 
error! And you, too, who also walk at Her side—know 
that I do not speak with a forked tongue!—Editor. 
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How to Succeed With Celery 


This Favorite Vegetable May Be Easily Grown in the Home Garden 


e ORA SMITH 
Iowa State College 


The two plants on the left are badly infected with 
celery leaf spot or late blight; healthy plant on 
the right. Spray with bordeaux for blight 


NTIL several years ago this most succulent of vege- 
tables was entirely absent from the average family 
table save for several definite periods of the year 









such as Thanksgiving day and Christmas. It was about 
as periodical and coincident in its appearance as 
the historical cranberry. It is no longer considered 
a luxury but now is a common article in the diet 
and available practically thruout the year. It 
furnishes roughage and at the same time is rich in 
some of the essential salts and also quite rich 
in the very necessary vitamins. Celery is 
prized for its crisp; piquant leaf stalks 
which are usually eaten raw. Celery i 

also used as a cooked vegetable and as 
flavoring for soups, dressings and the like, 





Seed was sown about five weeks before. They 
have just been transplanted into this box two 
mches apart to give more space for growth 


leaving nothing lost save the roots. The 
natural home of celery is in marshy places. 
Therefore, if you have a damp spot in the garden where a drain 
runs out or a low place which is well drained, do not allow 
it to remain idle but put it to the task of growing you a crop 
of this delicacy. Celery loves rich, moist, cool soil, especially 
cool nights. Of course, it will grow thruout the hot summers 
if it has had a good start in the earlier cool days 
of spring. The more manure, leaves, and other decaying humus 
or organic matter that you have in your soil, the better the 
crop will be. 

Better varieties of celery are continually being developed and 
offered on the market. Unlike the first varieties of olden days, 
the best varieties of today have shorter growing seasons and do 
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Showing how close the rows of early celery are planted 
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not require the grower’s attention for such a long period of 
time. The best early varieties are Golden Plume, Golden Self 
Blanching, and White Plume. The larger, later varieties which 
are better for storing and possess a better flavor are Giant 
Pascal and Winter King. 

Celery seed is very small, delicate and slow to germinate. If 
the gardener has no facilities for growing the plants, they may 
be obtained at seed stores or grocery stores in the spring. The 
time of sowing the seed is determined largely by the time the 
crop is desired for use. It is best to make several seedings in 
order to have a succession of harvests or to use early and late 
varieties and sow at about the same time. The seed for the 
early crop should be sown the last of February or first of March 
in a window box with about three inches of fine rich soil. This 
should contain a large amount of thoroly rotted leaves, manure 
or something which will keep it from packing down when wet. 
Firm and smooth the top of the soil and sow the seed thickly 
over the surface. Then sift over enough soil just to cover them. 
Care should be taken when watering not to wash the seed to one 
side or into the corners. It is good to lay a piece of rough cloth 
over the box and water thru this. This may be left on the box 
until the seeds germinate. 

As soon as the plants show the first true leaf, or the third 
leaf, they are ready for transplanting. This is generally from 
four to six weeks after sowing the seed. (Continued on page 87 


Late celery to be blanched with earth is planted six feet apart 
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My Four O’Clock Garden 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


HY don’t you play golf?” 

ask some of my friends. 

don’t need to play golf,” I 
reply, “for I have a few square rods 
upon which I dig and plant and 
transplant and sow and clip and divide and spade and scratch 
and experiment with growing, propagating of living things. 
This gives me the exercise, relaxation and pleasure—all I need 
and takes up all my time. : 

“From all of these things, the digging and dividing and the 
rest, I get firmer muscles and tanned brow, enormous appetite 
and sound sleep.” 

And after it’s all over, I might add, there still remains the 
garden, better than the day before. Gorgeous riot of color 
stands as monument to exercise. One takes pride in its perfec- 
tion. Neighbors and friends can come to carry away the surplus 
of bloom or plant from its abundance. Thus one’s labors are 
spread abroad to be remembered gratefully. 

Within one’s home there is color in vase and bowl from early 
spring to early spring, if but a few everlastings are grown to 
tide over the winter. 

I feel deeply about gardens because I speak from experience. 
I have done all the things about gardening that I brag about 
to my friends except the work in breeding of plants. Perhaps 
none of my work should be dignified by calling it that. But, 
heaven willing, I’ll get around to it some day. One has first to 
learn how to grow things. 

I’m a writing chap, a fellow who earns his living by reporting 
and writing for a farm paper. I travel a good bit. But when 
I’m home, I’m all home. My office is right in the house. 

There I sit, “from morn to dewy eve—a summer’s day,” as 
the poet once put it, poring over bulletins or translating leaves 
of my notebook into written pages of copy about taxes or 
soybeans or ways to kill chicken lice. 


[ts tiresome work at best, especially in summer, when green 
beech and oak and cool forest floors and silvery lakes up 
north call away. 

Along in the afternoon, head grows dull, eyes begin to ache, 
fingers are thumbs as they strike the typewriter keys. One 
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The photographs. at right and above show 
two views of the author’s garden. These 
pictures which were taken in July of the 
third spe give some conception of what 
may be accomplished in a short time even 
tho little money is expended. Here annuals 
and perennials have been combined in in- 
formal plantings to produce a succession 
of bloom thruout the season © 
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Z, It Is a Hobby That Gives Me 
Healthful Exercise and Fun 


grows réstless in his chair. That 
explains the why of my four- 
o’clock garden. 

For several years now, as four 
o’clock comes and it’s garden 
weather and garden season, I desert my work and hie out to the 
garden, there to dig, and sow, to plan and study. 

Also the first year, just where one steps down into the garden 
I grew a big clump of the old-fashioned four o’clocks, to greet 
you and render symbolical the literalness of the four o’clock. 
Late years, however, growing shrubs have encroached upon 
the entrance until this year I did not plant any four o’clocks 
at all. 

Always I wear old clothes and old shoes. There is nothing 
of the gentleman type of gardening, no walking up and down 
in well-pressed garments or tailored knickers, directing some 
hireling where to dig and plant. Mine is a poor man’s garden 
and I get right down on my own knees to do the work myself. 
Whoever heard of letting the caddy drive the strokes in golf? 

My four o’clock garden is small, on the back end of the half of 
a suburban lot. The house I live in is a rented frame double, 
so that I do not even own the ground wherein I dig. 

The size of my garden is just twenty-four feet in width and 
fifty feet in length. Out of this comes one-half of the space for 
a double garage and also the walks. Most any city, suburban, 
village or farm home has this much space for a flower garden. 


ON this small space I grow around 100 different kinds and 
varieties of flowers that bloom early to late each season. 
Some years it has gone somewhat above that. My first blooms 
come with the crocus in April. There are always things at 
Thanksgiving time such as pansies, chrysanthemums and 


calendulas. Two years ago I brought into the house two small 


pansy blossoms on Christmas day. 

My ground is stiff, hard, yellow clay. Much of it was dug 
out of the cellar and is nothing but hardpan and full of small 
stones. There was almost no humus in it at first.. It bakes 
hard as a brick after a rain if I don’t get in and cultivate it 
promptly. Plants shrivel and dry up if I don’t hold what I 
call prayer meetings over them promptly. 

It was a garden to challenge the 

stoutest heart at the beginning. With 

this clay dumped on top, beneath had 
been a junk heap amid a small vacant 
lot thicket. The trees had been cut off, 
leaving the roots of shrubs and weeds 
intact in the ground. The first time 
I spaded it over, I dug out not only 
roots but tin cans, kettles, pieces of 
chicken wire fence, (Cont. on p. 76 
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Hints and Suggestions for Tree Pruners 


SHEBA HARGREAVES 


HE fruit trees around our homes 

are nearly as close to us as our 

children. There is pleasure in 
watching their spurts of growth and 
their little eccentricities, in gathering 
the first dozen immense peaches from a precocious little tree— 
there is quiet amusement in watching a Selshaneus young plum 
tree make its prodigious growth. Home fruit trees must be 
dearly loved and intelligently cared for by their owners if 
they are to do their utmost in producing fine fruit and grateful 
shade. But the pruning and care of trees is a real problem—at 
least it was to us until we learned the philosophy and the 
technique—since then it has been absurdly simple and easy. 

We were in constant trouble over our little trees in our first 
home. It was not easy to find a pruner at the season when they 
needed attention—this was the busy season for professional 
tree trimmers. One year a bewhiskered individual with an 
immense quid of tobacco in his cheek just simply de-horned our 
trees; the next year a professor of pruning essayed the task— 
he was a professional pruner; he modestly admitted it, but 
somehow the trees appeared a little lop-sided after he had 
finished. Some years no artist could be found and, fearing to 
touch them ourselves, they went unpruned. 

One year, I timidly attempted to prune a thrifty promising 
apple tree, unaided; it looked easy—I had watched pruners at 
work. When I finished the tree was all “prettied up” nice and 
smooth. I trumphantly called the attention of a cousin who was 
an orchardist when he unexpectedly called on us a few days 
later. He struggled silently for a moment with strong emotion, 
finally emitting a noise between a groan of anguish and a snort of 
disgust. When able to speak, he said, “Oh, woman, you have 
cut off every fruit spur on that tree!’ 


\ E moved away shortly afterward so the history of that 

poor little tree was not followed, but it was a brutal 
indignity that it suffered at my loving hands. When we were 
ready to set out trees on the grounds of our new home, I began 
to wonder just why trees were pruned and this led to a little 
study of the subject; it was not so very-difficult to master the 
details. Anything can be learned these days with the govern- 
ment bulletins and the simple books on practical agriculture in 
all its phases so easy to lay hands on. 

Tree pruning when the reasons for it are understood is 
simplicity itself. There is no need for any home owner with a 
dozen trees to hunt up someone to prune them each season. It 
is much better for the same person to do the cutting right 
along—one grows into a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of the tree by directing its growth from the start. It is 
much easier to judge how and 
when to prune a young tree than 
to know when and how to spank 
a baby, as pruning doesfor the tree 
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planted in the garden. 
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Fruit Trees Require Good 
Care to Give Best Results 





Just above is shown the tree when first 
It has been 
pruned to three scaffold limbs. 

is the same tree a year after setting 


just what spanking does, or is sup- 
sed to do for the baby—trains is 

in the way it should go when it it 

ae so that when it is old there will 
no departing from it. 

Tree pruning begins when the young tree is brought from the 
nursery. No amount of after work will make up for wrong 
cutting at the start. Trees grow rather close together in the 
nursery row, so they are tall and slender. The root is the first 
to receive attention—in removing the sapling most of the small 
feeding rootlets 
were left in the 
ground and of- 
tener than not 
some of the 
large roots were 
bruised or 
broken. A 
sharp pocket- 
knife is an ex- 
cellent tool for 
cutting young 
trees, but make 
sure that it has 
a keen edge, as 
all pruning 
tools must 
make a clean cut. Remove all the 
ragged or bruised roots, cutting 
obliquely with the cut surface 
downward. This downward stroke 
allows the moisture to drain off 
instead of soaking into the wood 
and, perhaps, causing it to rot. 
back. Remember that this 
oblique cut holds in pruning 
branches also and for the same 

















Always make an oblique 
cut with the cut surface 
downward 


reason. 














(Above) The tree as it stood 
in the nursery; the dotted 
line shows root pruning; 
heavy black shows the turf 
line in nursery; dotted 
line shows the new turf line. 
(Left) A tree with well 
spaced limbs one year after 
setting 
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There is a simple philosophy of tree pruning 
which underlies the technique—art of any sort is 
just the application of the principles of philos- 
ophy. There must be a good reason for every 
cut, so it is best to study the little tree very care- 
fully before cutting. The rules may vary slightly 
with different varieties of trees but the funda- 
mentals are always the same. Looking at a young 
tree ready for setting, it seems impossible that 
such a slender switch will ever be a big tree, and 
it looks like cruelty to cut it all to pieces, but a 
trip thru any section of the country will show 
fruit trees in dooryards that have suffered all 
their long lives from the mistaken kindness of 
sparing the knife in their early days. 

Since the root has of necessity been severely 
pruned, the top must be (Continued on page 67 
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The Evolution of a Little Flower Border 


ELSA REHMANN 


UR little flower border 
stands just below our 
vine - clad terrace wall. 

Year by year it attracts the 
eye of the passerby. It delights 
especially those who pass it daily going to and from their work 
for they become intimate with its many moods. It interests 
visitors, too, who get acquainted with it as they walk up the 
entrance path. We find that the manner in which a person 
reacts to it discloses many an individuality and view of life. 

It is such an unpretentious little border. The fact that ours 
is the only flower-fringed house in the entire neighborhood 
gives the border a special emphasis, to be sure, but those who 
like find in it something of greater worth for its greatest asset 
is that it is so cosily in agreement with the house. Very few 
houses have this happy faculty of making flowers at home along 
their walls. 

I was astonished when I counted the years and found that 
our border is now well-nigh twenty years old. It is curiously 
youthful and experimental for its age, rejoicing in unexpected 
triumphs, sad at occasional failures, but ever ready for new 
and different flowers. It has fought poor soil and struggled 
against the ever-increasing shade of street trees. It has shared 
all our growing flower knowledge, it has reflected our garden 
visits, it has grown from utter simplicity to delightful com- 
plexity in a gradual and continued evolution. I cannot even 
remember all its yearly changes and improvements. I can 
only give you a few of its effects. 

In its first year it was a thin border where pink geraniums 
were carefully spaced in two rows. This planting will reveal 
not merely the degree of our own knowledge of garden flowers 
but show the usual ornamentation of outdoor places twenty 
years ago. The bedding-out plant had not quite yet given way 
to the herbaceous border. What strides we have made in garden 
taste since then! How much more we still can make! 


ERANIUMS have never regained their status in the 

garden tho many an old-time bedder has found a new 
place and a new dignity in the garden border for it has been 
able to adapt itself to new conditions. The rigid planting 
where the spaces between plants were carefully measured 
has given way, too, to one of greater freedom which depends 
upon a certain graceful manner not easily acquired for it must 

















Effects Which Have Been Worked 
Out in Twenty Years of Gardening 


be felt.One learns by experience! 

The next year we planted nas- 
turtiums, the climbers against 
the wall and the dwarf ones 
spread over the border. I do 
not think that I have ever since seen such nasturtiums. The 
colorful bouquets we and our friends had all that summer long! 
That summer stands out in my mind, too, for a myriad of 
wonderful sunsets. There were fewer houses in our neighbor- 
hood then so that the western sky was more easily visible to us. 
I know no other natural phenomenon, except perhaps the sun- 
rise, that is so stimulating to the color experiments of a garden 
lover as the ever various sunsets. That year with its nas- 
turtiums saw our first experiment with annuals at a time when 
annuals had not the popularity that they have acquired today. 
We have tried many different kinds since then. 

Next in the evolution of our border came the era of the 
perennial. Pinks and candytufts, coral bells and sweet williams, 
German iris and foxgloves, phlox and chrysanthemums and 
many another were planted in the border. 


E could not allow space for such spreading plants as 

peonies nor could we have any tall varieties that would 
have overtopped our terrace wall. Those were years of pleasant 
memories when we began to learn some of the many garden 
flowers, began to appreciate the many fascinating flower forms 
and delight in the subtlety of flower color. 

Few flowers have the exquisiteness of the iris. Do you know 
all the various kinds—the sturdy little Jris pumila that, bloom- 
ing with the daffodils, makes such nice prim foregrounds for 
them, the Jris reticulata to mention but a single one of the 
delicate early sorts, the precious Spanish iris, the really quite 
dramatic German iris and the more flamboyant Japanese iris? 
There is even an autumn flowering one but this is a rarity. 

Foxgloves, pinks and sweet williams are delightful old-fash- 
ioned flowers. Coral bells are fascinatingly delicate and airy. 
Phlox are among the most sumptuous flowers. No other 
flower plays quite so important a part in the summer garden. 
Ours, I remember, were but the common white and lavender 
sorts but since then phlox in many wonderful colors have come 
into use in gardens. I know one great garden planned entirely 
for summer bloom where phlox that are salmon and crimson, 
pink, rosy carmine, coppery rose, blue, lilac rose, lavender, fiery 
flame, pure white, velvety purple and 
orange scarlet are used in riotous pro- 
fusion amid other flowers. And the ex- 
quisite chrysanthemums! Even the old- 
time rayed white ones and buttony garnet 
ones that we had so long ago have held 
their own among all the new varieties 
that crowd the lists of nurserymen fuller 
and fuller each year in such bewildering 
manner. Chrysanthemums are partic- 
ularly precious, of course, because they 
are the last flowers of the autumn, but as 
one Japanese wrote two hundred years 
ago, “even if they (Continued on page 60 
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What a happy thought to plant a 
border of spring flowers where the 
passersby may share their beauty! 
: In the photograph above lavender, 
rose, amethyst, magenta and purple 
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tulips flaunt their glory against a 
brick wall. The drawing at right 
shows two plans of the border desig- 
nating what varieties and how many 








--bulbs-of each to plant so that in 
spring there are two distinct pic- 
tures of rare beauty—one in daffo- 
dil time and the other in tulip time 
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This photograph was taken before the 
6qyqwuuon73aua VVVV4"ZZV“VVee*/,, Wy roses, which now cover this pergola, had 
made much growth. It pictures a charm- 
Milton O. Bowman, Marion, Ind., sends ing spot in the garden of Mrs. Sidney 
this picture of his Better Homes and Wilson, Davenport, lowa 
Gardens’ sundial 
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Little Mary Louise Rudder of Bluefield, 
W. Va., helps her daddy raise ihese won- 
derful roses 


Glimpses of Seven “Better Gardens” 


Contributed by Our Readers 
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(Above) Billy and J 


the goldfish. (Below) A glimpse into the first year gar- 
den of Alfred Wright, Wellesley, Mass. 
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A sprinkling system helps a desert spot to blossom with 
roses, says B. M. Wooldridge, Altus, Okla. Below is a 
pool designed by Mrs. A. H. Nichols, Fresno, Calif. 
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Photograph by George D. Haigh 


A Little Spanish Bungalow 


Designed by GLENN ELWOOD SMITH 





wre omy Complete working drawings, blueprints 
, and building specifications may be pro- 
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Color of gracious warmth is agreeably accented 
in the walls of roughly-trowelled stucco and in 
the roof of variegated tile which fashion this 
quaint bungalow of alluring Spanish atmosphere. 
Low-lying in lines and eminently homelike in ap- 
pearance, the bungalow enjoys the further boon 
of privacy by virtue of its high-walled patio, 
where a tiny pool pleasantly centers an interest- 
ing disposal of sward, path and shrub. A wide 
porch not only supplements the facilities for out- 
door enjoyment afforded by the patio, but serves 
as the main approach to the living room and the 
dining room, being linked to both rooms by floor- 
length French casements. The well-proportioned 
living room is made completely livable by a wide 
fireplace and by the many windows, which are 
arranged to permit an outlook in three directions, 
and is directly connected with both the sleeping 
quarters and the dining room, where practically 
two walls are given over to grouped windows 
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LIVING ROOM 
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Landscaping Gives the Finishing Touch 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


HE four wheels on my car have just brought me home 

from a six-thousand-mile trip across the country, during 

which time I observed much. Before we left home my 
wife said to me, “There is something wrong with our house.” 
We were out in front at the curb, where our heavily loaded car 
stood waiting for us. I looked at the house. Everything seemed 
familiar, in place, neat and tidy. I shrugged my shoulders— 
yet I, too, felt that something was wrong, or missing. But we 
left on the trip and the subject was temporarily dismissed from 
our minds. 

Six months later at a wholly unexpected time the same 
thought popped into my conscious mind again, and this time 
it had the solution firmly tacked to it. Our house was bare. 
From the public’s viewpoint our house was un-clothed. It had 
no draping, no touch of velvety green on its bleak walls, no 
swaying branches, no moving shadows, no bright colors dotting 
the starkness of it all. In short, our house was not properly 
planted along the foundation. 

Not that there were no plantings, for we had many shrubs 
doing nicely along the foundation, and some beds of small 
flowering plants, too, but they were out of proportion. The 
bare walls that rose upward from the foundation so dwarfed 
our puny plantings that they might better have been elsewhere. 
True, we had a couple of scraggling vines that did their best to 
combat the terrible handicap imposed upon them, but the poor 
things were not of the right variety for the use intended. Even 
the ugly foundation below the siding showed nearly all of its 
gray self to a passerby, providing all too obviously a deadening 
background for delicate flowers. 

On our trip I took many pictures of houses. These we got out 
and examined. We like houses, not for the mere shells that 
they are, but for the homes that they harbor, and the things 
these homes represent. We could pretty well tell the type of 
home one might expect to find within by the appearance of the 
exterior of a house, and its grounds. We looked for foundation 
plantings in the pictures, and then we realized the terrible 
error that we had committed in connection with our house, for 
there was not one attractive house that did not have adequate 
growth part way up its outside walls. In fact, it looked as tho 
the foundation planting was the one factor which determined 
the final beauty of a house. 

There is no doubt but that good architecture in small house 
design is as necessary as it is in work of much more magnitude. 
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A combination of stone and stucco walls calls for plantings of all 
sorts because tt offers so interesting a background 


according to the type of house and general proportions of the 
wall upon which the plant clings. There are exceptions, of 
course, to this generalization, but most small houses that 
harbor happy families will be the better for abundant founda- 
tion planting. 
There is something exceedingly home-like and inviting about 
a house that is well blessed with vines. One may walk along 
the average street and be appalled by the bareness of the houses 
he sees. Then, when he comes to the cottage covered with vines 
and finds bright blossoms nodding in window boxes, he feels 
like going un to the door and thanking the people for 
nv their delightful break in the bleak monotony of the 
: street. 

A bay-window on the side of the house may well 
be almost completely covered by a thick vine. 
Wouldn’t a Dutchman’s Pipe vine do the trick? It 
has a large, heart-shaped leaf, and grows rapidly 
to a beautiful dense shade. (Continued on page 117 


Below is pictured a delightful small bungalow with 
suitable plantings 
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Above is shown one type of architecture which does 
not require shrubs and vines 


The placing of windows, both in reference to each 
other and to the side of the house as well, is a study 
in itself. Dormers, angles, bay-windows, overhang- 
ing eaves and their brackets, and balconies, all tend 
to decorate the exterior of a house, and to break up 
the cold, blank effect of a bare wall, but these 
architectural details, no matter how excellent, lack 
something. That something is foliage, and its effect. 
_A house should never stick up out of the earth 
like a sore thumb, It should rise gradually, easing 
from the verdure surrounding it at the base, as if it 
were a part of the soil which supports it. That ver- 
dure should lift itself up the walls to varying heights, 
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An Ideal Unit House for the Narrow Lot 


Designed by E. A. MARTINI 


Well-Arranged, Comfortable Rooms 
Characterize This Good Small House 



































CASL cap. | 
~ | HALL : g KITCHEN Complete working drawings, 
f | ‘ 4" 2 9" & blueprints and building speci- 
Livinc Room —  |srove a fications of this Unit House 
14" x 17.0" D iain : No. 6, will be furnished any 
IAIAG . ' 
statin doa Porch) reader for $7.50, postpaid 
maxtor TIT it 















































One especially good feature about eee paige ~e 
this unt house, which has been de- CLOSET CLOSET I 
signed for a twenty-six-foot lot, is —— | ec ==} | r= =| 
thaf the living room may be either at | a 
the front of the house or at the back 
overlooking the garden. The dining > 
room is used for a living room until ssiossiaian 
after the addition of the second uhit BED ROOM BED Room 
il" 4" x 11-0" + . 1 j}' 4" «1 ]'-0" 
| 
ad BED ROOM i 
On the accompanying plans it will 4 | ‘ eS ee =! 
be noted that the original unit is ” 14'-0" »8'0 CLOSET 
shown by heavy shaded lines and 
the other additions by lighter lines 
as indicated by the key. At each 
stage of the building program this isTUAT — SECOND TLooRr 
house is of good proportions, con- @fjD * == 
venient, and attractive in appearance Son « 2ss EA:-Marriai ARCHT 
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What It Costs to Build 


Contractors in various sections of the country have prepared the follow- 
ing figures, each estimating what it should cost to build, unit by unit, the 
house described herewith. We have the detailed estimates at hand and will 
furnish a copy to all purchasers of blue prints and specifications. 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you 
to start small and add to your house as 
necessity demands. Each unit is ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CORRECT and re- 
mains so at any stage of the building 
program, 


Unit Unit Unit 
No.1 No.2 No. 3 Tora. 2. You have a definite plan to follow. 
A. D. T sccctnrinnck ss $6,298.00 $2,830.00 $1,107.00 $10,235.00 No haphazard adding of wings and costly 
56 Cedar St., Ridgefield Park, alterations. Every step is planned in ad- 
N.J. (New York Suburb) vance to save as much as possible in al- 
Pearson & Pearson............ 5,561.00 3,363.00 1,313.00 10,237.00 teration costs. You can add a unit for 
Chicago less money in many cases than it would 
Matt O'Connell .......20+20005 5,309.00 2,457.00 958.00 8724.00 cost you to sell a “temporary” home, pay 
617 S. Denver St., moving expenses, realtor’s commissions, 
Tulsa, Okla. ete 
Harry G. Wollace.........00 4,541.81 2,024.95 1,288.80 7 855.56 P 
Des Moines, lowa 3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
Brewer Brothers .......++.++++ 4,262.00 2,172.00 1,010.00 7,444.00 temporary makeshifts to live in, no neces- 
Ashland, Kentucky sity to move to a larger house later. 


Landscape Design for Unit House No. 6 


by 
FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
your own; you can start with a small out- 
lay for the first unit, and add units as 
necessary, and at any stage of the pro- 
gram you have a fine, well-built house 
any family will be proud to own. 
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Courageous Trees 


HEN cannon balls roared around 
Gettysburg and over the battle- 
fields of Maryland during the days 
of the Civil War, more than one onlooker 
stood silently rooted to the spot. Not 
from terror, however. No doubt those 
sturdy spectators, loyal native Americans 
that they were, would bravely have en- 
tered battle if they could. But—they 
were only trees! Elms and maples and 
oaks and numerous other kinds, growing 
there, were forced to face the horrors of war 
without a scrap of armor ora weapon of any 
kind with which to defend themselves. 
It so happened, therefore, that shot 
and shell mangled and killed outright 
hundreds of trees that witnessed the 








This oak tried hard to bury a five-inch can- 
non ball, and to repair the damage done by it 


fighting. Hardly a leafy comrade, prob- 
ably, escaped some kind of wound. Many 
of them were pierced to the heart with 
bullets and cannon balls. Countless 
limbs that could never be replaced were 
torn off. But, even so, not all of the 
trees died. In that sectior. of our country 
today you can see some of them still 
standing, altho cannon balls are im- 
bedded in their bodies. For no sooner 


has a tree been wounded in any way than — 
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- a feather. 


it sets to work courageously, trying to 
repair the damage if possible, so that it 
can go on growing as before. 

Those trees on the battlefields were 
obliged to be their own “surgeons” and 
“Red Cross nurses’; little by little they 








These three snowflake photographs are from . 
a collection of five thousand, each of which 


differs from.all the others. When there are 

large flakes in the air, catch a few ona 

piece of dark cloth and look at them thru a 
hand glass 


spread fresh tissue and new bark over 
their injuries until on some of the trees 
even large cannon balls are now com- 
pletely covered, and only the scars can 
be seen; while others, hard as they have 
tried, have never been able to hide 
entirely the huge masses of metal that 
struck them. At any rate, those war-trees 
fought bravely for their lives, and many 
of them still live to tell the story. 


Snowflake Art 


A FARMER boy in Vermont, a number 
of years ago, was probably the first 
person in the world to greatly appreciate 
the exquisite beauty of snowflakes. Be- 
cause at one time this boy, Wilson A. 
Bentley, was kept at home to help care 
for his invalid mother, he began to study 
the tiny crystals just for fun, and then to 
photograph them. 

Mr. Bentley found that getting a snow- 
flake to sit for its photograph was not an 
easy thing to do. But he kept on trying 
until now he has become remarkably 
expert at his hobby. 

In a cold attic he has his camera set 
up. Then when the snow falls thickly, he 
goes out to capture some of the flakes on 
Back he rushes to the attic 
and carefully places them on a strip of 
very cold black velvet. On so dark a 
background they show up splendidly. 
This is the stage where no time must be 
lost, however, for if the little flake begins 
to melt, the picture will be merely that of 
a drop of water. 

By photographing snow crystals, a 
great deal is learned about their marvelous 
forms. But while many thousand of them 
have had their pictures taken, no two 
are ever found to be just alike. Mother 
Nature never repeats her art designs. 
And this is probably the most fascinating 
fact of all about the study of them. The 
good Mother has another secret, too; no 
one has ever yet been able to understand 








Lore for Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


why the tiny crystals always have six 
points; it is one of the unchangeable 
rules for her snowflake children. 

You may be surprised to know that 
sketches made from snowflake photo- 
graphs are used as patterns for dress goods 
and for necktie silks and for many other 
articles to wear and to use. Diamond 
cutters and jewelers, also, get new ideas 
from them. And now, we are told, even 
the bakers are cutting their cookies 
according to the fashion of Nature’s 
own original snowflake designs! 





John Muir's Tree 


AMING trees for folks is a splendid 
idea, altho it is many years old. 
Long ago in France, when a child was 
born into a home, oftentimes it was the 
custom to plant in the dooryard a name- 
tree for the new baby; this was believed 
to exercise a strong influence over the 
little one’s life. During the last few 
years, hundreds of fine trees have been 
set out as memorials to soldiers of the 
World War. Besides this, many a noble 
tree has long been cherished and cared for 
as a reminder of some person who has 
done worthy thingsin America’s publiclife. 
A tree which is named for John Muir, 
one of the most famous (Cont. on p. 104 


The tree which is named for John Muir is 
a huge black or yellow locust 
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Vital Improvements ~ 
Attractive New Colors 


Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine operation 
characterize the improved Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap and 
elasticity. 


The lower and more graceful closed bodies are finished 
in rich and attractive colors. 


Vision from within is increased to an almost incredible 
degree. 


Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further notable 
advances in all-steel body construction, in which Dodge 
Brothers have led the world from the very beginning. 
Naturally, there is a proportionate gain in operating 
economy — with increased safety and durability. 


Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer organ- 
ization—the finest and most aggressive in the world— 


New prices now avail- will gladly give you all the interesting details. 


able from any Dodge 
Brothers Dealer 


DonoGce BrotTHerRSINC.DETRO!IT 


Donce Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
‘ TORONTO ONTARIO 


 Dopce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 














FIND I can’t continue this de- 

partment without devoting one 

number—just one—to the par- 
ticular books, good and bad, that 
are being most widely read in the 
United States today.. 

“But I don’t care a single bit about 
best-sellers,’’ you may exclaim. “I don’t 
want to know anything about second-rate 
books! I like the way you started, 
Mrs. LeCron—by telling us some guod 
new things that were worth reading aloud 
at home; why not go on in the same direc- 
tion? We’re not in the least interested in 
books just because they’re popular ”’ 

Neither am I interested in books just 
because they are popular—but I am in- 
terested (and so ought you to be) in the 
particular thoughts this country of ours is 
thinking just now. The books a country 
is reading are an index, more or less, to 
its thinking. So I want you to take just 
one glance with me down this list of books, 
fiction and non-fiction, that are most in 
demand (at the time my copy is sent to 
Better Homes and Gardens) at public 
libraries thruout the United States. 

I take this list from ‘““The Bookman,” 
which publishes it once a month. 

Fiction: Soundings, by A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs; The Constant Nymph, by 
Margaret Kennedy; Arrowsmith, by 
Sinclair Lewis; The Green Hat, by 
Michael Arlen; The Little French 
Girl, by Anne Douglas Sedgewick; 
The Keeper of the Bees, by Gene 
Stratton-Porter; A Son of His 
Father, by Harold Bell Wright; The 
Peasants, by Ladislas Reymont; 
Barren Ground, by Ellén Glasgow; 
The Mother’s Recompense, by Edith 
Wharton; Glorious Apollo, by E. 
Barrington; The White Monkey, by 
John Galsworthy. 

Non-Fiction: John Keats, by Amy 
Lowell; The Fruit of the Family Tree, 
by Albert Edward Wiggam; Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography, by Samuel 
L. Clemens; Ariel: The Life of 
Shelley, by Andre Maurois; Twice 
Thirty, by Edward Bok; The New 
Decalogue of Science, by Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam; Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick; 
The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, by 
Count Keyserling: Brigham Young, by 
M. R. Werner; Saint Joan, by George 
Bernard Shaw; My Garden of Memory, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; Woodrow Wilson, 
by William Allen White. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about the reading that is being done in 
this country and England today is the 
growing taste for biography and auto- 
biography. It is as if we were all begin- 
ning to feel that in considering a man’s 
life as a whole and in searching out the 
details of it, we would begin to sense the 
meaning there is in life for us. Further- 
more, the authors of biographies are try- 
ing to probe more deeply than ever before 
into the minds and hearts of their sub- 
jects in order to discover possible hidden 
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her. 


ter evenings at home. 





Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Mrs. LeQron has charge of the Book Department of 
Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer pn A 
questions on literary subjects that readers care to as 
Consult her about the books you buy for your 
home library, ask her for reading lists for the long win- 
Address Helen Cowles LeCron, 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


motives. There is a growing tendency 
for biographers to tell the truth about the 
men of ne they write rather than to 
dramatize and eulogize. 

Did you read Lytton Strachey’s 
biography, Queen Victoria, published 
ml salen ago? It is a fascinating and 
honest study of the life and mind of the 
prim, good, narrow-minded little person 
whose views and limitations had so great 
an influence on her time. It is a book 
worth owning and well worth reading 
aloud “under the library lamp” if you 
belong to a family that is not impatient 
of long books. Lytton Strachey is an 
Englishman and a capable biographer, 
probably the most capable in the world 
today. In this country Gamaliel Bradford 
is following rather closely in his footsteps, 








THE BOOKS WE READ TOGETHER 


We build our homes of many things: 
Of little joys and sorrows— 

Of broken faiths—of children’s trust— 
Of hopes for glad tomorrows— 

Of hollyhocks beside the fence— 
Of hours of dreary weather; 

And blest are we if we can count 
The books we read together! 


For strong and safe that home shall stand 
That knows the joy of sharing; 
No burden shall be found too great— 
No pain too deep for bearing. 
So—if you’d build your house of life 
For every kind of weather, 
Include good books—the kind of books 
That you can read together! 
—H.C.L. 








tho Bradford is most noted for what he 
calls “‘psychographs”’ or little “soul por- 
traits” of well-known people, and not for 
long biographies. 

Amy Lowell’s Life of John Keats (you 
see that it heads the non-fiction books) 
is a serious and worthy attempt to dis- 
cover the real Keats. This book is very 
long and of course not at all suited to “out 
loud” reading, but it is worth your study 
if you are honestly interested in the great 
English poet. 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page is 
a book important as a study of the time in 
which Page lived. He was, as you know, 
ambassador to England at the time when 
the Great War broke out in Europe, and 
his sympathies were with the Allies from 
the first. His differences with President 
Wilson and their correspondence is pub- 












lished in the Page Letters. Count 
Keyserling’s The Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher is said to be a really 
fine book—a comparison of the 
oriental philosophies in the light of 
one man’s experience. 

So much for straight biographies and 

autobiographies, we hadn’t meant to 

give them so much space. 

One phase—tho not a very important 
one, I believe—of this growing taste for 
biography, is the great popularity of 
certain romanticised biographies such as 
Glorious Apollo which you see under Fic- 
tion, and Ariel which you see under.Non- 
Fiction. Either of these books might be 
termed fiction for that matter. Glorious 
Apollo is a “novel” by an Englishwoman, 
E. Barrington, which is built around the 
wicked but romantic figure of Lord Byron 
as its central character. Ariel, written by 
a Frenchman, treats the poet Shelley in 
much the same exaggerated fashion. 
These books are gracefully written, and 
may be yee, | reading for the 

moment, but as honest studies of the 
men in question they are quite 
worthless. I have a prejudice myself 
against “romantic biographies’’—it 
seems quite unfair to me for a writer 
to build a glamorous novel around 
the life of some famous person, a 
novel that makes no attempt to tell 
the truth except in a very general 
way, and still derives a goodly share 
of its “charm” from the “fame”’ of 
the central character. Isn’t such 
writing a little dishonest? Every 
man’s life has romance, of course, but 
history needs to be accurate. 


ig must be quite plain to all of us 
who read at all widely or thought- 
fully, that during the past few years 
our country has been wakening to 
a consciousness of its own historical 
backgrounds. We are beginning to 
be deeply interested in the way 
America was settled, and to want to 
study different phases of the pioneer 
movement. 
Once upon a time New England 
alone seemed important to us in a 
cultural sense—we felt that its writers 
and poets were the only ones in America 
who were fit to be compared with those 
of Old England. We would have shud- 
dered at the idea that the Middle West, 
say, could offer fit material for a rich, 
fine novel! There was nothing here really 
interesting enough to write about. 

But the past five years have changed 
all that. Herbert Quick used Iowa— 
actually Jowa—as a background for his 
three books, Vandemark’s Folly, The 
Hawkeye, and The Invisible Woman: 
Margaret Wilson in Rhe Able McLaughlins 
offered a very interesting side of pioneer 
life in the Middle West. In The Covered 
Wagon Emerson Hough described in de- 
tail the long pilgrimage that many of 
our grandfathers made three generations 
ago to the western coast. (Cont. on p. 78 
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his new, easy 
way to 


Polish Your 
Furniture 


Wo the first thing a 
woman notices in your 
home? The Furnirure! Whether 
it is of fine quality and design—in 
good taste—attractively arranged 
and well cared for. She knowsata 
glance. Doesn't this make your 
furniture pretty important? 


With but little time and effort 
you can make your furniture far 
more beautiful —sparkling, glow- 
ing and contributing its utmost to 
the charm of your home. 


All you need is Johnson's Liquid 
Wax. This imparts a hard, dry, 
exquisite lustre entirely different 
from the usual oily, dust-collecting 
furniture polishes. It prolongs the 
life and beauty of the original fin- 
ish, whether varnish, wax or lac- 
quer. Cleans, polishes, preserves 
and protects—in one operation. 
Covers up surface mars and pre- 
vents checking. 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax does not 
gather dust and lint or show finger 
prints—this makes it particularly 
good for the arms of chairs, for 
radio cabinets, desks, tables, stair 
rails, etc. 


And Wax is so easy to use, 
particularly if you get a Johnson 
Furniture Polishing Outfit. This 
outfit includes a lamb’s-wool wax 


Better Homes and Gardens 








If your local dealer cannot su 
ply a Johnson Furniture Polish- 
ing Outfit we will send one post- 
paid for 75c. You should be able 
to procure Johnson's Liquid Wax 
at your neighborhood store. 


applier, a lamb’s-wool mitt for pol- 
ishing and a 25c book on Home 
Beautifying—all for '75c. 


Just pour a little Liquid Wax on 
the Applier and spread a thin, 
even coat. This instantly removes 
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soil and finger prints,and deposits 
a thin film of Wax which gives 
furniture practically the same 
protection asa sheet of plate glass 
on a desk or dresser top. 


Allow five minutes for the 
Wax to harden. Then polish 
briskly with the lamb’s-wool 
Mitt. Almost like magic the 
dull, soiled surface changes to a 
beautiful glistening lustre. It 
takes only a few minutes—there 
is no hard work and your hands 
remain as clean and dainty as 
before you started. 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Wood Finishing Authorities,” RACINE, WISCONSIN 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 








Making the Most of What We Have 


DOROTHY DOANE HAYNES 


E rent! I hateto admit it, 

but it’s true. I feel as if I 

had just. declared that I 
have the leprosy or live in an alms- 
house. We read. so much nowa- 
days about the horrifying and awful 
effect that renters have on the nation, 
but if the’ glib’ writers who own a city 
home, a country’ estate and a flock of 
motor cars deploré the fact, we deplore it 
even more. Some: day and somewhere 
we are going to’have’a home of our own 
set in the midst’ of ‘flowers and with a 
fence all the Way*’round/it. 

It will be‘tiny. ye ery truly tiny. 
Not the tiny of the aforésaid glib writets 
whose “small houses” look very large 
indeed to me. And the most we can hope 
for in the way of a rectangle of Mother 
Earth will be 75x142 feet. We hope the 
day when the plow will be sunk ‘to turn 
the first sod will not be-far away. The 
little pile in the bank grows very slowly, 
but it grows, and that is what counts. 

We are poor. It isn’t cus- 
tomary to admit it, I know, 
but our income isn’t even half 
of the five thousand a year 
that is set by the magazines 
as being the least—the very 
least—that a family ean ex- 
pect to live decently on. I 
admit it requires the aid of a 
most accomplished budget to 
keep two college bred people 
contented and still make the 
bank account grow with appre- 
ciable rapidity. ‘‘Wear the old 
coat.and buy the new book”’ is 
one of our mottoes. 

Meanwhile we are having a 
most delightful time not only 
planning our “Some Day 
House” but making the best of 
our “Right Now House.” “, 

When we moved in, we had 
had very little experience in 
housekeeping and we really 
hadn’t looked at the house. It 
was the first one we/found for 
rent after two weeks of constant search 
and we couldn’t be too critical. But it 
was a most awful jolt that I got when 
I threw up a window—only to have it 
come down with a bang. Upon investi- 
gation I found that the windows had no 
weights but little pincher things that you 
force down and they hold the window 
up (except in the summer when the 
wood shrinks and down the windows 
come usually in the middle of the night). 

The biggest laugh we had was when 
we discovered that, tho we had both been 
in the bathroom, neither one had noticed 
that there was no lavatory. Oh, well, 
we like antiques anyway and if we can’t 
have Chippendale chairs and Queen 
Ann oF gestae we can have old-fashioned 
pinched up windows and wash in a tin 
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pan. 

Of all the faults the house had, I be- 
lieve the very worst was the wall paper. 
In the thirteen-foot square living room, 
it was dark green with narrow gilt stripes 
in it. It didn’t add much to the airy 
lightness of a northeast room. In the 
dining room, also thirteen feet square and 
attached to the a room by mostly 
opening and two round pillars, the paper 


was dark brown below a chair rail and 
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“We Improved the Old House 
While Planning for the New” 


hung with purple grapes, apples and such 
edible things above. Both rooms had 
drop ceilings that made them seem five 
feet away instead of nine. It was most 
conclusively demonstrated to me that 
wall paper has a definite effect upon the 
mind. I thought I’d go mad if I had to 
live in those dark, depressing rooms 
where the walls seemed to crush me. So, 
after a few weeks of it, we bought some 
light brown, mottled paper (alike for 
both rooms) and the landlord had it hung. 
Such a transformation! The rooms seemed 
larger and the ceilings higher and there 
was light. After that I took some interest 
in the furnishings. 

Not that our furniture was anything to 
speak of. It wasn’t.. Most of it consisted 
of old things Motlier had given us—those 
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Showing the west side of the living room and part of the bed- 


room with the reclaimed furniture 


awful mission things that she bought 
when they were the height of fashion and 
of which she very soon tired. We were 
glad to get them and are thankful for 
them now. I think it is a lucky thing 
if young people have to begin house- 
keeping with castoffs. They seldom know 
what they want any more than we did. I 
shudder to think of some of the things we 
might have bought if we had had the 
money. As it was we bought a very 
pretty four-poster bed, dresser and chest 
in mahogany, a gate-legged table and 
two fairly good Windsors in near ma- 
hogany. Thank fortune, not very near 
and brown at that. It was sheer luck 
that the Windsors are as good as they 
are for the stores are full of monstrosities 
called Windsors and if one doesn’t know, 
he takes the word of the salesman whose 
only interest is that you buy. If you can 
throw it all away when you find out 
— mistake it isn’t so bad, but if you 
ave to just wish you could it’s rather 
depressing. 

From the things we bought you see we 
had an idea of the kind of furniture we 
wanted. Overstuffed sets and davenport 
tables were never in our thoughts. Now 
we began casting our eyes over the furni- 


ture of the relatives to see if there 
were not some other things they 
would gladly part with. True, 
most of it would be Victorian but 
somehow I can’t see that all 
Victorian things are hopeless. Distance 
lends enchantment and it is not more 
reasonable to suppose that the collectors 
of today will see the beauty there is in 
the walnut of 1850 than it is to suppose 
Irving Whitall Lyon should see the beau- 
ty in the work of Phyfe. Cup plates, for 
some reason, have quite a vogue and | 
can’t see anything attractive about them. 
I have noticed that all the collectors are 
prone to think their possessions are 
“unique,” “the best I ever saw,” and 
“the most perfect specimen of its class in 
existence.” I suppose that is the reason 
that I like the dainty black walnut chairs 
that belonged to Hugh’s grandmother. 
They are mine. 

With the four chairs was a little sofa. I 
think they were called ‘‘Teets.” We 
scraped all the dozen coats of 
varnish off and waxed them 
and then upholstered them in 
dark blue. Mother donated 
an equally Victorian chair of 
a different type and from 
Aunt Jane came still another 
and more common one. Aunt 
Alice gave us a little slat- 
backed rocker of doubtful age 
that had belonged to my 
great-grandmother and mother 
gave us a drop leafed table of 
light walnut and a little square 
table of cherry that had be- 
longed to the same great- 
grandmother. Most of these 
things had to be done over and 
that was heaps of fun. 

The leaves of the drop leaf 
were badly watersoaked and 
badly warped so we planed 
them down to the undis- 
colored wood and then waxed 
them so that now, tho still 
warped, the table looks very 
well. I made a mistake in the curtains 
I selected for the living room but they 
will wear out and then I can have 
ruffed muslin ones like those in the 
bedroom and in the dining room. The 
net curtains are pretty and the cretonne 
draperies are in lovely shades of purple 
and red with a tan background, but I 
won’t be sorry when they are worn out. 

I do not like the rug we bought for the 
dining room but that was among those 
first things when we really didn’t know 
what we wanted and when everything 
was so fearfully expensive right after 
the war. That, being a 9x12, we put in 
the dining room and borrowed from 
mother two rugs for the living room. To 
these I added crocheted rugs as fast as I 
could collect the material and make them. 

Then, one day I found what I wanted. 
It may be extravagant for people who 
do not own their own home to buy 
Oriental rugs. It may be that Oriental 
rugs are being discarded for plain rugs 
by those who employ trained decorators. 
It may be that the country is being 
flooded with cheap, hastily made rugs 
that will not wear and are not typical. 
All these things may be true but I believe 
the best is cheapest in (Cont. on p. 106 
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Smart 
Floor Beauty 


for every room 


New Armstrong designs meet 
the modern mode. They make 
your floors a decorative part of 
each room. Long-lasting. Easy to 
clean. Inexpensive, too. 








OW in the smartest homes, floors 
are acquiring pattern, color, 














cheer—real beauty. 

Glance at the interesting rooms 
on this page. In both of them the 
floors were once worn, shabby. 


Yet the floors you see contrib- ds 
ute charm and smartness to ba 


the decorative effect. The pic- 
tures tell why so many home- 
planners are replacing foot- 
scarred floors with these smart 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
“Yes, they’re truly beautiful,” 
you might say, “‘but how will they 
fit in with my furniture, my home?” 
Armstrong’s designers anticipated 
this question, and, working with art- 
ists and interior decorators, they have 
created hosts of correct patterns that 


« Meet every decorative need 


Would you like a lustrous gray or 
brown floor to act as a foil for your 
fine livirig-eroom rugs and furniture? 
Ask anydepartment or furniture store 
merchant to show you Armstrong’s 
Jasp€—a new two-toned rippled ef- 
fect. Would you like a dashing tile 
pattern to brighten your sun porch? 
See the new Handcraft tile inlaids in 
blended blues, greens, grays, or reds. 
Would you like a smart formal floor 
for your hallway? Then look at the 
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new marble inlaids of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. 

“But how will these new floors 
wear?” Women who have tried to 
keep old wood floors presentable may 
well ask this question. Now for a 
surprise! A floor of Armstrong’s In- 
laid Linoleum, cemented over build- 
ers’ deadening felt and properly cared 
for, will keep its beauty as long as 
your house stands. And all the atten- 
tion such a floor needs is waxing 


Two photographs of attractive interiors 
showing two different uses of Armstrong's 
Linoleum—marble inlaid design No. 76 
in entrance hall, and tile inlaid pattern 
No. M63 in living-room. 
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your merchant the size of your 
room. The estimate he will 

give you for the complete job 

will be but little more than it 
costs to refinish your old floor 
properly—yet for this small cost 
you get a brand new floor whose 

beauty lasts for generations. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. Samples of linoleum 
floor designs suitable for the rooms 
you describe, with suggestions of 
draperies and wall colors to match, 
will be sent you free. 


New book for home decorators 


‘Floors, Furniture, and Color” brings 
to you for constant reference a host 
of practical ideas on home decora- 
tion and furnishing. It was written by 
Agnes Foster Wright, the well-known 
decorator. Illustrated in full color. 

Sent anywhere in the U. S. on re- 


oncéortwiceayearandtheusual Lf  ceipt of 25c. Address Armstrong 
dry dusting on cleaning days. jokneie, Cork Company, Linoleum Divi- 


Before you ask the price, first 
see the new patterns. Then tell 
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sion, 2595 College Avenue, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's Linoleum foraery floor in thehouse 
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Lovely Ever-Blooming 


ANEMONE 


For_Your Garden 


At so trifling a cost 
ELLIOTI’S “EXCELSIOR” ANEMONE 


The “Wind Flower” of ancient myth and 
poetry, now brought to a new perfection. 
A superb and exquisite flower, very large, 
semi-double in form, showing a great va- 
riety of delicate tints and brilliant colors— 
rose hues, purples, lilacs, pinks, vermillions, 
scarlets. A hardy perennial, easily grown 
from seed, blooming better the second year. 
In glorious flower from summer till late 
fall. Packet 50c. 


Three Other 
Surpassing Flowers 


New lish Prize Marigold—Neat and 
compact in growth—2 to 2% feet high— 
very profuse in bloom—fiowers of bright 
golden orange and of very large size. An 
improvéd: development from the African 
type. Commands admiration wherever seen. 
Ap chiding enrichment for the whole sum- 
oa while transients come and go. Packet 


Elliott’s New Giant Verbena—A wonder 
strain, unequaJled for size of bloom and 
for richness ‘am’ variety of color. In our 
trial gardens, this incomparable verbena 
has been greatly admired. At flower shows 
it has -won first prize wherever exhibited. 
Easy to grow. Packet 25c. 


Giant Snapdragon (Antirrhinum)—Rare 
creations ‘of the new “Maximum” type, 
growing from 3 to 4% feet tall. A care- 
fally proportioned mixture of fourteen dis- 
tinct varieties ranging from pure white 
with yellow blendings, through delicate 
tints of pink and rose, to deep carmine, and 
from the faintest lavender to royal purple, 
jncluding. many new and beautiful combi- 
ttations of color. Gorgeous all summer till 
frost.- Packet’ 35c. ---~----»- 


=~ Ad One* full-sized packet 
Special Elifott's “Excelsior” 
: Anemone with one each 

of these other three 

four packets, postpaid 


We. pay postage. Early orders are advised 
as the supply is limited. 


FREE-- Elliott’s Garden Book for 1926 is 

bigger, more complete, and more 
helpful than ever before. It describes hundreds 
of flower specialties and exclusive introductions 
for the out-of-the-ordinary garden, and a sec- 
ion devoted to the choicest garden vegetables. 

heeditionislimited. Write for yourcopy today. 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


613 Magee Bldg. 


Pittsburgh - - Pa. 
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Gardening With Annuals 


H, STUART ORTLOFF 


NNUAIS, those delightful things 

which spring up quickly from seed, 
and flourish and bloom luxuriantly the 
first season, have a niche in American 
gardening which is entirely their own. 
No other plants are able to compete 
with them or give such complete satis- 
faction in so many ways. They run the 
entire gamut of color, shape, and height, 
and are therefore quite capable of forming 
complete and beautiful garden pictures 
by themselves. They are so prolific in 
bloom that they serve admirably as cut- 
ting flowers. They are able to cover the 
spots left bare by bulbs or the treacherous 
perennials, such as dicentra or oriental 
poppies which bloom and then disappear 
eaving ugly holes in the border. In fact 
they might be considered a panacea for 
our garden ills. 

In many localities it is possible to pur- 
chase seedlings from a florist, but the 
task of raising them yourself from seed is 
not only simple but interesting, giving 
one a repaid feeling for the labor en- 
tailed. In fact the raising is so easy, and 
the seed so relatively inexpensive, that 
we have to employ a great restraint in 
our selection for fear of having a surplus 
of material for the space allotted. The 
success with annuals seems to lie in the 
fact of getting them started in a vigorous 
manner and keeping them growing so that 
we produce healthy and robust »lants. 

Annuals seem to be roughly divided 
into three classes; the hardy ones which 
can be sown directly in their allotted 
places, the half-hardy ones which need a 
little protection and are best raised in a 
coldframe, and the tender annuals which 
need to be started indoors fairly early 
to insure them a season long enough for 
development before frosts. There is no 
room in this article to tell of the best 
methods of sowing and transplanting 
annuals, The method is much the same 
— employed for perennials or vege- 
tables. 


N placing annuals in the garden we must 
remember the same precautions we 
exercised in planting our perennials. We 
must be conversant with their ultimate 
height, their color, and the time and dura- 
tion of their bloom. They can be used 
alone in good masses or they can be inter- 
planted among the perennials; this is 
especially effective in a new perennial 
garden where the plants have not taken 
up their full quota of allotted space. 

The care and maintenance of annuals 
are points upon which a large amount of 
our success depends. The soil, of course, 
should be in excellent condition when 
they are transplanted, and afterwards it 
should be kept well cultivated and given 
an occasional top dressing of some sort of 
fertilizer, such as bonemeal or sheep ma- 
nure. The reason for this is that annuals 
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are heavy feeders and need an abun- 
dance of food and moisture in order to 
develop a good crop of flowers in a single 
season. They are not deep rooted plants 
and depend upon surface food and water 
to a larger extent than perennials. The 
flowers should be removed as they fade 
for otherwise we will allow seeds to form 
and thus shorten the blooming period, 
for an annual lives only until it has pro- 
duced seed in order that it may reproduce 
itself. By putting off this function we can 
prolong the blooming season indefinitely 
in most cases. Of course the second 
blooms will not be as large as the first 
but will be fully as numerous if not more 


so. 
ANNU ALS respond to any care or treat- 

ment which is of a coddling nature. 
If we pinch back leggy plants we can pro- 
duce a more sturdy and much branched 
specimen which will produce many more 
blooms, and conversely if we pinch off 
side shoots we are able to produce larger 
and more perfect blossom heads; this is 
especially true of asters, while the former 
practice works out well with snapdragons 
or calendulas. Spraying for insect ene- 
mies should be resorted to in the same 
manner employed for perennials when the 
occasion arises. In the case of tall-growing 
plants of the African marigold and cosmos 
type, we should stake them for they are so 
shallow-rooted that they are likely to 
be damaged by heavy wind or rainstorms. 

The following list of annuals may be 
helpful in planning or arranging a garden. 
Annuals for edging: African daisy; 
ageratum (dwarf); candytuft; lobelia; 
mignonette; nasturtium; pansy; sweet 
alyssum; verbena; vinca. 

For the middle ground of beds or 
borders the following may be used to good 
advantage: ageratum; arctotis; asters; 
balsam; clarkia; cornflower; nigella; pop- 
pies; pot marigold; snapdragon; stocks; 
zinnias (low variety). 

The following tall annuals are suitable 
for backgrounds: cosmos; dahlias; nico- 
tiana;spider plant ;sunflowers (minjature). 

Annuals which endure shade or partial 
shade are: asters; clarkia; feverfew; 
godetia; lupin; nemophila; nicotiana; 
pansy; salvia; snapdragon; sweet alys- 
sum; sweet sultan; verbena. 

Some annuals for winter bouquets 
should also be planted such as ammo- 
bium;. celosia; globe amaranth; heli- 
chrysum; itnmortelle; lunaria}rhodanthe. 

These annuals are diffieult fo trans- 

lant: - baby’s breath; larkspury lavatera; 
upin; mallow;. nasturtium; nigella; pop- 
pies; sweet peas. ee? ‘ 

Annuals which ‘should be started in- 
doors are: ageratum; asters; heliotrope; 
lobelia; nicoti-na; pansy; petunia; salpi- 
glossis; salvia; schizanthus; snapdragon; 
stocks; swan r:ver daisy; verbena. 
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| ake tho your garden is covered 
with snow it is none too early to be 
planning what vegetables you will 
plant this year. You may not be able to 
include all of the following varieties in 
your city lot garden but by figuring out 
succession plantings and utilizing all the 
space it will be possible to crowd in a 
good many different vegetables even on a 
small plot of ground. 

Make your garden first on paper by 
drawing up a plan to scale in order to 
determine more accurately what seeds 
to order. Get your order in early for seeds 
to insure prompt delivery, and as soon as 
the ground is in workable condition 
spade or plow it carefully and prepare 
a well-worked, fertile seed bed. ou 
will then be ready to begin gardening in 
earnest as soon as weather conditions 
permit. 


Early Hardy Vegetables 


In this group are included hardy vege- 
tables which should be planted as soon 
as danger of heavy frosts is over. For 
this latitude (central Iowa) you may 
risk planting a few seeds in early or middle 
April. Make succession plantings for 
some of the earliest planted may fail to 
germinate. Farther south, of course, 
seeds may be sown earlier. 

Beets—Sow the seeds one-half inch 
deep in rows in good garden soil. The 
seeds may be sown rather thickly and 
thinned later, using the thinnings for 
greens. For early crops the Egyptian 
and Crimson Globe are good varieties; 
for the main crop Edmand’s is satis- 
factory. 

Brussels Sprouts—The seeds should be 
planted one-half inch deep in rows and 
thinned to eighteen inches. Not good to 
eat until fall. Good varieties are Long 
Island and Half Dwarf. 

Cabbage—For the early crop procure 
plants from the seedsman or start your 
own indoors. Transplant fifteen inches 
apart in rows when frosts are about over. 
Keep some protection at hand for cold 
nights. Early Jersey and Wakefield are 
good for the early crop. Late Flat Dutch 
is a good variety for the main crop which 
may be planted out when all danger of 
frost is over. 

Carrots—For early crops sow seeds one- 

half inch deep, three inches apart in rows. 
Early Forcing is a good early variety and 
Danvers is good for the main crop. 
_ Chard (Swiss)—Sow seeds three-fourths 
inch deep and six to eight inches apart 
in rows. There is no choice as to varieties. 
Commence cutting for greens when the 
leaves are six inches high. 

Lettuce—Richsoil is required for lettuce. 
Sow seeds one-fourth inch deep five 
inches apart in rows. Make several suc- 
cession plantings. Black Seeded Simpson 
\s a good early variety and Salamander 
is a good main crop. 

Onions—Plant sets one-half inch deep 
and two inches apart in rows in good 
garden loam for early onions. Cultivate 


freely. Any reliable seedsman will 


Planting the Small 
Vegetable Garden 


supply good sets. If onion seeds are used, | 
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plant rather thickly one-half inch deep, 
thinning as they grow. White Globe and 
Prizetaker are good varieties. 

Parsnips—Plant seeds one-half inch 
deep in good garden loam, thin to six 
inches apart. Early Round and Hollow 
Crown are good varieties to use. 

Peas—Plant very early in trenches four 
inches deep in rows three to four feet 
apart. Early Alaska, Little Marvel and 
Improved Extra Early are good early 
varieties. Plant the sweet wrinkled 

for later use even tho it takes them 
onger to mature. Dwarf Champion, 
Champion of England and Daniel O’ 
Rourke are all good late varieties. 

Potatoes (Early)—Plant four inches 
deep twelve inches apart in rows three 
feet apart. Use two eyes to each hill. 
Early Ohio, Irish Cobbler and Triumph 
are good early kinds. Green Mountain 
and Rural New Yorker are splendid later 
varieties. 

Radishes—Sow seeds one-half inch deep 
and two inches apart in rows. Scarlet 
Globe is a good early variety. White 
Icicle is also a good standby. Make sev- 
eral plantings. 

Spinach—Plant the seeds one inch 
deep and four inches apart in rows. Long 
Season and Victoria are good for spring 
sowings. 

Turnips—For early crops sow seeds 
one-half inch deep and three to four 
inches apart in rows. Keep them thinned 
as they grow. Early Milan is a good early 
type. Plant late turnips in midsum- 
mer. 


Vegetables to be Planted Later 


After danger of frost is over which in 
this locality (central Iowa) is in early 
May the tender vegetables may be 
planted. Other plantings of the above- 
mentioned should also be made now to 
insure plenty of early maturing vege- 
tables. A safe rule for tender vegetables 
listed below is to plant the seeds when 
apple trees bloom. 

eans (String)—Plant the seeds one 
inch deep and four to six inches apart 
in rows. Early Valentine and Refuge are 
good early varieties. Golden Wax is good 
for the main crop. 








Beans (Bush Lima)—Plant the seeds one 


inch deep and six inches apart in rows. 
Henderson’s Early Giant is a good early 
variety and Burpee’s Bush Lima is good 
for the main crop. Lima beans should be 
planted with the eye down. Pole limas 
and pole beans should be planted one 
inch deep and four seeds to a hill in rows 
three feet apart. Dreer’s Improved Lima 
is # good pole lima and Kentucky Wonder 
is a good pole bean. 

Cauliflower—Sow the seeds ono-half 
inch deep thinning to eight inches apart, 
or set plants at that distance when frosts 
are over. Dwarf Erfurt is a good early 
variety and Early Snowball is good for 
aa main crop. Cauliflower requires rich 
soil. 





Pe 


Cucumbers—Plant in (Cont, on p. 110 | ®. Gascnsenes 





urpee's 
Seeds 
Grow 


TO ANYONE at all interested in 
growing vegetables or flowers, 
Burpee’s Annual is a fascinat- 
ing book ;much more than merely 
a catalog of seeds and bulbs. 


It tells you when and how to 
plant the appetizing vegetables 
and exquisite flowers you look 
forward to having in your own 
garden; and gives you a wealth 
of assistance in choosing the most 
pleasing high grade varieties. 

There is a solid half century of 
experience and continuous devel- 
opment back of Burpee’s Seeds 
—the Best Seeds that Grow. And 
thepricesareextremely moderate. 


You can get a Free Sample of 
them—your own choice of any 
regular 10c packet of either vege- 
table or flower seeds—by mailing 
promptly the coupon request be- 
low for a copy of 


Burpee’s Annual 








World's A) 
Greatest / 4 


Garden /j fF 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheot. 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 


51-2 


Seed Growers 


. D. or St. 
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Gallons Beyond 
- Experiment - 


N the September issue of Better 

Homes and Gardens, we announced 

the new, perfected “‘O. K. National” 
fresh water system. You read that it 
was 100,000,000 gallons beyond ex- 
periment—that over 200 outfits in 
actual service for more than a year, 
had delivered that much fresh water 
without a single case of pump trouble. 
The effect of such an amazing record 
was instantaneous. People in every 
state have written us—folks who 
know what it means to get fresh 
water direct from well to every faucet 
instead of from a storage tank; who 
know that only a fresh water system 
can pump from well, cistern, lake 
or stream all at the same time; who 
know what an advantage it is to have 
a system that will fit in anywhere—in 
basement, garage, barn or power shed. 


Since our first announcement, other 
**O. K. National’’ Fresh Water Sys- 
tems have completed a year’s service. 
Adding their record, today’s story of 
National dependability is doubly 
sen 8 200,000,000 gallons 


eyond experiment. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
catalog, ‘‘Fresh Water’’. Ji tells 
the whole story. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302BelleviewPlace Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
largest and oldest builders of air-controlled 
equipment in the world. 


Two Types: Engine driven and electric. 
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This attractive cottage is being paid for at the rate of $60 a month 


Getting Title to That Home 


HARRY CREVISTON 


HE big celebration of home owner- 
ship is the paying of the last install- 
ment. When the program for buying 
a home is well under way, a careful 
watch should be kept for short cuts. If 
you have started in a small way with a 
limited first payment, you are probably 
paying an exceptionally high rate of 
interest; as your equity increases you 
can frequently find ways for changing 
your purchase plan to reduce the interest 
rate, or increase the credit against prin- 
cipal or even to reduce the amount of 
your payments so as to divert a portion 
of the outlay to other purposes such as 
enlarging the home or beautifying it and 
thus increasing its value. Just because 
you have started on one basis and know 
that some day the home will be yours 
does not mean that you should be satis- 
fied with that arrangement—instead, you 
should endeavor to better it. Remember 
that only a small difference in the rate of 
interest you are paying can accumulate 
a very sizable sum over a period of years. 
When you have at least a 50 percent 


| equity in your home, that is when it is 


at least half paid for, there is no reason 











for you to pay exorbitant interest rates 
provided your property is well located. 
Occasionally your bank will make you a 
very advantageous proposition if you 
have a reputation with them as being a 
good manager of your affairs. Some of the 


life insurance companies also now have 
very good contracts to offer you. For 
example, a man who is a well-known 
booster for home ownership was paying 
$75 per month on his home and only 
about half of this amount was being ap- 
plied to the principal, so that he still 
had about twelve years to pay. With 
the equity he already had in the home 
an insurance company was glad to loan 
him $5,000 to pay off the balance of the 
old mortgage and make a new one on 
which he has to pay only $66 per month 
for ten years. With payments of $9 per 
month less he will be paid up in consid- 
erably less time. Furthermore, included 
in the $66 is the cost of a life insurance 
policy to cover the amount of his loan, 
so that if he should die during those ten 
years the balance on the mortgage will 
automatically be paid from the insurance, 
his family will have the home clear of 
debt, and they will have a cash balance of 
the insurance money equal to whatever 
amount he has already paid to apply on 
the principal. In case he lives to carry 
out his contract, he will at the end of the 
ten years have his home paid for, and 
have an insurance policy (Cont. on p. 112 


The substantial brick house at left could 
scarcely be rented for $75 a month but that 
is all it costs the owner to carry it in the 
Building and Loan association. Monthly 


payments of $25 will eventually pay for 
the cottage shown below 
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For ROOFS- 


Building regrets 
are too common! 


When little or no attention is paid 
to the selection of building mate- 
rials, the inevitable must be ex- 
pected—a host of annoying and ; 
costly defects. 


There is a sure’ way to play safe. 
Select materials with care. Insist 
upon products of known reputation. 
Avoid “buying in the dark.” Test 
and compare before you buy. 








Get samples of Beaver Products 
for walls, for roofs. Make your own 
tests—severe tests. Make compari- 
sons. Prove positively that they 
build walls of permanent beauty 
and durability. See why they build 
roofs that stay sealed against the 
weather. Learn why experienced 
builders know the true economy of 
Beaver quality. 





THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Dept., 1402 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 


“Cousult the BEAVER PRODUCTS DEALER in Your Town” BEAVER ; 4 
VULCANITE HEXAGON SLABS 
THE IDEAL 
RE- ROOFING SHINGLE 





for WALLS 


BESTWALL 
PLASTER WALL BOARD 
BEAVER FIBRE WALL BOARD 
BEAVER AMERICAN PLASTER 
BEAVER GYPSUM LATH 
BEAVER GYPSUM BLOCK 


BEAVER 
VARNISHES ano ENAMELS 


for ROOFS 


BEAVER VULCANITE 
HEXAGON SLAB SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
SELF-SPACING SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
SLATE ano SMOOTH SURFACED 
ROLL ROOFINGS 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
BUILT-TO-ORDER ROOFS 


BEAVER VULCANITE 
ROOF PAINTS ano CEMENTS 


“BEAVER 
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PLASTERS -WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 





SMOOTH. ROCK-LIKE WALLS ARE ASSURED WITH BEAVER BESTWALL 
THE SUPERIOR PLASTER WALL BOARD 
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e — — 
Solve your roofing problem with 
BEAVER VULCANITE HEXAGON SLABS 
This is the original hexagon slab shingle. It is an extra hot coals, with water. Note how their design assures 
wide, durable, fire-safe roofing made of the famous Vulcan- fast, accurate application and extra roof protection, 
ite material. Bend and twist these tough, rigid slabs; see They are supplied in many beautiful shades and blends. 
why they lie tight, smooth and flat. Test them with Send for sample and literature. 
& ed ( ] 














Make a Basket for Your Garden Flowers 


O receptacle for garden 
flowers is quite so charm- 
ing as a well-designed 

basket. And it is such an easy 
matter to give the basket just 
the right color for any special flower. It is 
an interesting problem in color harmony 
to work out combinations for your favor- 
ite flowers and you can, if you make it, 
have a basket designed in both shape and 
color for each of the flowers you like best. 

There is the small, dainty and graceful 
flower, perhaps low-growing as well: de- 
sign your basket to harmonize in texture, 
size and color with the nature of the 
flower. Small baskets made of small 
reeds, painted or stained in soft colors, 
seem to invite flowers of this type. There 
is the tall, long-stemmed flower, perhaps 
of sturdy growth; you at once 
feel that the basket may be 
made of larger reeds, that it 
may be tall and have a handle. 
The color is suggested by the 
color of the flower and the 
foliage. Or perhaps you will 
want a basket that is designed 
for anything you may happen 
to have growing in your garden: 
paint the tin a soft yellow-green 
and the basket ivory with a 
leaning towards yellow, and 
you will find that it will be 
generally useful and suitable. 

The tin in this basket meas- 
ures five inches in diameter at 
the bottom, seven at the top, 
and is nine and a half in height. 

The basket measures six and 
ahalf inches in diameter at the 
bottom, eight at the top and is 
ten and a half inches in height. 

No base is necessary, since the 
tin will not slip out. 

No. 2 reeds are used to wind 
the handle, No. 3 for aveavers, 
No. 4 for spokes and No. 9 for 
the handle. , 

Cut sixty-six spokes twenty- 
five inches long. Cut two 
pieces of No. 9 reed for the 
handle, sixty inches long. 
Spokes are the reeds which 
form the frame work or ribs of 
the basket. Weavers are the « 
smaller reeds which are woven 
over and under. 

Soak the spokes five minutes 
in cold water and soak the 
weavers long enough to make 
them very pliable. Do not wet 
the basket after the weaving begins. Soak 
the spokes at the top and the bottom 
for the border and keep the winders for 
the handle very pliable. Constant soaking 
has a tendency to make the reeds rough. 


ARK all the spokes eight inches from 

the bottom To begin the weaving, 
double a long weaver and place the 
double around a group of three spokes at 
the mark, eight inches from the bottom, 
for pairing weave. In pairing weave there 
are two weavers behind two consecutive 
spokes. The left weaver passes over the 
right weaver, goes behind the spoke to the 
right of the right weaver and out. The 
right weaver then becomes the left and 
follows the same course. ‘To reverse 
pairing weave carry the weavers under 
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MRS. EDWIN LANG 


Even an Amateur Can Successfully 
Weave This Smart Flower Holder 


instead of over each other. It is simple. 

With the weaver doubled around the 
grotp of three spokes make one extra 
turn or twist of the weavers before en- 
closing the next three spokes. The space 
between the groups of spokes should be 
half an inch exactly. Measure; do not 
guess at this space. When all the spokes 
have been taken join the weaving around 
the tin two and a half inches from the 
bottom of the tin. 

To join the first row of weaving, let the 
front weaver come below the doubled 
end (the beginning of the weaving)... Let 
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This picture will help you in following directions 


the back weaver pass above the doubled 
end and reverse the second row of weav- 
ing, making the extra turn of the weavers 
as in the first row. 

To join the second row of weaving, 
after the last extra turn of the weavers 
carry the front weaver to the back and 
leave; bring the back weaver to the front, 
pass it above the doubled end and insert 
it thru the weaving to the back. Cut 
both weavers close to the weaving. 

Measure one inch, towards the bottom, 
on the middle spokes of the groups. 
Number the groups 1, 2, 3. Take the right 
spoke of 1, the middle spoke of 2 and the 
left spoke of 3 to form the group around 
which the weaving begins. Carry the 
right spokes under the left spokes. 
Double a weaver around this group, 


make an extra turn of the 
weavers, take the next group, 
remembering to pass the right 
spokes under the left each 
time. Make the weaving fit the 
tin. Join the weaving as above described. 
Weave another row of pairing, reverse 
this row. 

Insert an extra weaver for triple 
weave. In triple weave there are three 
weavers behind three consecutive spokes. 
Number the weavers 1, 2, 3. Pass 1 over 
2 and 3, carry it behind the spoke to the 
right of 3 and out. No. 2 now becomes 1 
and follows the same course; each weaver 
in turn passes over the other two, goes 
behind the next spoke and out. To re- 
verse triple weave carry the weavers 
under instead of over each other. Weave 
two rows around groups of three 
spokes. 

Divide the spokes into singles, 
weave three rows. Spread the 
spokes from the beginning of the 
first row of triple so that the 
basket will measure six inches at 
the last row of weaving. 

Border at bottom of basket. First 
row: pass one spoke behind four 
spokes and out. Second row: pass 
one spoke over four spokes and to 
the inside. Cut off the spokes 
close to the weaving. 


BEGIN weaving towards the top. 
Measure four inches towards 
top on middle spokes of groups 
for the next weaving. Number the 
spokes 1, 2, 3, etc. Take the right 
spoke of 1 and the left spoke of 2, 
double a weaver around the two 
spokes for pairing weave. Next 
take the middle spuke of 2; then 
take the right spoke of 2 and the 
left spoke of 3 together in one 
group. Continue the weaving 
around, taking the spokes in 
singles and in groups of two each. 
Join the weaving as above de- 
scribed. Make the weaving fit 
the tin. Weave another row of 
pairing, reverse this row. 

Measure one and one - half 
inches on the single spokes for the 
next row of weaving. It will be 
seen that the middle spokes are 
straight all the way. 

Number the groups of two 
spokes each 1, 2, 3. Take the 
right spoke of 1 and the left 
spoke of 3 together to form a 
a group. Double a’ weaver around this 
group for pairing weave. Carry the right 
spokes under the left spokes, and carry 
both the right and the left spokes over 
the single spokes. Continue the weaving 
around, taking the spokes in singles 
and in groups of two spokes each. Join 
this row as above described. Make the 
weaving fit the tin. Weave another row 
of pairing, reverse this row. 

Insert an extra weaver for triple weave. 
Weave five rows, making the weaving 
of the five rows spread a little so 
that the basket will measure eight 
inches at the top of the fifth row. This 
will allow room for the ends of the border. 

Border-at top of basket. First row: The 
spokes are in singles and in pairs. Carry 
one single spoke (Continued on page 36 
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Look about your home! 


See how easily Upson Board would cover cracked, 
ugly plaster....replace falling ceilings... .insulate 
attic or garage....add closet space... .partitions.... 
help you with dozens of useful household articles. 
Upson Board hasa year-after-year record of less than 
one complaint to every 8,000,000 feet sold and used. 


Upson. Fibre - Tile 
comes in big panels 
your carpenter ap- 
plies right over old 
wainscoting in bath- 
room or kitchen. 
When enameled it 
looks and wears like 
ceramic tile— at one- 
tenth the cost. 













Do you like to build 
things? You'll be sur- 
prised how easily you 
can use Upson Board 
to make waste-bas- 
kets, table tops, cabi- 
nets, and dozens of 
other useful articles. 

















For bathrooms and 
kitchens. ““The Upson 

ibre-Tile wainscot- 
ing in our bathroom 
looks like the porce- 
lain tub and fixtures.” 
. W. B., New Hart- 
ord, N. Y. 





Upson Board is three products in one 





For ceilings—there is nothing betterat any 
price. It is not dangerously heavy like plaster 
orplaster-filled boards. Itsavesrepairs—will not 
crack. Tests prove it harder, stiffer, stronger. 





, When your plas- 
meee.  terceilingscrack 

=—, or fall—nothing 
better than Up- 
son Board at any 
price. It won’t 
crack. 


For insulating—laboratory tests prove Upson 
Board 10% better than plaster twice as thick. 











Its use adds comfort—saves fuel—enhances . 
: =sS 
investment. aoe 

. , U7 4 ‘ ig mm | atts ag me 
Forshea thing—Upson Boardstiffensthe frame- 4, @ d iad te enue of Gemmte a8 
work—adds warmth—and isless costly toapply. distinctive peri 


Laboratory tests prove Upson Board 25% to 
200% stronger than ordinary sheathings. 














Your carpenter applies Upson Board in one-third ' ee 

the time of plaster, without irritating muss or io 

dirt. Once up it is easily kept clean with a damp a ~n 

cloth. And properly applied, it should never te pm y ' | The Upson Company 

warp mertime and comfort- 228 Upson Point 

e ably warm in winter.” Lockport, N. Y. 
y zi Cc. F. C., Waldboro, 

Mail the coupon for helpful blue-prints. Me. Enclosed find ten cents 
for finished samples of 
Upson Board and Upson 


Fibre-Tile and for blue 
pprocesseo |f "RIEL IPEDS CL 
type of room 


Look for the famous blue-center IN ohio ns oddteentounmiaerneies 





for WALLS :: CEILINGS :: SHEATHING :: INSULATION 


























Magnificent 
New Varieties 


French 
Philadelphus 


(Mock Orange) 


These new and rare varieties of im- 
ported French Philadelphus afford 
you an opportunity to add an unusual 
and beautiful touch to your home 
plantings at a very moderate cost. 


As can be judged from the illustra- 
tion above, they differ in important 
respects from the ordinary varieties 
of Philadelphus, especially in size, 
fragrance and profusion of flowers; 
also in length of blooming season. 
At present we are able to offer the 
following new and incomparably 
beautiful varieties of Philadelphus 
at extremely reasonable prices: 
Albatre—Very showy. Dense panicles of 
white double flowers. - Very bushy. Grows 
to four or five feet in height. (Single 
plants $1.00 each). / 

Virginalis—Truly magnificent new variety. 
The flowers are large, handsome and sweet- 
ly fragrant. Blooming season very long. 
The bush has good foliage and grows mode- 
rately tall. (Single plants $1.00 each). 
Glacier—One of the best new varieties. 
Wonderfully attractive, thick clusters of 
cream colored flowers, giving effect of one 
enormous double flower. Grows to five 
feet in height. (Single plants $1.00 each). 


Two-year-old ) 5 Shru 
Special ier 64 slente, $ ian 
Offer 


Your choice 
of above va- 
rieties. 


or 10 Shrubs $8.50 


Shipment at planting time. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. These unusual varieties are hard 
to secure and our stock is limited. Make 
sureof getting them by orderingimmediately. 
F r e e America’s foremost catalog 
™of shrubbery, trees, ever- 

reens, vines, plants and seeds. Beautifully 
illustrated; every variety carefully and ac- 
curately described. Full of helpful, prac- 


tical suggestions for beautifying garden and 
home grounds. Write today for free copy. 


The Storrs & Harrison 
Company 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 72 years 


Box B 2 Painesville, Ohio 
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The Control of Fire Blight 


C. T. GREGORY 
This Is the Month to Watch for It 


N spring, when the young tender twigs 

of the apple tree suddenly turn brown 
and many of the clusters of blossoms are 
blasted, in fact when the tree looks as 
if it had been lightly swept with a hot 
flame, that is fire blight. This is a most 
aggravating disease on most varieties of 
apples since it causes the destruction of 
much of the new growth without killing 
the tree. Against this form of fire blight 
the grower is almost helpless because it is 
practically futile to trim out the diseased 
twigs. Certain varieties of apple like 
Spitzenberg and Jonathan are often com- 
pletely destroyed 
by the disease. 
In southern Indi- 
ana at least, 
Winter Banana 


apple orchar 
and Wealthy are - 


The dead limbs in this pear tree 
are the result of blight. Such trees 
are often the source of blight in 


hold-over cankers are produced. These 
trunk cankers usually have a rather 
smooth sunken surface and an irregular 
margin which is sharply outlined by a dis- 
tinct crack between the healthy and dis- 
eased wood. 

Most varieties of apples seem able to 
prevent the germs from growing into the 
larger limbs. However, the Spitzenberg 
and Jonathan are weak in this respect 
and may be completely killed by repeated 
attacks of the fire blight. In general 
quinces are like the apple, only subject 
to the blossom and twig blight. So geri- , 
ous is this blight on pears that 
when a pear tree dies it is al- 
most certain to be caused by 
fire blight. It is our misfor- 
tune that the outstanding 
variety of pears that is re- 





very susceptible 
to the disease. 

Besidestheap- |, 
ple, both quinces 
and pears are at- 
tacked, especial- 
ly pears, which 
may be regarded 
as the fountain- 
head of the 
trouble. In many 
places this dis- 
ease is known as 
pear blight and 
indeed fire blight 
has wiped out 
many a thriving 
pear orchard. It 
is this curse of 
the pear tree that 
has made its cul- 
ture sO unpopu- 
lar in a great many places. 

The cause of fire blight is a 
tiny germ, known as Bacillus 
amylovorus. This germ is 
unique in that it was the first 
bacterium to be discovered by 
scientists as causing a plant 
disease. Like many other 
germs, it is incapable of enter- 
ing a plant without some out- 
side help. Tarnish plant bugs, 
wasps, ants, snails, and bees, 
particularly the latter, are the 
unwitting beasts of burden for 
this fire blight germ. 




























ar sistant to the attacks of fire 
*-| blight is just about the most 
worthless variety otherwise, 
the Kieffer. 

The susceptibility of the 
pear tree makes it an ideal 
harboring place for the germs. 
Often a serious attack of fire 
blight in an apple orchard can 
be traced to the pear tree. 
This being true, the first step 
in wiping out the blight is 
the destruction of these pears. 
With these harborers out of 
the way it may be feasible to 
cut out the cank- 
ers in the apple 
trees, a particu- 
larly easy job in 
the small home 
orchard. An- 
other fact that 
has been noted 
is that only the 
tender succulent 
tissues are sub- 
ject to blight. 
Naturally, heavy 
fertilization with 
nitrate should be 
avoided since 
this will tend to 
force the trees in- 
to a_ succulent, 
soft growth. It 
may be best to 
avoid the Spitz- 














With the warm days of 


A close-up of pear blight. The 


enberg andJona- 
than varieties, 


spring the germs, that have 
been spending the winter in the 
old cankers on the limbs or 


irregular crack near the bottom of 
the twig is characteristic of the edge 
of a fire blight can 


whereas Grimes, 
Delicious, Ben 





trunk of the tree, renew their 
activity. On the surface of 
the canker will appear sweetish slimy 
drops, containing millions of the germs, 
and bees visiting these sweetish drops 
become well laden with the germs. The 
subsequent visits to apple blossoms usual- 
ly result in the introduction of the bac- 
teria into the tender flower tissues, an 
ideal place for the growth of the bacteria. 
As a result the flower clusters and twigs 
are soon dead. The tender rapidly grow- 
ing water sprouts are also subject to 
attack, indeed water-sprout invasion is 
very often a means of entrance into the 
trunk or larger limbs, where the large 


Davis, Astrach- 
an and others 
are more resistant to the disease. In the 
last analysis, however, the best recom- 
mendation for fire blight is to get rid of 
the pear trees, and to avoid the suscep- 
tible apple varieties, if you want the 
easiest possible control. 


[Editor’s Note—This is the second in a 
new series of articles by Mr. Gregory in 
which he will discuss the various pests 
and diseases affecting fruits, vegetables 
and flowers. Mr. Gregory will be glad 
to answer any question for you on this 
phase of gardening.] 
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Before you build or repair, find out about Pondosa 


IN the Inland Empire of the Great Northwest there grows the ideal all- 
purpose building material—Pondosa Pine, sovereign of soft-woods. Light 
in weight, yet strong, it is the choice of home-builders who want beautiful 
lumber that is also economical. Every trade-marked stick is rigidly graded, 
thoroughly seasoned and carefully milled. For sale at all good lumber 
yards. Write for your free copy of “Bingo of Flathead”—a dog’s story of 
Pondosa. Address Dept. 13, Western Pine Manufacturers Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 
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It isn't necessary 














TAL NNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


wakes up 
the fire 





Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2795 4th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn, 

The Proper Oper- 
ation of the Home Heating Plant’’. and full information 
on the subject of automatic heat control. I have 
checked below the kind of fuel I am now using or have 
under consideration: 


[] Coal | | Oil [] Gas 


Name. occ. ccccosccocece 


Please send me your free booklet, “ 


a Dist. Steam 
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Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


V—William Toole, Sr. 


UTOMOBILES get both praise and 
blame for a great many things. Like 
the little girl with the curl, they may be 
“very, very good,” or they may be “just 
horrid.”’ It all depends upon your point 
of view. For ten or twelve years now, be- 
cause of the ease with which they can 
travel, folks everywhere have been able 
to enjoy the out of doors as they never 
could before. But alas! following in the 
trail of the chugging motor car, every 
spring and summer one sees increasing 
devastation of the wild flowers and plants 
by the roadside and in field and wood. 
Blossom and stem and root are plucked 
away by the armful, only to wither and 
fade. And thus without meaning to be 
thoughtless or careless, folks have caused 
the automubile to become a real menace 
to America’s beautiful out of doors. 

It is this fact which has caused William 
Toole, Sr., for more than fifty years a 
student and grower of cultivated flowers, 
to devote his later years to a study of 
native wild flowers and plants. And yet 
William Toole’s efforts are not confined 
merely to gaining a knowledge of the 
plants, nor to preserving them in the 
places where they grow wild. He has 
conceived the idea of learning how to use 
these plants; he strives to adapt them to 
the needs of folks so that they can be used 
in the best way to make many a home 
grounds more attractive; and he wishes to 
show those who sincerely love the beauty 
of woods and fields how to bring home 


some of its treasures wi.nout taking away 
any of the charm frogntheir native haunts. 

William Tools, Sr , who is best known 
as the “pansy man” of Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin, recervéd his love of flowers as a birth- 
right. His two grandfathers in England 
and Ireland were gardeners. Soon after 
Mr. Toole came to Wisconsin sixty-six 
years ago, therefore, he, too, began to 
grow flowers. Until, as time went on, 
the valley between the hazy blue glacial 
bluffs of the Devil’s Lake region has be- 
come quite as well-known because it is 
the home of the Toole pansy farm as 
because it was for many years the winter 
home of Ringling’s circus! 

Some eighty beautiful varieties of 
pansies are credited to William Toole, Sr. 
And because of his success with plants, his 
work with community clubs near his 
home, and his true nobility of character, 
he was in 1911 granted by the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Wiscon- 
sin a certificate of honorary recognition— 
one of the first ever given. 

But William Toole, Sr., now that his 
hair is as white as one of his own loved 
pansies, is no longer a business man. 
And in spite of the splendid work which 
he has done with pansies, it is his intimate 
acquaintance with the native plants of his 
state and his appreciation of their value 
for home gardens during these later years 
which is considered his best gift to his 
fellow men. 

All around his home, (Cont, on p. 110 


William Toole, Sr., whose hobby is preserving native plants 
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HENDERSON’S SEEDS ARE TESTED SEEDS — THE STANDARD SINCE 1847 


Brilliant Mixture 
Poppies 





Large Early Flowering 
Mixed Cosmos 


New Giant Large 
Flowering Mixed 














204 Pages 
1000 Pictures 








What this book contains 


204 pages packed with valuable 
gardeninformation. Ovér 1,000 pic- 
tures showing actual results from 
Henderson's tested seeds. Describes 
hundreds of varieties of flowers and 
vegetables perfected by Peter Hen- 
derson & Co. through 78 years ex- 
perience. 


Offers dozens of specially selected 
collections of flower seeds arranged 
especially for harmony of color and 
continuity of bloom. Tells you when 
to plant the different varieties of 
flowers and how—valuable cultural 
directions which guide you in mak- 
ing your garden more beautiful and 
more productive. Includes a calen- 
dar of planting dates for flowers. 
Gives proper remedies for insects 
and fungus. 


Illustrates necessary garden im- 
plements, their uses, prices and com- 
plete description. Get this Hender- 
son catalogue before you buy flower 
seed. Clip the coupon now! 

















Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet 
Peas 


Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters 








Zinnias 







HENDERSON’S 
NEW OFFER 


1926 Seed Catalogue and 
6 Packets of Flower Seeds 


only 10c 





AlLcoupon withonly 10cand Mixed Petunias, New Giant Large 

we will send you“Everything Flowering Mixed Zinnias, Large 

for the Garden,” Henderson’s new Early Flowering Mixed Cosmos— 
seed catalogue, together with the loveliest and most prolific of 
Elenderson’s usw Gower ceed offer their kind. These seeds, like all 
—6 packets of tested flower seeds. Henderson seeds, are tested seeds. 
These six packets of flower seeds Many of the accepted methods 


saatnite Mead : f of testing seeds were originated by 
include Iienderson's most famous Peter Henderson over a generation 


Specialties—Henderson’s Invinci- ago, These methods, improved by 
ble Asters, Brilliant Mixture Pop- years of experience, still safeguard 
pies, Giant Waved Spencer Sweet the standard quality of Henderson’s 
Peas, Single Large Flowering Seeds. 


Coupon Envelope Counts for Cash 


This special collection of flower seeds 
comes to you enclosed in a coupon en- 
velope, which, emptied and returned to 
us, will be accepted as 25c cash pay- 
ment on any order of a dollar or more. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
Enclosed is 10¢c for Henderson’s Seed Catalogue 
and 6 packets of famous tested flower seeds, 
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Single Large 
Flowering Mixed 
Petunias 
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Twelve Ways to Improve the Home 


I have been so much 

interested in the “ways 
to improve the old home” 
which have appeared in past 
issues of Better Homes and 
Gardens that I should like to tell of a 
method devised by my husband to make 
washing day easier. I consider it a great 
help to the women who find that the 
lifting of heavy pails of water means 
backache and tired nerves. 

We have no set tubs in the basement 
but have a sink with hot and cold water. 
My husband had several brass water 
faucets so he had a plumber make a hole 
about an inch from the bottom in each of 
two galvanized tubs and solder in the 
faucet. The tubs sit on the wash 
bench and I attach the hose to the 
sink faucets and fill my tubs, and also 
the electric washer, in that way. When 
the washing is finished, instead of hav- 
ing to lift heavy tubs of water, I mere- 
ly attach hose to faucets and p it the 
end into the drain. Thus I can do all 
of my washing without lifting a pail 
of water. One corner of our basement 
has been converted into a laundry 
with plenty of shelves. The whole has 
been whitewashed and is well lighted 
so Monday morning is not so much 
to be endured but rather enjoyed.— 
Mrs. F. L. D., Massachusetts. 


We needed another bedroom. 

Selling our equity and applying 
the cash on a new six-room home was 
one possibility. We considered that. 
But it would mean the assuming of a 
new obligation, a setback, so to speak, 
that would cancel years of sacrifice and 
saving. Lived-in homes, tho well 
preserved, must be sold at a discount, 
while new homes, constructed in this 
day of high costs, are priced at an 
appalling figure. The difference in 
the valuation of the old home and a 
suitable new one would be $2,000 at 
least. i 

And that $2,000 gave us pause. We 
racked our braing for some other 
solution, one that would not involve 
so much additional capital. And we 
finally hit on the plausible alternative 
of remodeling the old home. It hap- 
pened that the builders had provided it 
with a commodious sleeping porch, 
screened and well roofed in. Why not 
make that a room? Why not, indeed? 

A carpenter—glad of a chance to break 
a spell of unemployment—was called in 
to look us over. He gave an estimate, 
based on an outlay of six hinged win- 
dows, a pine floor and walls of wallboard 
with an air space all around, at $71—and 
that included the labor! 

We told him to go ahead, and in three 
days the room was completed. Then we 
set to, with our own hands, and papered 
the walls. It is really not much of a job 
to paper a room with a low ceiling. Any 
man can do it, any man whose wife can 
stir up flour and water into a dependable 
paste, so that expense was a mere baga- 
telle. 

Now to furnish our new room. The 
young man for whom the den was being 
equipped “cut in” with a ten-foot piece of 
cord and made an extension for the table 
lamp. This lamp was a creation of wire 
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Contributed by Our Readers 


These Suggestions Can Help You to 
Make Your Home More Comfortable 


and decorated parchment that lis sister 
had made. We purchased an inexpensive 
rug, a few yards of curtain scrim—and 
the rest of the furnishings were ‘‘scared 
up” or improvised. A center table that 
had always been in the way was good for 
a study table. A bottomless wicker rock- 
ing chair was dragged out of the base- 
ment and rebottomed—for 35 cents; a 
discarded sanitary couch that sagged in 
the middle was braced up and made good 
as new; a cover that had belonged to it 








, 


“The Six-Room Bungalow’ 


I have always been contented 

When the business hours were done 
To spend my time in seeking 

Ways and means to fruitless fun, 
But I’ve never had the fullness 

Of contentment that I know 
Since that girl of mine and I 

Secured our bungalow. 


My pockets bulge with catalogs 
Of seeds and rakes and hoes, 
Describing how to make the beans 
Grow six feet high in rows 
Or how to cut the roses so 
They'll throw the longest shoots 
And where to plant the hollyhocks 
“From firm selected roots.” 


So now instead of movies 
When the clock is striking eight 
Friend wife is washing dishes 
While I’m pushing on a rake, 
And even tho the work is hard 
And progress mighty slow 
There’s heaps o’ downright pleasure 
In our six-room bungalow. 


—G. A. Eldridge. 








in its heyday of usefulness was also re- 
trieved; a few simple pictures, and a pair 
of bookends embracing a_ half-dozen 
juvenile volumes, completed the initial 
outlay of furnishings. 

And there it was: a brand new room. 
A sort of rustic little den in which the boy 
could loll or work to his heart’s content. 
The transformation was all brought about 
in a week’s time. The actual expenditure 
for remodeling and furnishing, in cash, was 
less than $100. 

Someone in Better Homes and Gardens 
suggested recently how the expansive 
front porch may be converted into a sun 
parlor. Great idea! That will be our next 
venture in remodeling.—L. W. L., Utah. 


3 Many of us who live in houses built 
several years ago are confronted by 
the very real problem of a good place in 
which to keep our clothing, there being 
few or no built-in clothes closets. A 
home in which I was visiting the other 


day had at least partially 
solved the problem and very 
satisfactorily at that. 

They had been the pos- 
sessors of an old wardrobe 
that had gone “wabbly” from age and 
use. Something had to be done so they 
thought they would try to make a clothes 
closet from it. When they measured the 
space from the chimney to the side wall 
they found that the front and sides 
2xactly filled the space. The back and 
top of the wardrobe were sawed and fitted 
into fill the top and bottom and it was 
not necessary to buy any new lumber. 
They then removed the old finish and 
finished it like the rest of the woodwork 

in the room. 

When I exclaimed upon its attrac- 
tive gm ogg my friend begged me 
to look inside. There on each side of 
the doors at the top was a shelf for 
the hats. Between the shelves ran a 
rod from which swung the dresses and 
suits on hangers. At the bottom on 
each side of the doors were two more 
shelves on which stood the shoes ready 
for wear. At my look of surprise and 
appreciation my friend smiled and 
said, “Yes, a place for everything now.” 
Not only had it added to the appear- 
ance of the room but it furnished 
more and better closet space than it 
ever had as a wardrobe.—Mrs. L. D., 
Indiana. 


4 The lighting fixtures in our house 
were as impossible as anything 
could be—cheap brassy things with two 
gas jets and two electric sockets 
adorned with fluted glass shades. No 
amount of cleaning succeeded in bring- 
ing a shine to the brass. After having 
the gas disconnected, and making sure 
the electric wiring was above the gas 
joints I cut off the gas fixtures with a 
metal saw purchased for fifteen cents— 
at You-know-where (5 and 10). The 
glass shades were donated to a rum- 
mage sale. My next purchases at the 
same store were: a can of black gloss 
enamel, brush, clear shellac and an- 
other brush; at the stationer’s I pur- 
chased a sheet of artists’ water color 
paper (35 cents) and a package of 
flower stem wire not too stiff, and in 
the drapery department of a dry goods 
store I found a cotton braid for five cents 
a yard. The brass was given tvo coats of 
enamel, the paper cut into 18x¥ rectangles 
and painted orange color on both sides 
with a design in black on the inside. The 
wire in lengths of 18 inches was bent into 
circles to which the paper cylinders were 
sewed. Pieces of wire were attached to 
the upper end to fasten to the screws 
holding the shade in place. After the 
braid was sewed to both edges the shade 
was shellacked.—Mr. L. B., South Dakota. 


5 We priced breakfast sets at several 

places but found a breakfast table and 
four chairs would cost around $25. We 
found one set for $20 but the chairs were 
poorly constructed. At auction we bought 
a drop-leaf table for $4; and four chairs 
at $1.25 each from a man who was selling 
his goods to pay debts. At another auc- 
tion I bid twenty-five cents on & 
wash-stand. It had (Cont. on p. 56 
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Wards New Spring 


This year, yes, even in the first 
six months, there can be a cash 
saving of $50.00 for you—if you 
write for this book—if you use 
this book—if you send all your 
orders to Ward’s. Because— 
Every Ward price is a Money- 
Saving Price. 


We used over $60,000,000 in 
cash to secure these low prices 
for you. Cash always gets the 
lowest price. And buying in the 
largest quantities, by the car 
load, by the train load, yes, even 
contracting for the entire out- 
put of a factory, we are always 
able to secure a price that means 
a saving for you. 


We Search the Markets 
of the Whole World 
Our complete organization of 


buyers, our experts in all kinds 
of merchandise, go to every 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


gomery 


Better Homes and Gardens 


market in their search for the 
new thing, the mew pattern or 
design, for bigger bargains, or 
for better quality at the price. 

All the year round we have 
buyers in Europe—the rubber 
for our tires comes direct from 
the Orient, we buy silk in Japan 
—we buy wherever and when- 
ever we can secure the best bar- 
gains for you. 


We never sacrifice . 
Quality to make a low 
Price 


At Ward’s your satisfaction is 
our first thought always. Will 
this shoe, or this chair, or this 
stove give our customers com- 
plete satisfaction? That is the 
first thing. We never ‘‘cheapen’”’ 
an article to make the price 
seem lower. 

A low price at Ward’s always is a 
Genuine low price because it is 


Ward & Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 
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Your orders 
are shipped 


within 24 hours 


send all your orders to Ward's. 


Catalogue 
Is Now Ready for You 


never a low price made at the sacri- 
fice of quality. 


You Always Buy On 
Approval—at Ward’s 


Montgomery Ward & Co. published 
the first mail order guarantee: “‘Your 
money back if you ask for it.”” That 
was the Golden Rule policy upon 
which this business was established 
and which we have lived up to for 
fifty-four years. 

The opportunity for saving and 
satisfaction is now yours. We say to 
you—this new Spring Catalogue is 
yours free. But the next step must 
be yours. Send us your name on the 
coupon below and our complete 
Spring Catalogue will be sent you free. 






Your orders will be given immediate 
attention and shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of 
our seven big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It is quicker 
and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 























To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept- 130-H 
Baltimore Chicago (Kansas City St. Pau’ 
Portland,Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 


complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


Acopy of our Wall Paper Sample Book 


will be sent you free if you are inter- } soee 
e ested. Shall we send you a copy? 
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interior trim, doors. 
floors and paneling 


justifies theconfidence of both owner 
and builder inits pre-eminence, as an 
interior finish of great stability and 
durability. Because of its intense hardness, 
it “stays put” when once placed, preserving 
to the last, the fine workmanship which 
craftsmen take pride in bestowing upon it. 









Dining room trim and furniture, all birch 


By using Northern birch for interior trim, 
doors, and paneling, you can secure a differ- 
ent treatment for every room—natural finish, 
stain, or under enamel. The beauty of birch 
floors is fully matched by their serviceability, 
whether varnished, stained or waxed. 
Your home finished in birch and furnished 
in birch will ever wia the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of your friends. 


Read more of this wonderful American wood in 
the ‘Beautiful Birch” brochure—FREE on request 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 






Beautitil Birch for. 
Beautiful Woodwork 
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mn Dignifiell, Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 

Jy Crowded with’ opportunity for 
money-making: and . big fees. 

, 7 to $10,000 Incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 


~ correspondence methods, Credéfitials award- 

ed. We assist students and uates in 

qocting started and developing their busin . Estab- 
ishec 

eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


916. Write for information:¥€- will open your 
American Landscape School, 79-J, Newark, N. Y. 
Wheel Hoes 


AGE and Drills 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc. 
better than you can with old-fashione 
tools and ten times quicker. A woman, boy or 
irl can do it. Plant closer and work these 
fland tools. Either c: mpined or separate tools. 
Write for free folder showing 
t any styles. 
_\FRED. H. BATEMAN CO. 
. e4e So. Wash. Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Garden Reminders 
FEBRUARY is an interesting month to 


. gardeners everywhere. In the central 
portion of the United States it is still 
too early for much actual gardening but 
many things may be done in advance of 
the planting season; southern and western 
neighbors, however, are more fortunate 
and are already busy with spring work. 
Altho some of the following tips apply par- 
ticularly to the central states the general 
suggestions are applicable in all parts of 
the country. 

Spring blooming shrubs if pruned at 
all should not be pruned until they have 
finished bloomiffg. Among the group will 
be found the barberry; forsythia; lilac; 
dogwood; deutzia; mockorange; flower- 
ing currant; snowball; weigela; and the 
spireas—thunbergii, vanhoutteii and pru- 
nifolia. 

Lime is needed in many gardens. You 
may easily determine whether or not it 
should be applied to yours by giving the 
blue litmus paper test. Procure some 
slips of the litmus paper from the drug 
store and roll a strip into a ball of damp 
After pressing the dirt 
firmly, look at the paper and if it has 
turned pink the soil needs liming. Lime 
should be applied just after the ground 
has been prepared for planting. One 
hundred pounds of hydrated lime or 
65 pounds of stone lime will be sufficient 
for a plot of ground 50x50 feet. 

Rhubarb may be obtained early in 
the season by placing headless barrels 
over a few plants. The barrels should be 
banked with fresh manure and the tops 
partially covered with glass. 

Grapefruit seeds will produce inter- 
esting house plants. Sow the seeds thickly 
in a shallow dish of fresh earth, covering 
the seeds with one-half inch of soil. The 
plants with their dark green leaves make 
a pleasing variation for the spring window 
garden. 


Dahlia tubers should be inspected 
occasionally. If they appear shriveled 
and dry sprinkle lightly but not enough 
to start them growing. If they seem 
damp or moldy provide for a better 
circulation of air. 

Tools should be ordered before spring 
work begins. The up-to-date gardener 
is not content simply with a rake, hoe and 
spade but he studies the catalogs and 
advertisements to determine what is new 
and best along the line of garden tools. 

Grapes should be trimmed this month 
in the north central sections of the 
country; fruit trees sprayed with a lime 
sulphur solution to control San Jose 
scale and fungus disease spores; cuttings 


| taken of hardwood shrubs before the sap 


starts, and the garden plots fertilized. 

Garden diaries are interesting and 
valuable. Plan for one this year and in it 
note the dates of heavy frosts; dates of 
planting and blooming, and other items 
of interest. You will find that you wish 
to consult such a record many times a 
year. 
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in Spring 


It’s to be a real 
home — beautiful 
— roomy — warm, 
And tight against 
Winter’s weather. 
Because you're go- 
ing to give that 
new heating plaat a real chance. 
You'll not ask it to heat cold air 
slipping in while air already warmed 
slips out. Higgin All-Metal Weather- 
strips will go on every door and win- 
dowasyou build,insuringawarm,cozy 
home—tight against dust and soot. 


THE HIGGIN MFG CO. 
507 Washington St. Newport, Ky, 






Write for the Higgin 
Weatherstrip book 
Jt’s free. 















Hallowell Work Bench 


Just what you and your boy need— a good 
work bench and a place to keep your tools. 
Comes knocked-down; steel legs planking, 
planed and bored to fit; nuts, bolts, every- 
thing. Costs less than a wooden bench, 
lasts longer. 


Write today for illustrated booklet. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box 14 Jenkintown, Pa. 

















WONDERFUL PLANT FOOD. 


es aan 4 “Watch-em-Grow” Plant Food works 
watch em ow W wonders with sickly and backward 
. plants. It is a perfectly balanced 
plant food, not a stimulant. Clean 
and oderless, dissolves quickly in 
water, Used by over 100,000 custo- 
mers in 1925. We have never had 
a complaint, Send 10c for trial 

ckage. Try it on your plants. 


hen convinced of its merits, return 











the empty envelope of your trial 
package together with 40c and we 
will send a big 50c =~, D - 
5747 Detroit Ave. 
The Temley Plant Food Co., ¢ieveland, Ohio 
SEPTIC TANKS Provide LOW COST 
Sewage Disposal 
Save bother and expense of concrete tank or 
cesspool by instaliing Kaustine Armco Iron 
ite for free catalog 217 and 
low prices. Free installation 
advice. Give name of 
+ Kaustine Co., Ine, 
* Buffalo, XN. 


Septic Tank. Wr 
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The 
THRIFT 
BOOK 
OF 


A 
NATION 














We are style headquarters. From the de- 
signing rooms of New York and Paris 
tome the new modes shown in our catalog. 
You pay nothing extra for style—but you 
get tt, and quality besides, when your 
selection is made fromthe World's Largest 
Store. We guarantee a saving. 


























Spring ts cleaning time. New rugs; a 
davenport for the living room; a new vac- 
uum cleaner; a bedroomto be kalsomined. 
Everything you need to make 71 home 
attractive ts priced in the Thrifty Book to 


Tirso “mt oe 35,000 Bargains in this 


New Spring Book 


With this new catalog—“The Thrift Book of a Nation”—you have ac- 
cess to 35,000 bargains, the greatest store in the world! 

So complete is this book that practically every need for the family, 
the home, the farm, and the shop can be supplied from its pages—at 
prices that insure big savings. 

Millions buy from the World’s Largest Store because they have found 
here the quality they prefer; have learned that 99 out of every 100 
orders are actually shipped within 24 hours after they are received; have 

















Men order fromthe World’s Largest Store 










because they find it convenient and eco- ° ° : ° 
nomical. Style apparel and sturdy work proven to their own satisfaction that they make real savings. 

clothing are displayed at attractive prices ° . . ° ° 

én our new catalog. Nine million families Thrift does not imply self denial. It only means buying right because 
Law. SE if you pay less for the things you need, you can have more of the things 


ou want. Our new catalog is ready. Your copy is waiting for you. 
el fill in and mail the coupon. 








Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago - Philadelphia - Kansas City - Seattle - Dallas 





























Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
We give SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 86B21 
Chicago - Philadelphia - Kansas City - Dallas - Seattle 
Porasin Con my } soot. dan vea l 24 hour Send me free your big Spring and Summer Catalog. 
palpi pg ; 
of Keodengen, implements, gas engine, har- SEVVICE Name 
mess and cream separators is most com- 
plete. Be sure you have our catalog. Postoffice 
¢ 
Rural Route Box No sean 
o 
Wor p's [LARGEST STORE | sux. 

WE OWN AND OPERATE SUPER-POWER RADIO 
BROADCASTING STATION WLS=-TUNE IN ON 345 METERS Street and No 

















New, easy way 


to patch holes 
in walls 


OU can patch holes and cracks in 
walls or ceilings easily and quick- 


ly with Rutland Patching Plaster. The 
patch will not shrink as plaster of 
paris shrinks. gael will it crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It’s as lasting 
as the wall itself. 
Easy for anyone to 
use because it does 
not dry or ‘‘set’’ in- 
stantly. You can paint 
or paper over it with- 





A fel of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 


walls. 
Pointing brick 


out shellacing and the work. 
patch will not spot Closing mouse or 
through. rat holes. 

The handy cartons Sealing small 


cracks where in- 
sects or vermin 
enter. 

As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 


come all ready to use. 
Just add water and 
apply. Paint, wall- 
paper and hardware 
stores sell Rutland 
Patching Plaster. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, 
mail coupon. We will 
send you a 2% Ib. 
carton and you can 
pay the postman 30c 
~ us postage upon de- 

very. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Dept. J9, 
Rutland, Vermont. 














Patching Plaster 


on om am = eB aemeDe 


"RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

{ Dept. J9, Rutland, Vermont | 
{ Send me 24% Ib. carton of Rutland Patch- | 
{ ing Plaster. 
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“‘Hearthstone teach- 
ings determinea 
nation’s destiny.”’ 

President Coolidge 


COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 

& DAMPER 
No smoking; in- 
sures correct 
construction of 
the fireplace 
throat—the vit- 

part. Build 


al 
yy >in with the Colonial Head and our 
FREE 


Com es. Fireplaces and Furnishings: Andirons, Grates, 
a Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 


Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction, 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE C0., 4628 Roosevelt Rd. Chicage, fll, 


LANS tor HOMES 


note New w Colonials”? 















50 Houses—7 to 10 Roome—$1 
* "South-West Stucco 


Homes” 
75 Duplexes & Bungalowe—$1 
**West Coast Bungalow 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


CS practical ideas which other 
readers can use are always welcome 
to this department. There will be room 
for one or more reader contributions each 
month this year, and if you have some- 
thing you would like to pass along, and 
make a little money too, send in your 
favorite kink. Photo- 
graphs are always wel- 
come, tho a pencil sketch 
will serve so long as it 
shows all the important 
parts. 

Mrs. L. Wohlgemuth 
of Hollis, N. Y., sends 
in a handy idea for this 
month. She says: 

“We have a device on 
our back door which we 
find a great convenience. 
It is almost indispens- 
able. It provides a 
handy place for the milk- 
man, butcher and r 
to leave their goods ac- 
cessible from the inside 
tho the door remains 
closed. 

“The outside door of 
the box is attached with spring hinges 
which does not allow it to be left open. 
The inside door of the box can be 
manipulated only from the inside of the 
house. This box-like arrangement or 
compartment we have fitted into both 
screen and storm door for summer or 
winter use, one of the cross-wise panels 
having been removed.” We are showing 
a cross-section of Mrs. Wohlgemuth’s idea 
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A hose reel that is easily 
made and practical 


a good lock, and a tray in the top for 
small tools while plenty of storage space 
remains below for the larger articles. If 
you would like a set of plans and specifica- 
tions, together with the bill of materials 
so you can make one for yourself, merely 
send in a quarter and ask for the tool 
chest blueprints. In- 
quisitive baby fingers 
cannot misplace tools 
when they are stored in 
this chest. 


A Good Hose Reel 


Another good winter 
job is constructing a reel 
for the garden hose—if 
you haven’t one already. 
A couple of evenings de- 
voted to this should see 
its completion. The 
photo herewith shows 
one good design, tho 
you can make the com- 
plete reel from wood if 
you prefer. 

This reel is made with 
a square base built up of 
4x4-inch pieces, each six- 
teen inches long and with the ends mor- 
tised then bolted together. A single iron 
pipe one-half inch in diameter, or slightly 
larger, forms the reel support. 

You can bend the pipe yourself with a 
little care and the use of a heavy hammer 
and the vise. Drill one-quarter inch 
holes thru each standard twelve inches 
above the base and provide an iron rod, 
threaded at one end and bent to form a 

crank at the other, for the reel axle. 

Make the reel by cutting out two 
circular pieces of wood five-eighths 
inch thick and ten inches in diam- 
eter and mortise four cross-pieces 
into the rims, then attach cross-arms 
at the ends to project two inches so 
the hose will not wedge down between 
the reel ends and the pipe standard. 
You can key the reel to the axle by 


To the left is shown the grocery box described 
herein 


Below is a diagram of the tool chest 





by the diagram above. 








Another Tool Chest 


About a year ago plans 
were shown in this de- 
partment for the con- 
struction of a wall tool 





cabinet. This proved to 
be one of the most popu- 
lar blueprint features so 


far given, but a number of N 
you readers have asked SS 
also for directions for 


making a portable tool 
chest and this is what we 
are giving this month. 
This chest is well made, 
has metal-tipped corners, 
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driving a nail thru-a small hole drilled 
thru the rod and into the wood. This 
reel can be easily carried about, even with 
100 feet of hose wrapped upon it. 


Plan Your Hotbed Now 


Another February odd-time job is the 
designing and laying out of the materials 
for the hotbed. After deciding upon the 
approximate size best suited to your own 
use, scout around and find out the possi- 
bilities of obtaining several old window 
sash. If the hotbed is to be rather small, 
plan the frame just wide enough to take 
a single row of the sash. If you can get 
several sash and prefer to have the hot- 
bed with sash on each side of the ridge, 
then double the width. Let the length 
and width both be governed by the size 
of the sash. 

Even a single sash, with strips nailed 
about the edges to form a cover and with 
thin slats over the edges to keep out rain, 
will do. Cut the ends and sides from 
single wide boards or two narrower boards 
and complete the hotbed, then store it 
until the frost leaves the ground. All 
you then need to do is to dig the pit and 
set it in place. 


How to Tin a Soldering Iron 


lo keep the soldering copper in first- 
class shape, it should be completely 
tinned now and then. The following steps 
can also be used to put a new copper in 
shape. 

Heat the copper in any hot flame, a 
blow torch giving the best. Quickly 
clamp the copper in the vise and file 
down the four sides. Melt some solder 
and let it drop in a hole made in a cake of 
salamoniac. Heat the copper again, then 
rub the point of the copper in the solder 
in the salamoniac cake. When this is done 
an even coating of solder should cover all 
four sides of the copper point. 





| The following blueprints are now 
available al twenty-five cents each: 
. Study Table 
Hall Seat 
. Workbench 
Tool Cabinet 
Radio Cabinet 
. Bathroom Cabinet 
. Bird Bath 
. Playground Equipment 
. Shoe-shining Cabinet. 
10. End Table 
11. Wheelbarrow 
12. Library Table 
13. Worktable on Wheels 
| 14. Breakfast Suite 
15. Plant Stand 


CONONPwWNwe 








To Make Duplicate Keys 


You ean easily obtain blank kéys for 
either ordinary door lock or tumbler lock 
and make duplicates, if you~ have the 
original, It will be a g plan to have 
two keys for every lock in the house. 
Clamp the blank together with the 
original in the vise and file notches and 
grooves to match with either a three 
sided file or a small flat file. 
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> 
Does your linoleum 


look dull? Faded? 


[Ss it getting rough and gray—its brightness gone? 
Renew its attractiveness and save it from fur- 
ther wear by refinishing with quality varnish. 


For printed linoleums, manufacturers of such high 
grade floor coverings as Armstrong linoleum, Nepor- 
set rugs, and Blabon linoleum, after test and analysis, 
recommend among a few other varnishes— 


Water-Spar 


Water prot Varnish 


and Enamels 





Even scalding hot water will not turn it white! It is 
tough-elastic and stands heavy wear on linoleums, 
floors, woodwork and furniture.’ Comes clear and in 
ready-to-use brilliant colors. 


See the Water-Sparred wood panel submerged in the 


aquarium in your dealers’ window—a wonderful water- 
proof test! 


Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, Varnish or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes”’ sent free — a valuable book 
on home furnishing and decoration. Write Dept. Y, today. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories ........................- Milwaukee, Wis... Newark, N.J. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles.Cal. 
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Setting a New Standard 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are made in Extension 
and Cut-to-Measure styles. If you are goin 
to plan and hang your draperies, Kirech 
Extension Rods will take care of every 
draping problem in an easy, convenient 
manner—and fit all your windows, even 
those hard to fit. The line is complete. 


Kirsch Rods offer the utmost in value and 
artistic beauty. Guaranteed not to rust or 
tarnish. Finished in exclusive “‘StippleTone.”’ 
Tilt easily into place on patented Kirsch “Snug-fit”’ 
a and stay there until removed by the same 
easy tilt. 


New! Draw Curtains 
that Work Smoothly 


If a decorator will make and hang your 
draperies, we have something very fine for 
ou in Kirsch Cut-to-Measure Drapery 
ardware and Draw Cord Equipment. Has 
such exclusive features as: Smooth operation 
regardless of weight of draperies; invisible 
draw cords and pulleys; slides that work inside the 
groove and do not mar the finish; draperies easily 
hung or taken down without disturbing rod or 
equipment; exquisitely finished in statuary bronze. 


“There is No Substitute 
for Kirsch Quality and Service” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


226 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 
Birech Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd,, 607 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 





“The Kirsch Rod & 
Window Draping 
Book’’ provides practi- 
cal help for planning 
and making draperies; 
gives ideas and color 
echemesforeveryroom. 


“Distinctive Drap- 
ing’’ is a book of mod- 
ern window draping 
practice,featuring draw 
curtains and picturing 
exclusive windowtreate 
ments in colors, 








KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


Enclosed is 15c (stamps or coin) 
So nd the two Kirsch Books o' 


Window Draping Suggestions, 
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When this picture was taken the shrubbery had been set and the rocks 
were ready to be placed 


Solving the Terrace Problem 


F, C. GAYLORD 


“TERRACES surely are problems— 
that is most of them, for to the average 
lawn they mean just a continuous water- 
ing and difficult grass cutting to keep 
them at all presentable. Even after the 
sod is started on steep slopes it is hard to 
keep sod intact for there is the hot killing 
sun of August, with extreme drought 
periods, not to mention small boys using 
them as sliding places. 

All of these things and many others I 
remembered when I determined to solve 
the terrace problem, for no one ever had 
a worse one—six feet high almost straight 
up and pure gravel from the bottom to 
within a foot of the top when the gravel 
















The rocks in place and ready to 
receive the small plants 


gradually gave way to a poor 
mixture of sand, clay and 
gravel. The first idea in mak- 
ing this presentable was to 
shrub the top four feet, sup- 
porting this with a two-foot- 
high ten-inch-wide wall laid 
up-of faced split niggerheads 
andconcrete. So to begin with 
the fifty-foot terrace was first 
shrubbed with plants using 
dogwood, Ibota privet, dwarf phila- 
delphus, coral berry, Hugonis roses and 
hypercium. By placing a liberal amount 
of manure in each hole mixed with a 
couple shovelfuls of fertile loam soil, the 
shrubs started off rapidly and soon made 
a compact mass for the upper part of the 


terrace, one which served to completely 
hide the terrace and to slightly screen off 
thesstreet from the front yard making a 
rather private front lawn. 

Everything went on in fine way until 
the mason was interviewed and estimate 
secured on laying the wall to support the 
shrub border. Cheerfully he reminded 
me that $2 a running foot was a very rea- 
sonable estimate for the labor, everything 
else being furnished by the owner of the 
terrace. Even with these items in mind, 
the wall seemed a necessary part of the 
terrace, altho it did seem that the price 
was rather more than sufficient. 

After thinking the matter over for a 
year I finally decided to lay that wall 
without the concrete or services of an 

expert mason. With this idea in 
mind we secured seven wagon 
loads of niggerheads, each 
measuring from two feet in 
diameter to four feet— 
rocks of various colors, 
brown, gray, and various 
shades of granite; bowlders 
that were just small enough 
to be moved by two men 
The price for the rocks laid 








The completed wall is a beautiful rock garden 


down in front of the terrace was just 
$25—a price almost too reasonable to be 
true. After the rocks were down in front 
it took two men three hours to dig out the 
soil, sink the bowlders back into the ter- 
race, fill up the holes between the rocks 
with good soil and (Continued on page 61 








Home of G.H.Borthwick, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Arch’t. James D. 
Meehan, Syracuse, has secured 
remarkable effects with 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shin- 
gles 24-in. long on sidewalls 
stained a rich gray and laid 
with a 10-in. exposure. The 
roof is designed to contrast by 
the use of 24-in. length in 
variegated shades of brown 
laid with 74-in. exposure. 


“Making Old Houses into 
Charming Homes”’ is a practi- 
cal book on remodeling and 
reshingling. Be sure to ask 

or it. 


our Home, Too, Can Express 
Charm and Individuality 


HETHER you remodel or build a new 

Home, seethat the sidewalls are made of 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles. There are 
many attractive shades of gray and brown 
as well as a wonderful Colonial White or 
Ivory treatment especially suitable for side- 
wall work to harmonize with special shades 
of gray, brown, green, red, even blue, on roof. 
Sidewalls can be laid in 16-in. length with 
7\4-in. exposure, or 24-in. length with 10-in. 
or 11)4-in. exposure. WEATHERBEST gives 
a more pleasing effect and is much lower in 
cost as sidewall material. 


Most pleasing results with such sidewalls 
are realized when WEATHERBEST Stained 


Shingles in harmonizing colors are used on 
roofs. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are made 
only of 100% edge-grain, red cedar shingles. 
They are preserved against wind and weath- 
er by our WEATHERBEST process of carrying 
color pigments and creosote preservatives 
into the pores of each shingle. 


Write for free set of color photogravures 
showing different WEATHERBEST Homes in 
a variety of treatment. Ask for set of color 
samples. If you will give dimensions of 
roof and sidewalls, and names of your 
Lumber Dealer and Architect, we will see 
that you get estimates of cost promptly. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


1001 Island St., 


North Tonawanda, N, Y. 


Western PlantMinnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


iad 


ee CJ “Beautiful Roofs” LJ and Reshingling 
—— 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 
1001 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send WEATHERBEST Color Photogravures 
Color Samples and literature showing lower cost of 
WEATHERBEST Sidewalls. 


Book on Remodeling 





Harmony of color is largely responsible for the distinctiveness and charm of these rooms 





Descriptions of the furnishings used in these colorful rooms will be found on the opposite page 





























IKE some far distant land of 
romantic lure, color holds the 
promise of much adventure—stir- 
ring, appealing, ever fascinating! Ven- 
tures into the realm of color are, of 
course, not invariably successful: in fact, 
they are sometimes decidedly unsuccess- 
ful, simply because they have been under- 


taken with too little preparation. For 
success is, in color as in all élse, rarely 
an accident. It is rather an award defi- 
nitely earned by hard effort in the way of 
study and persistence. If, then, the 
first experimental journey should be 
unproductive of success, there is always 
the compensating hope that later expedi- 





Adventuring 
In Color 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 
Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


tions will eventually bring a fit reward. 

Color in relation to the modern home 
is a wonder-working medium, capable of 
transforming even the simplest and least 
expensive interior into almost unbeliev- 
able beauty. Unfortunately, however, 
the average householder either does not 
realize this potentiality or is actually 
afraid to risk the repeated experiments 
with color that may be required before 
truly satisfying results are attained. 
Many people, for instance, fearing to 
introduce colors which might be irrecon- 
cilable, pin their faith to a uniformity of 
color that is bound to be monotonous and 
irksome even tho entirely harmonious. 
Thus, because the respective owners may 
happen to have a predilection for brown, 
green or blue, we have all seen rooms in 
which either one or other of these colors 
has held undisputed sway, with none 
of that gracious relief which some con- 
trasting coloring might have afforded. 
And we have longed to enliven the too- 
blue room by subtle touches of glowing 
orange, to tone up the all-green room by 
mauve, or the all-brown room by some 
pleasing note of rose, blue, green or yellow. 
In thus sensing the desirability of con- 
trast we are really making important 
headway, for we are paying tribute to . 
what might properly and advantageously 
be a rule to govern the selection of every 
color scheme intended for home decora- 
tion—the inclusion of all three primary 
hues, yellow, red, and blue. Naturally, 
that does not mean (Cont. on p. 70 
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Striped upholstery mate- 
rials are useful in permit- 
ting the linking together 
of all the colors variously 
used in any scheme of in- 
terior decoration, as tlus- 
trated in the photograph 
at the top of this page. 
Neither is there anything 
dull or monotonous about 
such a room, restrained 
tho it may be. At the 
right, a rug of solid color 
and walls of unpatterned 
surface provide an un- 
excelled background for 
flower-strewn fabrics, 
suitably harmonised in hue 


In the dining room pic- 
tured on the opposite page, 
the warm brown oak of 
furniture and wood trim 
blends with the tones of 
orange and red in wall 
paper and window hang- 
ings, while chair seats, blue 
china, wy-fillediron flower 
stands, and pewter platter 
are high spots of iuterest- 
ing contrast. Thebedroom 
color scheme, planned for 
a sunny exposure, exhibits 
a most judicious mingling 
of mauve, green and ivory, 
against painted walls of 
light French gray 
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True Temper Garden Book 


Forty-eight pages of valuable infor- 
mation for every gardener. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of 
correct garden practice. Goto your 
> ~ hardware dealer or seed store for this 

| Garden Book book. If they cannot supply you, 
: write our Dept. “G” for a copy. 


That Wonderful Garden of Dad’s 


Don’t you remember that garden of dad’s? The endless quan- 
tities of delicious sugar corn and tender beans he brought to 
the kitchen. He and mother saved many a dollar that others 
were spending for canned goods. The food from that small 
patch supplied the family the whole year round. Fresh and 
appetizing, it made the boys strong and husky — the girls 
plump and rosy. 


TRUE TEMPER 


-branded on the handle of every genuine tool 














You can raise just as choice vegetables as your father 
did and make even greater savings in these days 
of high prices. Your garden can be prepared and 
tended with much less trouble too, for there is a 
True Temper Tool for every purpose and every per- 
son—a tool that fits the work and fits the worker. 


Any garden will well repay the time and effort it re- 
quires. There is a lad in Michigan who raised $190.00 
worth of vegetables on seven-tenths of an acre. A 
crippled Illinois girl raised $73.00 worth of plants, 
small fruits and vegetables upon an eighth of an acre. 
A family of five can be supplied with an abundance 
of fresh vegetables all season long from as small a 
garden as 12 x 30 feet. Surely 
True Temper Warren Hoe you have that much space to 
For drilling, planting, hillin 


and weeding. Both sides an plant a garden. 
(. all points are ground sharp. . 


lt 





ei [HE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


For cutting weeds just General Offices: 
ow the surface and 
— > quick mulch CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Twelve Ways to Improve 


the Home 
Continued from page 46 


one small drawer, so by sawing off the 
towel rod above we had a well-propor- 
tioned server. So far our six pieces had 
cost us $9.25. One quart of pearl-gray 
flat wall-paint was enough for two coats. I 
trimmed all the edges with blue. When 
the paint was thoroly dried the pieces 
were given a coat of varnish. The flat 
paint and varnish make a cheap, hard 
finish, and it will never chip off. Withouc 
any of the three leaves our table will seat 
six comfortably, two more than the 
average breakfast table. Our entire 
finished six-piece set cost us $12.15, and I 
had to buy every paint brush I used.— 
S. H. F., Iowa. 


6 My electrical equipment has proved 
such wonderful help to me as a house- 
wife doing all my work for a family of 
seven. There is my electric range—no 
dirt, ashes, nor awful heat, and such 
even cooking; there’s my washer doing big 
spreads as easily as dishcloths; there’s 
my iron that is such a comfort; there’s 
my vacuum cleaner that cleans my eight 
rooms so well; there’s my waffle iron and 
toaster that enable me to sit at the table 
and cook my breakfast; there’s my bath- 
room heater for chilly mornings while the 
furnace is picking up; there’s my hot- 
water tank heater giving hot water at all 
times, and last of all my electric curling 
iron for straying hairs. The December 
bill for power and light for eight rooms 
including the Christmas tree lights, was 
$9.66. To any woman doing her own work 
the comfort and convenience of such 
electrical service is incalculable-—Mrs. 
H. L. H., Washington. 


7 My husband has just added some 
piping in connection with the water 
heater on the furnace which saves time 
and labor thru the winter. From the 
tank he has run a pipe into the water 
reservoir of the furnace which permits 
it to be filled merely by turning the 
valve. Also he has connected with the 
ash tray by a pipe so the ashes can be 
dampened down before they are re- 
moved and there is no disagreeable dust. 
He took the measurements for the piping 
himself and thinks he is well repaid for 
his labor. No longer must water be 
carried to the furnace each day and no 
longer does emptying the ashes mean & 
coat of dust on everything.—F. N. L., 
Wisconsin. 


8 I am sending you the idea that has 
improved my home most. We pur- 
chased a mangle on payments, one that 
heats by gas and runs by electricity. I 
can now do my own ironing in two hours 
that formerly took all day. The linens 
look much better and I can feel free to 
use an abundance of towels, napkins and 
so forth without the worry of ironing. 
I have much more spare time for the chile 
dren and am not tired on ironing day. 
I make our clothes plain and all of our 
everyday wearing apparel goes thru the 
mangle.—Mrs. H. C. J., Illinois. 


9 Three packages of dyes worked 
wonders in our home. The living 
room has cream walls and brown rugs. 
The curtains had faded out until they 
were a dingy white, the cushions were a 
sickly washed-out tan and the lights were 
just electric bulbs suspended from the 
ceiling on cords. In fact, the whole room 
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had a cold, gloomy look. I began by dye- 
ing the curtains a pale pinkish tan that 
cast a warm glow over the room. Just 
that one thing made such a wonderful 
improvement that I was encouraged. 

Next I took scraps of pale yellow 
organdie and made little shades for the 
lights and fastened a black cord, with a 
little blue bead on the end, on each light 
for a pull cord. After I had done that 
some of the pictures did not look right so 
I hung some old oil paintings that my 
grandmother had painted in soft pastel 
colors. Now my living room looks so 
cozy everyone says something about it. 
The whole change cost less than a dollar 
and it was great fun fixing it up.—Mrs. 
D. S., Kentucky. 


| 0 One of my most prized Christmas 

gifts and surely one which has been 
an improvement to our home, was a closet 
space saver. It is made of aluminum and 
when opened up and fastened to the 








This clothes rack is a practical closet space 
saver 


closet d »>r it gives us ever so much more 
room t aang our clothes. It may be 
folded uy and packed in a suitcase so it 
will be a real joy to use when we go to 
our summer cottage which has practically 
no closet room.—Mrs. R.J.N., Minnesota. 


| | I have a very lovely blue and white 
kitchen and to make it more attrac- 
tive I have painted cans for the coffee and 
spices; a large biscuit box secured at the 
grocery for a small sum was painted to be 
used for a cake box and a very large 
round can was painted blue and placed 
on a shelf in the corner for a waste- 
basket. Here baby could not reach it to 
upset its contents on the floor. A dis- 
carded wooden salt box was painted and 
decorated with flowers, a hole cut in the 
bottom and a ball of cord placed inside 
with scissors conveniently attached to 
side by tape. An old box letter file has 
been covered with oilcloth and used for 
recipes. Small decorated oilcloth mats 
and a piece of plate glass cut from broken 
sedan window are so placed as to protect 
the top of the buffet cupboard from hot 
dishes.—Mrs. W. B., California, 


| 2 We removed the legs of our oil 
stove and put in their place a 
well-made box with a hinged door, the 
box being the same height as the legs 
were. Four casters were put on the box 
so the stove could be easily moved. The 
box is a most convenient storage cup- 
board and saves many steps in the 
kitchen.—C. L. H., Montana. 
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CRANE-4utomatic WATER SYSTEMS 








Crane Deep Vell 
Systems 


In a wide range of ca- 

Pacities. Built to meet 

every need at lowest 
cost 























is the entire tool kit! 


Said a famous preacher; “To deliver 
a sermon an hour long, I need no prep- 
aration. But if I am to talk for only five 
minutes, then I must spend many 
hours working up my material.” 
Just as it takes more thinking, more 
planning, and more ability to deliver a 
ood short sermon than a long ram- 
Bling one, so it takes greater engineer- 
ing skill and more painstaking devel- 
opment to make a machine 
simple instead of intricate. 
Farmers, knowing better than 
any other group of men the 
why’s and wherefore’s of ma- 
chinery, werequick toappreciate 
thi . When they investi- 





effort is ever needed to inspect and 
adjust them. Why, the entire tool kit 
for every part of the outfit is one little 
wrench that fits the palm of your hand. 


Unscrewing just one acorn nut allows 
removal of the intake valves. Another 
nut releases thedischarge valves. Taking 
out one brass plug permits disassem- 
bly of the connecting rod and cross 
head. One large knurled nut adjusts 

the packing gland. The crank 
case oil td indicator is not 
a window which dirties soon 
and hides more than it shows, 
but a float with a stem that you 


can inspect even in the dark. 
Every detail is just as precisely 


gate methods of getting a ready engineered and carefully man- 
and abundant supply of run- ufactured. It is onlywhat you 
ning water for kitchen, bath- have a right to expect of Crane 
room, laundry, barns, and Co. and its 71-year reputation. 
troughs, the extreme simplic- The Crane line of highly per- 
ity and accessibility of parts  Cyane Shallow fected water systems fit every 
in Crane water systems in- Well System uirement of well, power, and 
stantly appeals to them. ae aig ee capacity. Backed by the service 
Because great pains were taken Complete f.o.b. of 155 Crane branches and a 


in their design, only a little tory. L20 


national dealer organization. 


Write for interesting Free booklet and the name 
of the nearest Crane Water System dealer 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 








CRANE VALVES 
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You will succeed if you order 
your roses from our new “Star 
Guide to Good Roses”. Every 
Star Rose is guaranteed to 
bloom. Mind you, it isn’t 
the guarantee that makes the 
roses bloom, it’s their sturdy 
strength that lets us guarantee 
Star Roses! 


This new “Star Guide” has 
100 absorbingly interesting 
pages, and shows 18 roses in 
their naturalcolors. The 
“Guide” describes and illus- 
trates the best roses in 
America today, the ones chosen 
by experts. It pictures and 
describes the famous ‘Star 
Dozen”’and devotes two pages 
to some remarkable special 
offers, new this year! 


After you have read this year’s 
“Star Guide” you will know 
that we are not only selling 
rose plants, rootsand branches 
—we are selling rose joy and 
the satisfaction of perfect 
blooms! 


Write today for your ‘‘Guide,” 
and enjoy rose reading such 
as you never nad before! 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers, Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 
Star Roses bloom, or money is refunded 





co — — — — 0 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY, 
West Grove, Pa., Box 74 


I am interested in knowing how to choose 
the right roses for my garden. Please send 
the “Star Guide to Good Roses.” 





Name 
Address... 











MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE BIRDS 


I am a bird crank. I revel in bird intimacies all 
summer and when winter comes I cling to the feath- 
ered folks who remain. I have a shelf outside a 
window and another on the inside. When it storms 
I open the window and they come inside without any 
coaxing. hickadees, nut- 
hatches, downy and hairy 
woodpeckers are constant 
visitors. Juncas and an 
occasional brown creeper 
frequently appear. 

I have entertained many 
friends by allowing them to 
sit in a semi-dark room and 
watch the birds come thru 
the window, fly half-way 
across the room and choose 
their refreshments from a 
table set for them. Every- 
thing goes smoothly as long 
| as it is absolutely quiet in 
| the room but should anyone 
speak or move away go the 
birds and the show is over 
for that day. I am fond of many birds but if obliged 
to choose one, would unhesitatingly choose the 
chickadee. It is an all-the-year-round bird, depend- 
able and easily tamed. When nesting in the woods 
nearby they come here many times a day except for 
a few days around hatching time. Last spring I was 
bemoaning their absence and was delighted, tho 
surprised, to hear the familiar call one evening when 
the children were eating their early supper. A 
chickadee appeared on the sill of the open window. 
I hastened to scatter nutmeats and invite it in. It 
came, asking ‘“‘chickadeedee”’ as tho asking permis- 
sion. I talked to it as I moved about at my work. It 
picked away rapidly and daintily, then calling once 
more as tho to thank me, it flew away. As there 
was plenty of outdoor food to be had I concluded that 
its mate had come to reiieve its brooding too late for it 
to hunt for food and, recalling my free lunch counter, 
it had come here to fill up for the night. 

I am naturally a restless, jerky person but since 
becoming a nature lover I have learned to ‘‘freeze”’ 
satisfactorily. I have stood a few feet away and 
watched a ruffed grouse drum on a log. And I have 
held a nasturtium while a humming bird sipped from 
it—so could you!—Mrs. E. A. T., Minnesota. 

Editor’s Note—Minnesota seems to be made up 
of bird lovers. The small 5 at the beginning of 
this article was taken by Mr. Fred C. Koch, also of 
Minnesota, showing his bird-house with one of the 
occupants.]} 


A CITY LOT 50x140 FEET 


Is it a home or merely a little spot in which to 
exist? Which shall it be? One year ago when I 
bought this lot and with my young sons moved into a 
new bungalow on it, the yard of freshly 
clay, I must say it seemed a disheartening under- 
taking. A new climate and a new soil—I n to 
question people living here but got many and varied 
answers. Then a man came along with magazines 
and I selected Better Homes and Gardens. I an to 
study and put in practice all the advice I could and 
thus Becrad 4 much information which proved of great 
help to me. 

I had many disappointments last year for despite 
my untiring efforts the seeds failed to come up as in 
other states { had lived in so I began a deeper study 
of soil with climate included. I added some coarse 

















sand and slack lime—as well as some good fertilizer 
and some rich black dirt to the red clay and this 
year’s results are very gratifying in many =. 

My shasta daisies have been yer J good and lasted 
well by setting them on the north side of larger plants, 
thereby protecting them from the hot winds. The 


* dahlia zinnias are much improved this year and are 


withstanding the heat fine. Now I want to take you to 
my “surprise .”’ On the north side of the house and 
nestled against the concrete basement I made a 
flower , well fertilized and partly shaded. Here I 
have seven varieties of ferns, five begonias, two poin- 
settias and five geraniums. Can you imagine what a 
joy this flower garden is! I have moon vines and 
morning glories in perfect festoons over trellises and 
porches and now we are putting in a lily pool so next 
year I hope to be able to tell about that. I have 
ange | tho, that one can make a paradise on a city 
ot and with very small cost for I have spent about 
twenty-five dollars in all—doing the work myself 
with a loving touch, coaxing each plant into its 
rightful place.—Mrs. L. B. W., Oklahoma. 

















y grandmother wrote the letter just opposite 


“ 
me but she forgot to say that I, too, love the birds” 


HOW I RAISE POTATOES 


I am a widow alone in my cozy little home, and 
garden means so much to me. I have fruit, vege- 
tables and flowers for myself and give a great deal to 
others. I care for them all myself after getting the 
ground plowed and dragged. I can r my loneliness 
so much better by being out in God's fresh air and 
sunshine with the birds singing, and watching the 
progress of growing things. 
I was especially interested in the article, ‘Potatoes 
in the Home Garden,” by Sheridan R. Jones, in the 
March, 1925, issue. I was not prepared to carry out 


A. R. Steele of Séattle, Washington sends us this picture of his charming home 
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all of the details of the article regarding transplanting 
but in May when I planted my potatoes I tried a few 
hills according to his method. I am giving you the 
results. 
The variety was Carman No. 3. The soil a rich 
gravel ioam slightly sloping to the south. Hills were 
eighteen inches apart and deep enough to cover the 
potato about two inches over the blossom end. One 
ood-sized poiato was placed in each hill with the 
eam onl we. We had very dry weather for several 
weeks so I put about one quart of compost from the 
henhouse in ten-quart leaky pails and set them 
between the hills and filled them with water morning 
and night. I gave zood cultivation as soon as the 
plants were started and kept all the weeds out. How 
those potatoes grew! I used the first new potatoes 
July 4th and dug the ripened pe ory 8th. Lam 
giving the results of the hiils of which I kept account. 
One hill produced thirty potatoes—eighteen large 
and twelve medium. They weighed ten pounds—all 
solid. Two other hills I put into a basket together. 
There were forty-eight potatoes—thirty-four large, 
six medium, and eight small ones—weight nineteen 
unds. I planted one hill the usual way and got 
our good-sized potatoes. This method of transplant- 
ing may not be practical for a large field but for a 
small garden plot it will pay to try it—Mrs. A. L. 
M., Michigan. 











We think this is one of the nicest ny ed 

we have seen. Mr. A. E. Hubertz of Indiana 

sent the picture along with many other views 
of his garden 


“I COULD NOT BE HAPPY IN A RENTED 
HOUSE” 


Each month there is something special in Better 
Homes and Gardens on which I intend to commend you 
—or rather to send in a note of appreciation thereon— 
then I think, ‘‘Oh, what's the use They tt so many 
letters, mine would be just one more!’ have read 
Better Homes and Gardens ever since it was estab- 
lished and like it better each month. It is the most 
encouraging, most practical, and most helpful maga- 
zine of its kind I have ever seen. 

It is hard to single out of the current issues any- 
thing on which to comment specifically, but the 
articles on owning your own home by Mr. Creviston 
make an Ge pow appeal to me. When we were mar- 
ried we could not afford to buy a home. That was all 
the more reason we could not afford to rent. Conse- 
quently we bought. When this house is paid for it 
will serve as our nest egg tow one with more 
8 surrounding it—one we hope where neighbers’ 
chickens will not disturb. 

I cannot close without a word of appreciation of 
the Editor’s ‘‘That Dear Affection.” come from 

ple on both sides who have always owned their 

omes and loved them. That inherent something in 

me would not let me happy in a rented house.— 
N., Alabama. 


Mrs. Charles L. Thomas of Marion, Indiana, 


ornaments the bird bath with the house fern 
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Personnel of the Jury: 
The Architect, The Builder, 
The Carpenter, The Lumber 























Dealer, The Sash & Door 
Mfer., The Pattern Maker, 
Wy The Frame Mfgr., The Ship- 
J. t, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Man 
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: Instructor. 


America’s great wood jury recognizes the 
superiority of cabinets and built-in 
conveniences made from California Pine 


THE cabinet maker and the painter, par- 
ticularly, recommend California Pine for 
built-in book cases, china closets, buffets. 
desks, dish cupboards, kitchen shelves and 
all sorts of interior cabinet work. 


These men have experimented with many kinds 
of wood. They have watched and tested the serv- 
ice results in hundreds of homes, of cabinets and 
closets made from every available kind of lumber. 
And they prefer California Pine. 

The cabinet maker says:—‘“The soft textureand 
even grain of California Pine make cutting and 
fitting easy. I can saw, plane and chisel with or 
across the grain without any splitting or splinter- 
ing, even right down to the finest kind of work. 


“*Ican drive nails rightup to the edge and the end 
without danger of splitting. When fitting hinges 
and other hardware the screws easily enter the 
wood and I have no fear of splitting, no matter 
where the screws are placed. This saves my time 
and prevents any waste of material. And as for tak- 
ing glue, haven't found any wood that can equal 

‘ornia Pine for the way it grips. 


“All this, of course, means the most accurate 
kind of joinery and hardly any spoiled material. 
Yes, to be sure, I can go faster with California Pine. 
And the part that interests the home-owner most 
is the remarkable freedom from shrinking and 
warping of California Pine. When California Pine 
is the wood used I can confidertly assure the owner 
that my work will ‘stay put.’”” 


Let the painter tell his experiences—“‘ Well, first 
of all, California Pine has a smooth, satiny surface 
that takesalotofthehard workaway from painting , 


“Then the light color is so easy to ‘hide,’ and 
the paint holds like a vise. That means fewer coats 
to get a fine, high grade job of paint or enamel. 
And, you know, California Pine has so little pitch 
and is so free from grain-raising tendencies that 
my work holds its original beauty and smoothness 
for years. That is something for the home builder 
to consider. It certainly adds to his satisfaction.”’ 


It will pay you to look into the merits of Califor- 
nia Pine for interior woodwork of all kinds. If you 
are thinking of building, ask your architect and 
contractor ut California Pine. If you are plan- 
ning to bu a house, your investment will count 
for more if you select one finished with this fine 
building wood, 


“INTERIOR USE” qualities, and others of 
like value, makeCalifornia Pine the favored 
wood for practically every home building 
purpose, such as: 
Exterior and interior doors, window frames and 
sash, exterior siding and trim, porches, trellis, gate- 
ways, etc., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 
flooring, ett. 


I » 
Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
~ eg time with this book takes 

the mystery out of building. 
PINE HOMES Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It's FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 

658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “* Pine Homes.” 








Name 





Street 





City 





california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





Pay Re E California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir + California “Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedar 














the earliest and best. Not only will it 
produce large, beautiful solid shipping To- 
matoes earlier than any other variety, but it 
produces the most perfect High Crown To- 
matoes, entirely freefrom core. Nocripples (gy 
no scalds, no blight, no cracked, no wrinkled 

no one-sided, uneven, scarred fruit, and | 
when dead ripe they will not burst. 

Not only is it the most beautiful bright red & 
Tomato you ever saw, but it also has the 
finest flavor you ever tasted. — 
It is almost seedless. A marvelous stem set- 
ter; often ten fruits in first cluster, and all 
solid and meaty. 

It has just enough foliage—will stand plenty ™ 
of manuring without going to vine. 


It is a Perfect Shipping Tomato & 
Being such a tremendous yielder, it can be 
| a in one-half the time of any other 

omato, and slers can prepare three 
bushels to one bushel of any other variety. 
Just think of it! A tomato earlier than 
Earliana and better than Stone. On our 
farms here in Michigan it ripens fruits 
fully two weeks earlier than any other vari- 
ety, and is so much better than other early 
sorts there is no comparison. If you can 
grow but one variety, let that one be Bur- 
gess’ Earliest and Best. Pkt., 10c;3pkts.25c; 
oz., 50c; 4 Ib., $1.50;1b., $5.00; postpaid. 
YOUR ORDER must come quickly to make 
certain of getting this wonderful tomato 
seed. Orders filled in the order received. We 
have a good supply, but not too much to 
poet ce Gemands of our customers. 

wers have purchase 

of Burgess’ Karliest and bent Tomato Seed detioa the 
past Sve zene increasing the size of their orders each 
geese. y are grown to ship to early markets 


IDAHO The Idaho 


= 
URGESS’ Earliest and Best Tomato is | 
= 


ing Gompany Lid. 
yette, ida., has ~ 
to say:** will you kindly 
send 


with Burgess’ Earl 
irgess 
Best Tomato ped 


3 
zB 


tomatoes, B urgess 
tomatoes the first M 


PRONOUNCED GOOD EVER 
Our customers say itis BES 
Our free and Nursery: -handsom 


ecods, lower ae witoeea ehrubbe » Dere 

Bon't forget to seod quickly, orders fer tomate 
Burgess’ Seed & Plant Co. 

221BT Galesburg, Michigan 
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Burgess Seed and Plant Company, 
' jai f Galesburg, Mich, 


j Please mail me free, post paid, your Seed Book 
i mentioned in your advertisement. 


B Also mend Me... cseeceeeeeeeeeeeee Burgess’ Earliest and 
{ Best Tomato Seed, for which I enclose $................ 


1 Name 








! 
j Address... 
[st ht ee ee 
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The Little Flower Border 


Continued from page 22 


blossomed in company with other flowers 
they would yet retain pride of place 
among them all.” 

During this time we began to take an 
interest in bulbs. As this interest grew 
we realized that our little border would 
not hold both a bulb display and the con- 
tinued bloom of perennials. We had to 
sacrifice one or the other and so as time 
went on the perennials gradually disap- 
peared except for some of the edging 
plants and the irises. In their place we 
use annuals that can be sown over the 
hibernating bulbs. This is an excellent 
practice for small borders. You cannot 
crowd every flower favorite into a little 
border that is only 36x6. It is very neces- 
sary to hold garden desires in check in 
border-making. Restraint is necessary 
in all things even in the delightful pastime 
of garden making. 

Crocuses are our first bulb heralders 
of spring. We seem always to have had 
them planted in a thin line along the edge 
of the border. They multiply quite 
generously for us. We have all purple 
ones. A single color seems more telling 
than a mixture of the various kinds. 
Hyacinths we have intermittently. We 
enjoy them best after the first year when 
the flower stalks are no longer so great 
and magnificent but the flowerets are 
loose set and frail-looking. At first we 
had them in stiff rows. They seem to like 
this manner of planting them, but this 
year we have tried them in little clumps, 
heliotrope, red, white, yellow, light and 
dark blue, with early tulips in between. 
This is our first trial of early tulips. We 
ordered 150 in a mixed collection—twen- 
ty-five different kinds—for a fascinating 
medley. This is the least restrained of all 
our effects. 


\ E have daffodils now and again. 

Bulbs often deteriorate and some- 
times fail to bloom after the second year so 
it is well to add to them or change them 
every few yearsat least. At first we planted 
our daffodils in straight rows, all of a kind, 
but as our knowledge of flower distribu- 
tion increased and we felt the rhythms of 
plant arrangement, we used drifts and 
clumps of various kinds in a sort of repeat 
pattern. One year there were longish 
masses of Emperor daffodils at either end, 
twenty-five in each mass. The Emperor 
has a large trumpet and the entire flower 
is a pure golden yellow. Fifty Victoria 
were scattered in an irregular line be- 
tween the Emperors. The Victoria 
daffodil has a flower with a large yellow 
trumpet and a cream colored perianth. 
It is a strong daffodil but it has a delight- 
ful girlish look. They are the first to 
bloom in our garden. Then there were 
small clumps of Barii conspicuus spaced 
at regular intervals. These have small 
cups or trumpets, they are rather daintier 
looking and give a nice variety to the 
scheme. There are so many interesting 
daffodils, of many sizes and shapes, and 
ranging in color from golden yellow to 
eae white that many interesting com- 

inations are possible. This is most 
worthwhile when they can be studied at 
close range in the border. 

The last bulb effect comes with the 
late, long-stemmed tulips, those that are 
called cottage, May-flowering, Darwin 
and breeders. We started quite simply 
with 50 rose-colored tulips. They had 
the fascinating name of Baron de la Ton- 
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LIVINGSTON’S NEW 
SNAPDRAGONS 


(Antirrhinum) 
! As cut flowers for 
indoor show or for 
| alovely garden dis- 
lay, these grace- 
ul and beautifully 
colored flowers are 
sure to please. 


Giant blossoms of 
poaes beauty, 
ivingston’s Snap- 
dragons are borne 
} on long stems that 
} make floral display 
} and arrangement 
in vases easy. 
Lilac-purple 
Canary-yellow 
Carmine-rose, 
yellow lip 
Velvety copper- 
scarlet 
Pure white, 
yellow lip 
Collection Offer; Five 
Packets (one of each 


color) $1.00. Single 
Packets 25c. 

| Ask forour Free 1926 
| Seed Annual. Show- 
i ing over 800 choice vari- 
| eties of vegetables and 
flowers. 


The LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


. 1613 E. Chestnut St. Columbus, Ohie 




















Immense flowers, colored like the Oak and Maple 
leaves in the fall, long strong stems that are 


fine for cutting. Our Autumn mixture l5c a 
pkg. of seed,—2 pkgs., 25 cts. 

Other new Zinnias—Oriole, orange and gold, 
50 seeds, 15 cts.—Exquisite, soft pink, 50 
seeds, 15 cts.—Crimson Monarch— brilliant 
red 50 seeds, 15 cts. One pkg. each of these 
four 45 cts. 

Our seed book is ready for you—it pictures and 
describes many new and greatly improved 
flowers and vegetables you will want in your 
garden. Send for it today. It’s free. 


Hart & Vick, 49 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Diener’s Monster 


PETUNIAS 


Develop gorgeous blooms 4 inches to 


7 inches in diameter, in 12 weeks 
These prize winning wonders can be grown easily by any- 
one almost anywhere. Will bloom the year round if 
properly protected from frost. 

Thousands of flower lovers re-order Diener’s Petunia seed 
annually. They love the fragrance, the go eous color- 
ings, the monster size of these orchid-like beauties. 
Single and double. Dwarf or bush. Wonderful as cut 
flowers. It costs so little to try these prize winners. 
Send only 50c for a special packet of 
about 400 Ruffled Monster Petunia Seeds 
We will also mail you our 1926 catalog, describing in 
detail all our Petunias, world famous Gladiolus and 
other specialties, many illustrated in natural colors. 
Remember, Petunias can be planted any month in the 
year—so don’t delay. Send 50c today to . 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc.. Box'606 , Kentfield, Calif. 
STRAW FLOWERS. Baty, Asnusle— 


Finefor bouauite. When dried make beautiful decoration 
all winter. Big full packet ten cents. My Catalog Free. 


YOUNG’S AURORA NURSERIES, Inc. 
JIM YOUNG, Pres, _ Box 10 Aurora, Illinois 
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naye. I do not know who the Baron is or 
was but I like to think of him coming 
from a courtly time when gentlemen as 
well as ladies dressed in colorful costume. 
We planted these tulips at equal intervals 
in straight rows at first but we soon tired 
of the trimness of this effect. Besides we 
found such planting really quite imprac- 
tical for a single broken flower spoiled 
the effect. So we now use more tulips 
in irregularly planted drifts and masses. 
We use more colors now, too. Of all the 
flowers the long-stemmed tulips have, 
perhaps, the very widest range of colors, 
the subtlest shadings, the most illusive 
blendings. They are so enticing that it is 
difficult to resist the spell they weave and 
to limit the varieties for the good of the 
effect. In our latest effect there are the 
maroon Marconi, the heliotrope Dream, 
amethyst and steely-blue tulips and with 
these brilliant rose pink ones in accenting 
clumps. But what a myriad of colors to 
try out! Marconi, Dream and Bronze 
Queen make a subtle arrangement; 
maroon, deep lavender and scarlet red 
tulips make a brilliant scheme; white and 
yellow tulips have a gladsome effect that 
is the more alluring if you add some spots 
of steely-blue ones and occasional black 
ones. Maroon and bright rose pink tulips 
are effective together; purple and bronze 
tulips make a soft scheme; purple and 
lavender in a variety of shades are inter- 
esting if they are intermingled and even 
more delightful if the exquisite short- 
stemmed “The Fawn”’ is used in the fore- 
ground. There are so many combinations! 
The effect is wrought, however, quite 
as much thru nice proportions and rhyth- 
mic arrangement as thru colors. 

The border itself and its location must 
always be kept in mind. The location 
of our barder at the foot of our terrace 
wall makes our problem rather difficult 
and unusual. As each effect comes into 
being, the flowers are arranged with a 
certain definite symmetry that is suggest- 
ed by the arrangement of the door and 
windows. Such relationships, illusive 
tho they sometimes are, give the garden- 
maker individual problems full of interest. 





Solving the Terrace Problem 


Continued from page 52 


finish the job. Aside from my own three 
hours’ labor the price for labor in laying 
the fifty feet of wall amounted to a 
dollar and thirty cents. 

In laying the wall the rocks were placed 
back a foot from the side walk and good 
soil placed in this small space so that 
border annuals and rock plants could be 
planted at the base of the wall. Candy 
tuft, Scotch pansies, pansies, myrtle 
lantanas, dwarf zinnias, verbenas an 
lobelias, between the rocks or in the 
clumps, were placed with various speci- 
mens of rock plants, each as um, 
alyssum, arabis, ianthus, and other rock 
plants. 

On top of the wall just at the back and 
just under the shrubs, narcissi, daffodils 
tulips, dwarf iris, chionodoxa, scillia and 
crocus were planted and balcony petunias 
and sand verbenas were used to fall down 
over the rocks. 

The whole planting kept the ground at 
the base, the tops, and the spaces between 
a continual mass of bloom from early 
spring until the killing freezes which ush- 
ered in the falling of the autumn leaves 
and the display of bright red dogwood 
blue privet berries and coral berries all 
along the top of the wall. 
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“T HEcomfortand convenienceonce restricted toluxurioushotel life, is an everyday expe~ 
rience in the home that is heated with Oil-O- Matic. Noroom isevercoldunintentionally.”” 


Men can be 


so stubborn 


about a thing like oil heat 


A protest by MARY EDGINGTON WIDNEY 


Man is 80 inconsistent. He illuminates our fingers 
with jewels, and lets us shake the furnace. 
He buys us an electric washer to save hands that 
must split kindling. Or he writesasizablecheck each 
aan hamenid aaa nae at the fire. 
us with a grand pianoand expects us to 
ate End of a Perfect Day”, after playing fire- 
non He gives usa closed car and cautions us not to 
let the furnace go out. 
And all to no purpose. Even to his own discomfort. 
Oil heat without attention 
He could haveoilomatic heat installed for the price of 
a few tons of coal. And the odds are, that while pay- 
ing the balance over a year, 
he would save about 10% 
on the heating bill. 
Granted that we women 
knew little of mechanics. 
The kind of oil heat I am 
referring to doesn’t require 
that we do. 
All of my neighbors who 
haveoilomatic heat saythat 
they never look at their 
burner except to show it to 
guests. When I visit them, 
I cannot tell whether the 
burner is running or not. 
Oil heat not expensive 
But the thing I do notice is the sense of comfort and 
the freshness of their furnishings. And they don't 
dust half as often as I do. I have to have the ivory 


woodwork cleaned before every party. They never 
touch theirs. Sener See aes ens 


three times as often. 
LOMATI 


OlEoMa LOMAT] 


World's largest Producer of Automatic 





And with all this extra work, our coal heat costs us 
more than their oil heat! 

Comfort is beyond price 
It is not cost that is depriving thousands of families 
of cilomatic heat. They spend an equal amount many 
times for luxuries that cannot give a fraction of its 
comfort and satisfaction. Nor is it the size of their 
houseor typeof heating plant. Oil-O-Matic has been 
functioning with the regularity of a watch for seven 
years in houses of five to thirty rooms. And in every 
standard heating plant. 
It is only because they do not realize how much more 
comfortable home would be. Or what a relief it is to 
be freed from all thought 
and care of the furnace. 


Get the facts today! 
Once youtalk tothe cilomati- 
cian in your community 
you will see oil heat in its 
truelight. Or read, “Heat- 
ing Homes With Oil.” It's 
a new book just off the 
pom. that may have 
thesi return of the 
coupon below. Just fill in 


your name and home ad- 
dress and drop it in the 
mail. 


BHG26 


| witoe eines please send me a copy 

fo oy latest book on “Heating Homes 
ith Oil.” 

| 


| Name 








Home Address 


Pe RTE 
| 0 Steam 0) Hot Water 0) Warm Air 











Build For Permanence 


Some houses, like some people, seem 
never to grow old. The passing years, 
instead of bringing disintegration and 
decay, add a mafure dignity to the 
beauty and character of youth. 

Your Natco Hollow Tile home is like 
that. Rock-ribbed endurance is built 
into the very walls, for they are con- 
structed of material which cannot burn, 
crumble or rot. 

Such construction means a home that 
will outlive this generation and the next. 
Yet it costs very little, if any, more 
than wood. 


Write for our book—*Natco Homes"’— it's 
interesting, helpful and free. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1115 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NA TCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 














Help YourDog 


to bea happy,cheer- 
ful companion. You 
will find, at every 
Drug Store andPet shop,GLOVER’S 
IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES for 
every dog affection and our book, 
sent FREE, will tell you many things 
you should know about your dog. 
Write, address Dept. E.H.3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop it or 
easy terms. Say which state in . Ask 8 t 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON 
1702 Soo Building 


BUILD SHIP MODELS! 


Easy to build and sell. Plans and instruc- 
tions: Pirate ay: 52c-Santa Maria, $1.02 
-Clipper Ship, $e Magellan's Ship, 77¢- 
Hudson's‘ Half Moon,’’92c—or all for$3.90 
= » Wis. 


405R cioventh Ave." Minrsukes 



























Land Commissioner 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 11 


He stated that Roosevelt’s autographed 
books to Burroughs “were at the house.” 

Nearby and almost adjoining the study 
is the summer-house, where Burroughs 
loved to relax and watch the ever- 
changing panorama of the river. Here 
his “lazy bones,”’ as he put it, were in- 
dulged, but what are “lazy bones” to 
the world are seldom so to the writer. 
Usually his most fruitful hours are when 
he is, according to the world’s standards, 
just loafing. 


I? is a good thing for our people that: 


you have lived,’ said Roosevelt. He 
spoke well. Burroughs rendered a vast 
service to nature lovers and his kindly 
influence is going to increase and become 
more important as the years go on and 
people come to know him better. 

His sturdy, honest voice first began to 
attract real attention at a time when our 
western civilization was saturated with a 
crass materialism. The lust for speed, 
quantity and sensationalism had our life 
by the throat and was strangling it. We 
were running after false gods, forgetting 
that we were ro«ted body and mind to 
the soil. A race of “nature-fakirs” was 
perverting the public thought. 

Burroughs was not a man to be hurried 
or stampeded. He was not a sensation- 
alist; he had a strong degree of caution 
which tempered his natural enthusiasm. 
He abhorred the craze for speed; he had 
no egotistical itch to bury his observa- 
tions as a naturalist under a style that 
defied understanding. The plain, honest 
reporting of Nature’s ways, as he saw 
them, was enough to challenge the atten- 
tion, intrigue the mind and satisfy the 
soul. He never dipped his pen in his ink- 
well to confuse or to deceive. He wrote to 
clarify, to translate in plain farmer- 
English, to, render available to everyone 
these great forces and truths. You do 
not need a dictionary or a glossary of 
mythology to understand him. He did 
not deal in mystical allusion as did Emer- 
son, nor did he, like Thoreau, confuse 
at times with fallacious analogy. He was 
no agent of a celestial empire, but a re- 
porter with a passion for honest utter- 
ance and truthful rendering of his 
accounts. 

And because of his very honesty and 












The view from the porch 
at“Slabsides,” showing the 
sheer rocks of the hills. 
(Right) A nook on the 
porch where Burroughs 
loved to linger 


unaffected clearness of his style, he 
stands at the very forefront of all the 
naturalists this country has produced. 
You never read a page of Burroughs 
without learning something and you are 
never in doubt as to what he means. He 
did not write merely to write, but he 
dipped pen in ink because he had some- 
thing to say and he dipped it again and 
again to be sure that you might under- 
stand what he said. 

I consider his strength as a naturalist 
and writer to lie in his fundamental 
honesty of character. We should keep in 
mind that he spent ten years as a clerk 
in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, striking balances and examining 
accounts. Ledgers had to balance. When 
he went back to his native haunts in the 
Catskills, he spent several years as a bank 
examiner and receiver of defunct institu- 
tions. His training led to exactness. 

He was not awed by the towerin 
reputations other naturalists had pr 
before him. He loved Thoreau for his odd 
literary tang, but he did not hesitate to 
point out Thoreau’s inaccuracies as a 
nature observer, and his lack of per- 
spective in becoming enmeshed in a mass 
of detail which was of little real value. 

Reporter that he was, faithful recorder 
of details and facts, Burroughs was not a 
man without a philosophy of life. He, 
too, read his signs in the daily events that 
took place under his eye in field and 
forest. He saw a purpose behind it all 
and while he was not adverse to specula- 
tion, he was too honest to venture beyond 
the realms of actuality. 


N his “Accepting the Universe,” he says: 
“A world without evil would be an 
impossible world—as impossible as me- 
chanical motion without friction or sun- 
light without shadow. The two worlds, 
the organic and the inorganic, constantly 
interact. The former draws all its ele- 
ments and its power from the latter, 
which is passive to it, and goes its way 
in the inexorable round of physical laws, 
irrespective of it. Viewed as a whole, the 
evils of life inhere in its elements and 
conditions. Air, water, fire, soil, give us 
our strength and our growth; they also 
destroy us if we fail to keep right rela- 
tions to them. We cannot walk or lift a 
hand without gravity; and yet, give 
gravity a chance and it crushes us, the 
floods drown us, fire consumes us! 
Could we have life on any other terms; 
could God himself annul these condi- 
tions?” 

Again: “There can be no perfect 
world. But there can be one more and 
more livable, more and more in har- 
mony with those laws that promote 
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our well-being. . . . All religions and ( 3@ 
ethical systems grow out of our egoism. 
We plant ourselves in the middle of the 
universe and say it is all for us. We make 
oe in our own images, we invent a 
eaven for the good and a hell for the 
wicked, and seek to keep down the brute 
within us by a system of rewards and 
punishments. We improve our minds and 
souls as we improve the fields; we make 
them more fair and fertile, but we do 
not eliminate Nature; with her own 
weapons we improve our relations to her 
—we promote our good, but we are still 
, Nature’s; the harvest we reap is still 
Nature’s. . . . Our fate is inevitable. 
There is no escape. Whose else could we 
be? We cannot get off the sphere; if we 
i could, we would still be a part of the All. 
Our elaborate schemes to appropriate 
or propitiate the Eternal, to stand well 
with im, to gain heaven and avoid hell, 
are devices of cunning Nature to spur us 
on the road of development. . . . The 
beautiful myth of the Garden of Eden 
and the fall of man is full of meaning. 
Surely it was a good devil that put man 
in the way of knowing good from evil, and 
led to his expulsion from a state of inno- 

cent impotence.” 
Consider his fundamental honesty in 
this bald statement which confounds all 
of our egotistical justifications. “So far as 
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Rear View of Monticello 


You Can Get 


Homes of Famous Americans 
In Book Form 


ISIT Monticello, the home 
of Jefferson. It is a 34-room 
Georgian Colonial mansion 


caped; see the clock he made, his 
violin stand, his perfectly-ap- 
pointed breakfast room, his bed- 


I can see the Creative Energy in nature 
has no plan nor end. Plans are the ways 
of the finite, not of the Infinite. Man 
alone has plans and ends. The infinite 
cannot be defined or interpreted in terms 
of our human lives. It transcends all 
speech. To name any one thing as the 
purpose and end of creation is like naming 
the end of a sphere, or the direction of a 
circle.” 

He saw no difference between the 
Providence that protected the trees and 
the Providence that protected or sus- 
tained Man. He did not believe that the 
air was made for man to breathe, or the 
water for him to drink or the food for him 
to eat, but that the use of these elements 
was due to a gradual adaptation to their 
existence. He asked if the last was made 
for the shoe or the shoe for the last? If 
the land-locked harbors for the shipping 
or the shipping — to the harbors; 


located on top of 
a mountain near 
Charlottesville, 
Virginia. As a 
boy, Jefferson 
used to sit on top 
of this mountain 
and dream of the 
home he would 
some day build 
there. He made 
his dreams come 
true, and while in 
his early twen- 
ties designed the 
houseandstarted 
construction on 
it in 1770. Many 
of the brick were 
laid by his own 
hand. When he 
married thelove- 
ly Martha Skel- 
ton, he brought 





Contents of the Book 


I—Mt. Vernon, the home of 
Washington 
Ii—The Hermitage, the Home of 
Andrew Jackson 
IlI—The Home of Abraham 
Lincoln 


co! 

IV—Beauvoir, The Home of 
Jefferson Davis 

V—The Home of Betsy Ross 

Vi—Hardscrabble, the Cabin 
Home of Grant 

VII — The Home of General 
hary 0} 


vIII—M 
] rm 
IX—Eliza House, Where Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Met Eliza 
X—The Home of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 
XI—Arlington, The Home of 
meral Lee 
XII—Carlyle House, Shrine of 
om 
XIII—Craigie House, The Home of 
rm Bnd 
XIV—Federa! Hill, “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” 
XV—Paul Revere’s Home 
XVI—Ashliand, the Home of Henry 


Clay 
XVII—Walden, The Rendezvous of 





room, his library 
—his law office. 
Visit his gar- 
dens, thrill at 
majestic archi- 
tecture, the su- 
perb furnish- 
ings. Live again 
with this red- 
headed, hazel- 
eyed patriot and 
democrat in 
scenes and sur- 
roundings he 
never ceased to 
love. 


You can do it 
in an hour in 
Homes of Fa- 
mous Americans 
(Vol. I). And 
the best part of 
it is that “Monti- 
cello” is only one 


horeau 
the wind for the sails or the sails for the rad Red un- Saas “i of the twenty 
wind? SI ouse on XIX—Elmwood, The Home of four homes of 
poe Eve. <x—wi ee Lowen famous Americans 
= ey came alone XXI—Wayside, The Home of you can visit. 
HE was no pessimist. He saw beyond that moonlit Sc — Tae ee ants, ORDER NOW 
and thru the individual tragedies and night, happily fo, fill Alden own ae cannes 
H —“Home, Sw ome,” Boy- lal, W 
calculated the good to the whole—the wading the hood Home of John How- printed edition 


universal and eternal beneficence of 
Nature. In one of his prefaces, he said: 
“The heart of Nature is sound. I feel 
toward the t Mother somewhat as a 
man does who takes out a policy in an 
insurance company: he believes the 
company is solvent and will meet its 
obligations. I look upon the universe as 
solvent and worthy of trust.” 

How well he lived this may be gathered 
from one more quotation I want to make, 
which seems to sum up ‘exceedingly 
well his whole eg | of life. It is 
taken from his “The Summit of the 
Years”: “The longer I live the more my 
mind dwells upon the beauty and the 
wonder of the world. I hardly know 
which feeling leads, wonderment or ad- 
miration. .. . I have loved the feel of the 
grass under my feet, and the sound of the 
running streams by my side. The hum of 
the wind in the tree-tops has always been 
good music to me, and the face of the 


Continued on page 65 
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Name.. 


snowdrifts, 
hand-in-hand. 
Visit the old 
hallway, see the 
hoofprints of 
British cavalry 


on the floors, see the secret pass- 
ageway thru which Jefferson es- 





rd Payne 
borough, The Home 
“‘Mad Anthony” Wayne 


$3.00 
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BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


ee 


St 
(Check, money order or draft should be enclosed.) 


Ce 


autographed by 
the author — if 
your order at the 
regular price of 
$3.00 per copy, 
postpaid, is re- 
ceived before Feb- 
ruary 15. This is 


your last chance, as the autographed 
edition is limited. 
now while it is fresh in your mind! 


Mail the coupon 


Here is my remittance of $3.00 covering cost and postage of an auto- 
aphed copy of Homes of Famous Americans, which I understand will be 
delivered, postpaid, about February 15th. 
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THE BETTER BUNNIES 
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CShis is the month of Valentines 
hen every Bunny sends 

&i loving message from the heart 

So allthis little friends 

find if youll take a peek to day» 

“Down inthe Hollow Tree JL 

Svoull find the Bunny Bobtail Bo tall, 

ore —_ as canhe. ee, <n, 





Che nursery floor is cluttered up 


ith scissors paints and. dlue 
dis eadgerly they fashion Nearts 
or little folks like-youw 


“heres one for Peter Porcupine 








| | nd one for Benny ‘ear 
_ AG oe, — Min. “hile all the baby chatter squirrels 
et —— ~~ Expe ct to get their share. 





i ; i 
“O_O 


\ 

\/ m sure dear Mother Rabbits eyes 
ith ha piness will Shine 

“6o see the bright red roses 


‘Be 
7 os, On her specia? valentine 
bh host of dreetings must be sent 
mS Jmaefore their Workis done 


Wdecause the Vetter Jounny Boys 
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° The window below was arranged on the Judd Bl 
Homes of Famous Americans bird Triple Rod. Net vs —_ are overdra 4 
] with pink and blue rayon damask, embroidered in 
Continued from page 63 gold, with valance of the same material. 





fields has often comforted me more than (6 
the faces of men. I am in love with this 

world; by my constitution I have nestled 
lovingly in it. It has been my home. It 
has been my point of outlook into the 
universe. I have not bruised myself 
against it, nor tried to use it ignobly. I 
have tilled the soil, I have gathered its 
harvests, I have waited upon its seasons, 
and always have I reaped what I have 
sown. While I delved I did not lose sight 
of the sky overhead. While I gathered 
its bread and meat for my body, I did 
not neglect to gather its bread and meat 
for my soul. I have climbed its moun- 
tains, roamed its forests, sailed its waters, 
crossed its deserts, felt the sting of its 
frosts, the oppression of its heats, the 
drench of its rains, the fury of its winds, 
and always have beauty and joy waited 
upon my goings and comings.” 
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UCH a man must needs be the salt of 
the earth. He shrank from strife and 
contention, hated to haggle over small 
things, was irked by the selfishness and 
narrowness of men. He was no hermit of 
the hills; no recluse in solitude. He kept 
his contacts with the workaday world. 
Up to the last he kept himself informed 
of what was going on; he knew his current 
events; he had his opinions of the leaders 
of men everywhere, many of whom he 
knew personally. 


He lived plainly and in simple fashion. 
He had no desire to make a great deal of 
money, but he was no impractical man. 2 e eS r e ( 
Whatever he made, he spent less. Hun- 
dreds of wage-earners in menial tasks 


earn more than he did. But he was prac- of d rap ery b eau ty 


tical to the extent of providing for his 











family and the very first thing he did, . h . d 
even in his clerkship days in Washington, 1S the curtain ro 
was to buy a home where he could have 
a garden. When he went to the Catskills, r 
the first thing he ~~ was to go in = Here is a new and better 
for a small farm; he tells us with pride . 

rey mys bo a he had neonate curtain rod at no more cost 
the debt. Low as his income was accord- ° 
ing to present-day standards, he always ¥.. find sooner na ap ane 
had several thousand dollars in the bank. SEteees Gece 8 Maes ee 
Money, to him, was a passport to leisure by this new and better curtain rod. 
and that meant living life the way he | Judd Bluebird Rods are easy to put up. Afew | 
wanted to live it—secure, comfortable, taps of a hammer will put the Can’t-Fall 
unhurried, unafraid, happily. He put his | Hook-Hanger in place. The baked lacquer 
son thru Harvard and in commenting | finish makes Judd Bluebird Rods slide 
about itto a friend, said, “Julian gradu- | easily through a curtain hem. The exclu- 
ated from Harvard with honors in 1901, | sive Mach lahame holds the rod in place fj 


Above, in the circle, 
isa section ofthe Judd 
Bluebird Single Rod, 
shown actual size. See 
thethreestiffening ribs, 
the exclusive Judd fea- 
ture that keeps Judd 
Bluebird Rods from 


and I wanted him to come and live at til you want it down, and the th if. sagging. 
Riverby, but his mother thought his ee ° Ag aga ay wl 

education would be thrown away if he a will not let it sag. Ask for Cro 
did that. She said that he ought to go Ju 


luebird Rods by name at — 
into something to make money, else what | ment, hardware, and housefurnishing 
good did his education do him? She stores. Then you are sure to get the 
couldn’t see that education is a valuable | rustless, sagless, better curtain rod at 
thing for its own sake, and that the | no more cost. H. L. Judd Company, 
trained mind should be able to get far | Inc.,87 Chambers St., NewYork, N.Y. 
more satisfaction out of plowing and 
other rustic work than a poor ignorant 
clodhopper would.” 

Speaking of himself, he said: “I had to 
be a farmer. I never would have been con- 


tent otherwise. I came of a family that 


Below are shown the double 
and triple rod styles. 





has always lived on the soil. Muscular ve: | oe ee 

eo ——, its ip aye for as Ae. TE 

relish your sleep and your victuals. ° TE 

have as much comfort in being tired as in Curtain Rods 


anything else. Sometimes I take a long 
walk just for the pleasure it’ll be, when 
I get back, to sit down—that’s such a 
luxury!” 


We need to know him better, need to | 


























The “Piping Rock” — 
A Home Built 
On An Ideal! 


The “Piping Rock’’ Bungalow is built 
on an ideal of what a real home should be! 
Our many years of experience as builders 
of fine homes has contributed to its per- 
fection. 

The “Piping Rock’? has won prize 
awards among home exhibits in almost 
every part of the country—it has received 
praise from owners and press, alike. But 
the “Piping Rock” does not stop at being 
beautiful—it is just as substantially built, 
just as practical, as it is lovely. 

Only quality materials, selected at the 
largest lumber pla t in the East, go into 
construction of the “Piping Rock”. It is a 
product of skilled craftsmanship, backed be 
our guarantee of satisfaction. The “Piping 
Rock” is delivered to you either ‘sectional 
or ready-cut” as desired, complete with 
plans and specifications for erection. ., No 
skilled help necessary to put up the sec- 
tional-built” home. 


‘‘Ready Cut” $1213 
‘Sectional’ 2205 


F. 0. B. BROOKLYN 


Large, comfortable living room, 18 x 9 
ft; 2 light and airy bedrooms, with win- 
dows on three sides 12 x 9 ft; kitchen 6 x 9 
ft. and bath 6 x 9 ft. Living room has case- 
ment doors at each end opening on pergolas. 
Pierced panel shutters on all windows. 

Send your order TODAY or write at 
once for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
“Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 
1378 Grand Street (House Dept.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














For Lasting Fence 
Protection 


Fence your lawn and grounds put Lendend and 
eure lasting seetentee. ~ | - made 
auge & wire, = ~~ pure 
food. ~ og doesn't rust. Leadelad Feness 
are aulice te in design and staunch in materials, 
Because the coating is pure lead and is seven 
times as heavy as the galvanizing on ordinar; 
fences, Leadciad will ou sev wooed loness mando 
by other processes, 
Cet the O08 thete shout Lenided, supeste of 
tests, quotations, etc. 


LEADCLAD wing, ce. + 
Moundsville, 
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bring up our children to know the better 
his wholesome and honest outlook upon 
life. We need more of his faith and trust 
in Nature; more of his sanity of life; more 
of his adherence to the real virtues of 
strong and secure home-making He 
proved to us that we can do more than 
we have on that which we have. He put 
the emphasis where it belongs; we need, 
while we are gathering meat for our 
bodies, to take thought and be about the 
business of getting a better quality of 
living into our lives. We need to face 
the universe and our own lives with more 
of his simple honesty! 


Saving Trees From Damage 
By Grading 
REES often suffer or are killed when 
grading of ground is done close to 
them. In one class of cases it is due 
to cutting main roots. Perhaps this 
oftenest occurs when pavements are 
laid. When the roots are in the direct 
line of the pavement damage can seldom 
be poate tg but wherever possible all 


roots should be left intact. 

In another class are the trees that 
suffer from having earth filled in deeply 
over their roots and trunks. Misinformed 








Showing how the well is built around the tree 


people argue that because roots naturally 
grow, often deeply, in the ground, the 
tree will not suffer by an increased depth 
of a foot or a year of soil. But countless 
sickly, dying and dead trees prove this 
error. The fact is that roots and tree 
trunks need air as well as moisture in the 
soil. This may be insured by building a 
well around the tree trunk as shown in 
the photo. The wall of the well need not 

o any deeper than original soil surface, 
but it should be wide enough across to 
allow the trunk ample room in which to 
expand. Such wells when built of large 
stones laid without mortar or cement are 
better than solid walls because they allow 
a much larger and freer passage of air 
into the soil. 

In cases which have come under the 
writer’s notice it was necessary to fill 
earth around several trees of equal vigor 
and development, all growing in a row. 
The owner of some built wells around his 
trees; the other man did not. Specimens 
in the former case continued to grow with 
no oo shock; the latter began to 
show distress the following year in small- 
er, yellowish leaves, and puny growths. 
This condition grew worse each year. 
One tree died during the third year, an- 
other the fifth. The balance are still 
existing but that is about all. They bear 
little resemblance to their fellows around 
which wells were built.—M. G. Kains. 


A complete index for the 1925 copies of Better 
Homes and Gardens is now available. Please 
—" three two-cent stamps to defray actual 
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f California Privet, 
ate Sent ee 


A Hedge Marks 
the Well Kept Home 


wen, allthe wily of afence—but beautiful 
—and getti ng better and more beautiul every 
ear—such is a hedge. California Privet or 
wart Barberry for formal ges are low 
priced when they come from Green's Nursery. 
The Glory o of Blooming Flowers 
Flowering shrubs, roses, paeonies, ren- 
—_ ornamental vines, and dwarf fruit 
ive gorgeous beauty to the home 
pi 8 from ny A spring to tase fall. Take 
advantage of the low prices listed in our 
1926 catalog and save So. 


Direct from Nursery 


to You 
at a definite saving and 
only one handling. 
GREEN’S 
MONEY-SAVING 
CATALOG 
—is a text book on over 300 
varieties of growing things. 
Gives low prices and dis- 
counts for early orders. Free! 
Beod for it today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY Co. 
7254 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Discounts for Early Orders 






















| Send for This 
, New Evergreen 
Book TODAY! 


IND out how ever 





greens, the all year 
‘round trees, improve 
our home, estate or 





arm. 


Our 1926 oom | contains many new and beautiful 
illustrations—25 in full color. Gives information 
regarding color, shape, size and best uses of the 
different varieties. Send 25centsin stamps or 
coin which will be refunded on your order. Address 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
284 Cedar Street Dundee, Ill. 


HILLS EVERGREENS 


°=. jak oY. ty 








I WANT TO SEND 
YOU THIS BOOK— 


FREE 


Written by an expert, it gives 
instructions for planting 
and growing Roses, Shrubs, 
Fruits an Trees. New 
arrangement saves you money 
and helps you select pti 

mistake. Takes place of land- 
scape architect. Send for copy today. 

12 Named Varie- 

Special Offer—i2,, of Gladioli $1 .00 


Guaranty Nursery Co. 
112 Gould St. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Trees, Garden and Flower Seeds. 
1926 Catalog fiat eftn Dargains 
Extra Heavy 2 year old Privet, Barberry, 


Hydrangeas, etc.. AT BARGAIN PRICE 
ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE, GENEVA, OHIO 





(J rrr erde AL Shrubbery, Fruit 
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Hints for Tree Pruners 
Continued from page 21 


cut to correspond, or even a little harder 
than the root—the root system has to 
sustain the top growth and should have a 
little “head start” as the children say. 

The arrangement of the head branchés 
—orchardists call these the scaffolding 
of the tree—are very important. The 
reason is plain enough—the lower main 
branches must bear the entire weight of 
the tree and in addition hold up a heavy 
load of fruit, or quantities of snow and 
ice when the wood is dormant and brittle. 
If a tree branches evenly—in two limbs or 
four limbs—there is a very strong likeli- 
hood of a weakened or broken crotch 
when it comes into bearing. But if the 
branches are spaced in an oblique whorl 
about the main stem with the first 
branch, say, from eighteen inches to three 
feet above the turf line—the second five 
or six inches higher, not directly above, 
but angling from thirty-five to forty 
degrees—the third branch may be from 
four to eight inches higher with the op 
not so acute—about sixty to ninety de- 
grees, and so on until the whorl of 
branches about the mainstem iscomplete. 
Usually there are either three or five 
caretully spaced limbs, but these are only 
general suggestions. No two trees are 
alike so there can be no rule of thumb for 
ps Good judgment is developed 
oy observation and experience in caring 
for trees. 


TUDY the little tree as a whole and 
have a reason for every stroke of the 
knife before removing any branches. It is 
easier to start at the top and cut down- 
ward—the pruner has a better perspec- 
tive. The wood of the little tree will have 
to be shortened; with pears and apples 
the main body branches left at planting 
time should not be more than eight 
inches long, but it will hurt the beginner 
to shorten them so much. 

Heading-in is the process by which the 
symmetrical form of the future tree is in- 
sured. At the close of the first season’s 
growth, there should not be more than 
three branches allowed to remain on the 
scaffolding limbs and these will need to 
be shortened down to about eight inches. 
The main limbs should be cut back to a 
foot or so. This is drastic pruning, but it 
strengthens the wood and keeps the head 
in proper shape, later preventing fruit 
being borne on long slender branches, 
which are, of course, weak wood. 

The third year the same rule is followed 
except that the subdivisions of the scaf- 
folding limbs should not carry three 
branches—reduce the number to two. 
The arrangement of branches about a 
limb should always be placed in the same 
whorl as the scaffold limbs form about 
the main stem. 

All the important training of the tree is 
done during the first five years: of its life; 
after that time pruning consists in short- 
ening wood with the view of checking 
growth and thus deflecting the energy 
to fruit. Of course the center of the tree 
must always be kept open to allow sun- 
light and air to reach all parts, and to 
prevent a lodging place for snow forming. 
All broken or interfering limbs must be 
removed. 

_The tree grower should early learn to 
distinguish between fruit buds and leaf 
buds. If I had known the difference be- 
tween the bearing habits of fruit trees 
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A Message to Those Motorists 
Who Wish to Save 


Today sensible economy is the watchword, 
in government, in industry and even in 
operating the family motor cars. 


That’s one great reason why sales of Fisk 
Tires are growing sorapidly. People have 
learned by comparison that Fisks actually 
do render many more miles of service than 
other tires. 


But to keep your tire costs at the lowest 
point buy the Fisk Tire best suited to the 
car you use, the roads you travel and the 


loads you carry. 


If you'll watch this magazine you'll learn 
from time to time facts about the different 
tires in the Fisk Line which will help you 
choose the right tire for your car. 


Be sure to buy a Fisk Tire next time 
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4 Room TADDIN 
215 | NOT PORTABLE 


WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 






buy allof asad Hs 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardwareand labor. 


Nine differ- 
ent floor plans 
of this house are 

own in Cata- 
log. 2 and 3 bed- 
room designs— 





2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, 
3 other plans 
in Catal 


: Story and a half 
N semi bu egmon. wth 
r avail- 
able “—_ 2 bed- 
rooms, © floor 
plan arrangements. 
Any handy mancan 

erect these ho 





rooms 
with cl 
closet. Bath 
Price includesalll 
cludes 
peaciee woodwork, siding. 7 - ge 


glass, ware, na 
withe completeinst‘uctionean wings. 
our on, ermanent Ae 
RTABLE. “Many. re of year ieee qe 
and garag oose 
Write m ec Catsican = “td for | FREE Money- 


The | ALADDIN Co. ore MHIGAN 








SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Piss" St» AND VINES 


and worms; be sure 
of perfect fruit. 


a “Stahi's Excelsior 
| % Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 









Plums, Cherries—all 
from bearing orchards. ell- 
rooted, healthy, true-to-name 
Trees. Also Grape Vines, Aspar- 

agus Roots, Strawberry Plants, 
maincropandeverbearing. Ever- 
porns “—_ lnm and Shrubs. 

rite for ree Catalog 
and money-sa vty direct-'v- 

prices. 
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my poor little apple tree would not have 
been subjected to such treatment in my 
first attempt at pruning. Leaf buds are 
long and pointed and fruit buds are 
broader and flattened at the end; both 
kinds of buds may be seen on any tree 
when it is dormant. Apples and pears 
bear their fruit on short spurs—peaches 
and plums directly on the wood of last 
season’s growth. The cutting away of 
limbs depends largely upon the position 
of the fruit buds. Haphazard pruning 
may very materially decrease next 
season’s fruit crop. 


“THE heading-in of the tree is accom- 
plished during the first five years. 
Peaches and plums, being comparatively 
short-lived trees, do not require such 
careful scaffolding, and, as they bear 
directly on the wood, the object would 
be to produce as much healthy wood as 
possible—they will bear rather severe 
heading-in if the center of the tree is 
kept open. Apples and plums have a 
natural pyramidal form and if heading-in 
is too drastic, water sprouts form on the 
apple trees and sap considerable strength, 
as they shoot up from the center of the 
tree and do not form fruit spurs. Gener- 
ally the shape of the tree should be cut 
to conform to the typical form in which 
the variety would naturally grow. A little 
observation of full-grown trees will help 
here. 

Cherry trees are naturally symmetrical 
and can safely be left to take care of 
themselves. “The cherry tree dreads the 
knife” is an old pruning adage. If a 
cherry tree ever needs attention it will 
likely be just a little shortening when it 
tends to become too tall. An over- 
enthusiastic pruner can all but kill a 
cherry tree. 

A general pruning rule is that in order 
to direct all growth outward, the terminal 
bud should always be on the outside when 
the pruning is finished; this throws the 
limbs outward. It is an easy matter to 
watch the buds forming on young trees 
and rub off those on the inside or where 
they are not wanted when they are small 
enough to be removed with the thumb 
and finger. This practice, if cautiously 
done, saves the tree’s energy, but it re- 
quires a nice discrimination lest too much 
wood be removed. Should a peach or 
plum tree show a tendency to sprawl too 
much the terminal bud may be left on 
the inside of the limb which will make 
a more compact head. Here again pro- 
ceed with caution. 

After the first five years when the 
head should be properly formed, the 
rule is to shorten last year’s growth at 
least one-third and in some cases one-half. 
Pruning stimulates growth; a lusty, 
vigorous tree will not need so much cut- 
ting as one that is inclined to backward- 
ness. This is where the advantage of 
doing one’s own pruning comes in; the 
habits of each tree are known thru long 
and intimate acquaintance. 

Spacing of young trees, while not 
exactly pruning, has so much bearing on 
that subject that it must be touched upon. 
Plenty of room to grow should be allowed; 
the slender little switch, if it will some 
day be aspreading tree, should be widely 
spaced. The common fault of the small 
home owner is to try to crowd a dozen 
trees in a space that will hold six nicely. 
Better give the trees elbow room even 
tho short-lived things like peaches are 
used for fillers. The branching can be 
started rather low in home trees. Re- 
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REPAIR TREES 


Be Your Own 


Tree Surgeon 


—You, your Boy Scout Son 
or Your Gardener. 








"ORDER 


Plastic Tvee-savet: 





from your nursery or seed house enclosing this 

advertisement. We are not in the mail order bus- 

iness and prefer not to sell Newbark direct. Your 
catalog house will gladly supply you. 


Even old decayed trees Newbark—a natural tree 
are easy tosaveand often salve is an antiseptic, 
worth while. A limb a) reparation quick- 
snapped off—torn cr bro- ly applied to protect all 
ken, a small patch of wounds of bark or limb. 
bark nicked off yalawn Kills and keeps out germ 
mower or plow may be a infections, parasites, in- 
= for rot producing sects, fungus growths and 
ngi tolodge and even- tree diseases. It stays 
tually mean eine death of plastic and will not crac 
a valuable tree. With Anyone can perform tree 
the aid of Newbark injury surgery y and repair work 
and decay may bestop with Newbark. Satisfac- 
very economically. tion guarant 
FREE ee 5 ‘How to Quick! atte Re Renew the Life 
of Wounded Decayed 
Poliewing are a few of the prominent nursery and 
uses that have endorsed Newbark by includ- 
ing it in the their catalog mailings. 
J. G. Mayo & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wagner Park Nursery Co., Sydney, Ohio. 
Pomona United :surseries. Dansville, N. Y. 
Hart & Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
James Vicks’ Sons, Rochester, N.Y. Retail & 
Wholesale Catalogs. 
Mayo Belden Co., Rochester, 
Weils Bros. Big Tree Nureerias, dinchoetien, N. Y. 
L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, 
The Northwest ty co. Wetena. Minn. 
coneveree Nurseries, Hannibal, lo. 
Westhill Nurseries, Fredonia, N. : 
J. Otto & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nahumkeag Nurseries, Gardiner, Me. 


THE NEWBARK COMPANY, 10-16 Orchard Rd., Clinton, N.Y 
NURSERY AND SEED MEN, write us for New-, 
bark booklet discounts to trade, sales, plan, etc. 

















Prices m FRUIT TREES 


ople Trees, 2 year 6-7 ft. 
y tree's year 5-7 ft. 
0.00 per 100 
Pear Trees 2 year 6-7 ft. 
-00 per 100 
POMONA sells direct to you at a 
big saving, al | first classselected 
trees guarantee d true to name. 
REGULAR VALUE 


*Swens 2 yr. Grape 
nes, 2 Salem (red), 


od Wordes (blue), 
8 Niagara (white), 3 Goncerd (b :$1 95 
all by mail tpaid, C -O.D., for. « 


Send no money — We ship C. O. D. 
Prepaid freight and express (see catalog) 
Bigfreecatalog. Everything needed for your grounds, 

»garden. Write today—save half your money. 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
118 Tree Ave. Dansville, N. Y. 








Most powerful pruners 
made. Used throughout 
og alle Same | = 
sizes P} postpaid. 
Write for — 
Rhodes Mfg. Compan 
Grand Rapids, Mic 
318 S. Division Ave. 


HOFMANN, JR. 


FERTILIZER Its durable Snetal co. 

DIST g RIBUTOR tion, lightness of a. 
ease of operation, exactness 
of performance,ratchet driv- 
en force feed, adjustable feed 
control, makesit an ideal im- 
plement for landscape, large 
estate and truck gardening. 
Write for literature and price list. 
HOFMANN, JR. 

Sales Dept., Box a 

Greenford, 


aS: 
Double Cut 


Pruning Shear 

























Write for our free circular showing how this 
interesting and profitable work is dowe- 
WEDGE NURSERY, Albert Minnesota 
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member in the first pruning that the 
after growth is in the branches not in the 
trunk. It is easier to gather fruit from a 
low growing tree, and being closer to the 
ground the tree bears storms better than 
if its branches were high. 

“Prune when the knife is sharp” is 
still another adage, but pruning is gen- 
erally done in the late winter after the 
danger of severe storms is over, yet 
before the sap starts up in the spring. 
The tree is dormant then, so is not set 
back. The first pruning and by far the 
most important is when the tree is set in 
the spring—most trees are set in spring 
except in mild climates where there is an 
advantage in planting in the late fall. 
Anything that tends to check growth de- 
flects the energy of the tree to fruit; for 
this reason summer pruning, just 4 
shortening of the tips of the limbs along 
in early August, stimulates the develop- 
ment of next year’s fruit buds, especially 
on apple trees, which are sometimes a 
little slow about bearing heavily. 

Sharp tools are a pruning necessity; 
always make a clean cut. Great care 
must be taken not to tear the bark down 
or bruise it. A sharp pocket knife and a 
keen pair of rose shears will suffice for 
small trees, later a saw for large limbs and 
regular pruning shears with long handles 
are necessary. Limbs over two inches 
will need to be painted over with white 
lead when cut so as to prevent water 
soaking into the raw surface and causing 
decay to start back into the tree. 

This is little more than the philosophy 
of tree pruning, but any one who loves a 
tree and will study its needs carefully 
fromyyear to year can from these generali- 
ties Seale his own rules and gain much 
joy from the practice of pruning and 
caring for it. 


Grapes for the Home Garden 


Continued from page 13 


popular green grape. The clusters are 
large and packed tightly with good-sized 
berries that turn a yellowish green when 
fully ripe. It is not quite so strong a 
grower as the Concord and is inclined to 
be more susceptible to diseases. This is a 
good variety for table use due to the 
attractiveness of the fruit altho the flavor 
is not so well liked by some as the flavor 
of the purple varieties. 

Delaware is a light red grape of high 
quality. The clusters and berries are 
both inclined to be small. The vine grows 
slowly even on the best soils and conse- 
quently requires the best care. This vari- 
ety is especially adaptable to some home 
gardens as the vine never becomes very 
large. It is also hardy and relatively free 
from serious diseases. It rightfully de- 
serves a place in the home garden. 

Catawba is a handsome late red grape 
of high quality and keeps well. It is so 
late that it often fails to mature in sec- 
tions subject to early frost. It is also sub- 
ject to several fungus diseases. In spite 
of these objections it often deserves a 
gy in the properly cared for home gar- 

en. 


Brighton. This is a midseason red 
grape. The vine is a vigorous grower, 
hardy and productive. The berries are 
large but the clusters are often loose. The 
quality is good when first picked but the 
lavor disappears rapidly. As this variety 
is self sterile it should never be planted 
alone as the pollen from other varieties is 
Tequired before fruit can be set. 
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Hold them with COLOR 


And every finish correct, as specified on the Household Painting Guide 


















HOUSEHOLD 
PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


Wow ans your young people stay at home more and invite 
their friends if the house looked better? Use the magic of 
coLOR—it works wonders. Paint Headquarters, the most helpful 
paint store near you, will show you many delightful Cotor Succes- 
TIONS specially arranged by Sherwin-Williams decorative experts. 
Write us for beautiful brochure reproducing many of these color 
suggestions and giving other valuable help. If you do not locate 
Paint Headquarters through its sign and the Household Painting 
Guide let us know. The Sherwin-Williams Co., largest paint and 
varnish makers in the world, 689 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SURFACE 


TO PAINT 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





TO VARNISH 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





TO STAIN 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 








TO ENAMEL 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


















AUTOMOBILES 





S-W Auto Enamel 





S-W Auto Enamel Clear 





S-W Auto Enamel 
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AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
AND SEATS 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Boosting 
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GRICK . ...ctames. . 


SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 











CEILINGS, Interior. . 


Flat-Tone 


Scar-Not Varnish 


S-W Handcraft Stain 


Floorlac 





Enameloid 














Exterior 


SWP House Paint 





Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 





Old Dutch Enamel 







































S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


CONCRETE . | S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
; " Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac : 
DOORS, Interior .... | SWP House Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044| S-W Handcraft Stain | E®4meloid 
Exterior. .. SWP House Paint aid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
SWP House Paint , ; 
FENCES ........ Metalistic S-W Preservative 


Shingle Stain 
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FLOORS, Interior S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 
(wood) 
Concrete. S-W Concrete Floor Finish : ag - po Floor 
Porch... ..... || S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors |} Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish. Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch . || Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
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.. || S-W Aluminum or Gold 
t 


HOUSE or GARAGE || swP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Shingle Stain” | Old Dutch Enamel 

LINOLEUM..... . || S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Pam 
Flat-Tone 

RADIATORS... 





<-€ 
































Enameloid 
Pain 
ROOFS, _—.. - | te bse and Bridge Paint S-W Preservative 
Composition || Ebonol Shingle Stain 
SCREENS...... S-W Screen Enamel S-W Screen Enamel 
TOYS ............... || S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Enameloid 
WALLS, Interior t-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
(Plaster or Wallboard) |"SWP House Paint Enameloid 












WICKER 


Enameloid 


Rexpar Varnish 


Floorlac 








Old Dutch Enamel 











SWP House Paint 
t-Tone 





Scar-Not Varnish 





Velvet Finish No. 1044 





S-W Handcraft Stain 


-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 
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Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 
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For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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Pe Make These 
Lovely Things 
Yourself ~ | 
‘For Profit SL 

































Earn money at home, 
this fascinating .new 
way, in spare time— 
ee membershipin 
Fireside Industries, the 
national organization 
of artistic home-work- 
ers! 


THis is the most delight- 
ful work you could imag- 
ine; you will enjoy every 
minute you devote to it. Many 
people do it solely for the artis- 
tic pleasure they get in creating 
beautiful things. But it also pays 
surprisingly well, for there is an 
enormous demand for art novel- 
ties. Many of our members make 
$20 to $50 a week, and have built 
up profitable businesses from small 
ee 
hink of decorating a pair of 
dlesticks, for ple, requiring 
only an hour’s work, and realizing 
a profit of $2.00. What other work 
could be so interesting, and pay 
eo well? 


No Special Ability 
Needed 





The Pp e iation of 
home-workers known as Fireside 
Industries now has openings for a 
limited number of new members. 
This is your opportunity. Find out 
how you can secure a membership. 
The work is easily learned, and a 
perfect joy to do. 

You have only to follow the 
simple directions given by Gabriel 
Andre Petit, the Art Director, and 
you easily learn the latest methods 
of decorating wooden bore parch- 
ment lamp shades, novelty painted 
furniture, book -ends, greeting 
cards, batik and other lovely ob- 
jects of art. Through Mr. Petit's 
perfected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and you 
are furnished a complete outfit of 
materials, worth at least $10.00, 
witbout extra cost. You can start 
making money almost at once. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

What thousands of others are 
Bead doing in Fireside industries, you 
28 also can do. Sosure are we of 
your success in this fascinating 
work, that we guarantee to re- 


fund your money in full if, after completing your instruc- 
tion, you are not entirely pleased. You take mo risk 


whatever, 
Beautiful New Book 


FRE on Home Decoration 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, explains all about this new way to earn money at 
home. It will be sent you, absolutely FREE and without 
obligation. Just mail the coupon, or write, enclosing 2c 
stamp to help pay postage. But do this at once, while 
openings for new members are available, This opportun- 
ity may not occur again. 


Fireside Industries, Dept.89-8, Adrian, Mich. 





“My sales f 
the “holidays “were 
-98—a profit 
$126.75." * 


—Henriette 
Worthington 














é 
P Fireside Industries, 
Dept. 9-8, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, FREE, the beok 
on Fireside Industries, which ex- 

lains how I may earn money at 
ome by decorating art novelties; 
also particulars of your money 
back guarantee and special co- 
operative privileges. I enclose 
2c for postage. 
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Adventuring in Color 


Continued from page 55 


that these colors should be everywhere 
combined in their full intensity, nor even 
that the three should be all immediately 
discernible. The effect in either case 
would scarcely be wholly eye-satisfying; 
in fact, a combination of bright yellow 
walls, blue rugs and red-covered chairs 
would, in most cases, be nothing short of 
maddening. It is necessary to delve 
somewhat deeper into the laws of har- 
mony before hazarding the joint employ- 
ment of these primary colors. 

Because they are the basis of all other 
hues, the yellow, the red and the blue 
into which a ray of light divides are 
termed primary colors. When yellow is 
mixed with red, 
orange is created. 
Purple is the prod- 
uct of red and blue. 
Green is but blue 
combined with yel- 
low. These, then, 
are the secondary 
colors: purple, 
orange and green. 
And it is from vari- 
ous admixtures of 
both the primaries 
and secondaries that 
the tertiary colors, 
slate, citrene and 
russet are obtained. 
Each color has a 
hundred variations, 
ranging from soft 
tones of pastel deli- 
cacy to dark shades 
of vibrant richness. 
Thus under the gen- 
eral heading of pur- 
ple, there are in- 
cluded the pale 
loveliness of orchid tints and the regal 
splendor of violet and pansy colorings. 
And of greens there is a like diversity: 
the translucent green of the aquamarine, 
the brilliant green of emerald and jade, 
the more somber green of the bloodstone. 

From this brief summary it will, per- 
haps, be quite obvious that the pri- 
mary colors can all be incorporated in a 
scheme of decoration without either 
artistic or psychological disaster. If, for 








Chair coverings and over-draperies that 

flaunt gay birds and flowers are here 

effectively emphasized by self-striped 
wallpaper and patternless accessories 


example, yellow and purple be chosen for 
the treatment of a room, the primary 
colors are all present, as purple actually 
represents both blue pod red. Again, 
if the scheme is to embrace red and green, 
the primaries are included, because green 
is really yellow mixed with blue. And, 
in any scheme of blue and orange, the 
primaries are given a place, orange being 
a combination of red and yellow. As the 
three primaries thus used together form 
what is technically known as a complete 
harmony, the achievement of an har- 
monious color scheme for home decora- 
tion largely restsin their effectiveincorpor- 
ation. Careful study will bring this about. 

Harmony has two 
distinct manifesta- 
tions, for it may be 
either complemen- 
tary or analogous. 
To make that dis- 
tinction clear, it is 
necessary to inter- 
pret these terms in 
relation to color. As 
an example, green, 
because it is made 
up of blue and yel- 
low, two of the 
primary colors, is 
the complement of 
the other primary 
color, red. By the 
same token, purple, 
formed of blue and 
red, is the comple- 
ment of yellow; and 
orange, combining 
red and yellow, is 
the complement of 
blue. In each case, 
then, the comple- 
ment represents two of the three pri- 
maries, hence it naturally complements 
the remaining primary color. 

In applying a complementary harmony 
to home decoration, the basic and the 
complementary colors are employed in 
an almost equal proportion; which might 
be illustrated by a scheme embracing 
orange-colored walls and ceiling, blue 
rugs and furniture, together with window- 
draperies of blue and (Cont. on p. 115 


To this color scheme of marked delicacy, strength is imparted by the deeper notes of 
color in the rug and the chair covers 
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Karnaks — Aristocrat of 
American Wiltons. Deep- 
piled Chenilles. Axmin- 
sters of quality. Tapestries 
and Velvets. 


Rugs and Carpets. 





an «e état » 


This beautiful rug is No 
0341-G. ‘Ask your local 
dealer to show it to you. 


° Out of Persia, land of Nomad tribes and pas- 
CT. ‘Ss. la / toral culture, have come some of the most 
: beautiful rugs that man has yet created. Seeking 
inspiration in their native flowers and in the stars, and moved 
by an inborn instinct tor beauty, Persian designers created, 
in bygone ages, patterns that ever since have been the admira- 
tion of the world. Some of the most delighttul of these in- 
spiring motifs are reproduced in this lovely Akbar Wilton, a 
masterpiece in the dignity of its design and charm of color. 
As the ancient weavers worked their dreams and aspirations 
into the priceless originals, so MOHAWK RUGS today ex- 
press that keen spirit of craftsmanship which demands inter- 
pretation of life in art. 


Before you choose a rug or carpet, gain the freely-given counsel of the dis- 
tinguished Interior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. They will advise you of 
the proper floor covering for your own individual rooms. Write now for full 
particulars about our free interior decorating service. Address Mohawk 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ansterdam, VY 














Design 1174 
A handsome Eng- 


lish type residence 
for which plans 
complete with de- 
tailed drawings, 
itemized list of 
materials and 
Specifications may 
be obtained from 
your building 
material dealer or 
direct from us. 


Price $10 





Q Hollow Tile 


is available everywhere. Write to the 
manufacturer located nearest you. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Brick and Tile Co., Decatur 
enkins Brick Co., Montgomery 
ulcan Tile & Brick Co., Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA : : 
Gladding McBean & Co., 660 Market St., San 
Francisco 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Los Angeles 
COLORADO 
Longmont Brick & Tile Co., Longmont 
GEORGIA 
Columbus Brick & Tile Co., Columbus 
Georgia-Carolina Brick Co., Augusta 
Standard Brick and Tile Co., Macon 
ILLINOIS : 
Chicago Fire Brick Co., Conway Bldg., Chicago 
Colchester Brick & Tile Co., Colchester 
Ww. S. Dickey Clay as Co., Macomb 
Haeger Brick ile Co., Aurora . 
National Fireproofing Co., 26th St. and Shields 
Ave., Chicago ; 
Peoria Brick & Tile Co., Peoria. _ 
Springfield Clay Products Co., Springfield _ 
hite Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co., White Hall 
INDIANA 
Indiana Drain Tile Co., Brooklyn ; 
ackson Brick & Hollow Ware Co., Ewing 
es Drain Tile Co., Portland 
Sweetser Drain Tile Co., Sweetser 
Vigo-American Clay Co., Terre Haute 


IOWA 
Adel Clay Products Co., Adel ; 
Atlantic Buildi Sepply Co., Atlantic 
Crystal Springs Clay Co., Kimballton 
National Clay Works, Mason sy 
Rockford Brick & Tile Co., Rockford 
Sheffield Tile Co., Sheffield 
KANSAS 
Coffeyville Shale Products Co., Coffeyville 
Humboldt Brick Mfg. Co., Humboldt 
KENTUCKY 
P. Bannon +. Co., Louisville 


Coral Ridge Clay Products Co., Louisville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
National Fireproofing Co., 99 Chauncy St., Boston 
MISSISSIPPI 
West Point Tile Co., West Point 
MISSOURI 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., Kansas City 
Fayette Brick & Tile Co., Fayette 
Shale Hill Brick & Tile Co., Chillicothe 
MONTANA 
Western Clay Mfg. Co., Helena 
NEW JERSEY 
The Anness Hollow Tile Corporation, Woodbridge 
NEW YORK 
AmericanClay ProductsCo.,175FifthAve.,NewYork 
National Fireproofing Co., Flatiron Bldg.,New York 
Troy Fireproofing ae 


Hancock Brick & Tile Co., Findlay 
Haviland Clay Works, Haviland 

Heilman Brothers, Tiffin 

The Malvern Clay Co., Malvern 
Nelsonville Brick Co., Columbus 

North Baltimore Clay Co., North Baltimore 
Ohio Fireproofing Co., Columbus 


OKLAHOMA 
Magnolia Brick & Tile Co., Box 1373, Muskogee 
OREGON 
Standard Brick & Tile Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
National Fireproofing Co., Land Title Bidg., 
Philadelphia 
National Fireproofing Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Clay Co., Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., Chattanooga 
Herty Shale Brick & Tile Co., Daisy 
AS 


TEX 
Athens Pottery Co., Fort Worth 
D'Hanis Brick & Tile Co., D’Hanis 
Fraser Brick Co., Dallas 
UTAH 
i Fire Brick & Tile Co., 29th and Jefferson, 


gden 
Ogden Pressed Brick & Tile Co., 2247 Hudson 
ve., Ogden 


WASHINGTON 
American Fire Brick Co., Spokane 


WYOMING 
Sheridan Press Brick & Tile Co., Sheridan 















An Enduring Comfortable Home for 
the Long Journey of Life 


FS pene that will be rich in treasured memories for ourselves, 


our children and the generati 


ons tocome. A home as enduring 


as the hills, providing the utmost in comfort and satisfaction. 


The new home can have attracti 


veness, beauty of line or design 


without the sacrifice of permanence. Hollow Tile construction 
insures all the desirable built-in qualities at an amazingly low cost, 
often less than for common, perishable, inflammable construction. 


Walls of Hollow Tile are fireproof. They 
will not sag, warp, crack, decay or deterio- 
rate in any way. Superior insulation is pro- 
vided against summer’s heat, winter’s cold, 
also dampness, thus insuring permanent 
comfort and safety. 


The large units of tile save in labor, mate- 
rial, and speed up construction. Deprecia- 
tion is banished. Maintenance is reduced 
to the minimum, for there are no repairs. 
Repainting is for trim only. 

The exterior may be Face Tile in wide range 
of color tones, or stucco, or face brick ve- 


neer, according to individual preference, 
architectural design or the setting for which 
the dwelling is designed. 


A Hollow Tile home is the most economical 
to build and to own. The resale and loan 
values are the highest. The investment 
value is maintained year after year. 


Hollow Tile is also made for partitions and 
floors. It is adapted for all types of struc- 
atures. Hollow Tile is manufactured in all 
sections of the nation. Write for informa- 
tion and advice to the manufacturer located 
nearest you. 


A booklet of Hollow Tile for the Home is sent postpaid upon receipt of 25c. Use the coupon 
Hollow Building Tile Association 


1048 Conway Building 


Chicago 


Hollow Tile 


The Most Economical Form 


of Permanent Construction 








Hollow Building Tile Association, 1048 Conway Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed find 25¢ for which please send me your book “Hollow Tile for the Home.” I am 
interested in building 
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After the plants are taken from the hotbed, lath covers can be made, 
then the bed used as a cold frame during the warmer season 


A Hotbed for the Garden 


ROSS H. GAST 


[ T occurred to me recently that hotbed 
making time was at hand. Accord- 
ugly, I summoned my helpmate in 
conference and we decided that a small 
frame would be sufficient for our needs 
this year. The hotbed, I explained to my 
wife, who is new to the gardening game, 
advances the season several weeks with 
such vegetables as tomatoes, peppers and 
eggplant even in such a benign climate as 
ours in Los Angeles. The advantages of 
home-grown plants, I pointed out, are 
many. In the first place, they are 
hardier and therefore start off more 
quickly than those brought out under 
glass on a large 
scale. Then, the 
history of nursery- 
grown stock is not 
known, and with 
most vegetables, the 
age of the plants at 
transplanting time 
makes a great deal 
of difference in their 
subsequent develop- 
ment. Also, if one 
has a large supply of 
plants to select from 
ie can choose only 
the strongest and 
best type for set- 
ting out in the gar- 
en rows. 

The time to start 
the hotbed depends, 
of course, on the 
locality almost en- 
tirely, as the first 
objective in the uti- 
lization of this con- 
venience is to have 
plants ready for the 
Open as soon as all 

anger from frost is 
past. As the date of the last killing frost 
varies in all part of the country, it is not 
Sale to recommend a date for preparing 
and planting the hotbed; tho here in 
alifornia, soon after the New Year, is the 





A small hotbed for backyard use 


accepted time in most market gardening 
sections. It is always safe, however, to 
figure about six weeks or two months as 
the growing season of the average plant in 
the hotbed, counting the time for harden- 
ing them off. And when in doubt about 
the right time to plant any vegetable in 
any locality, ask Tony Garibaldi, the 
Italian market gardener out in the sub- 
urbs—he knows. With the date for 
planting known, count back six weeks or 
two months for the right time to prepare 
and plant the hotbed. 

We decided to put our garden in a 
sunny corner of the backyard, close to the 
faucet and facing 
south. It is pro- 
tected from the wind 
by a board fence on 
one side and a shrub 
on the other, tho 
neither are shading 
it. These condi- 
tions, I believe, are 
ideal for the hotbed, 
and my previous ex- 
perience has proved 
them so. The soil 
in this corner was a 
little lighter than 
that found in the 
rest of the yard, and 
we were sure that 
the bed would have 
sufficient drainage 
in such a position. 

A photograph on 
this page shows the 
bed after it was 
completed and 
planted. It is 4x4 
feet in dimension, 
two and one-half 
feet high at the 
back and two feet 
in front, that is, the frame is that size. 
The slant, of course, is towards the south 
so that the plants can receive all the 
benefits from the winter sun. This bed 
has a capacity of three hundred plants 
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made of specially woven fabric 
“Crepette” for only 10c and 










TWO WEEKS DUSTING 
SUPPLY OF 


A few drops on your 
dust cloth cleans down to 
the original beauty and 
luster of the finish. It 
nourishes and preserves 
any varnished or enam- 
eled surface. 










Buffalo Specialty Co., Butalo, N. ¥. 
Check the offer you preter 
hare = find 10c for L-V Dust Got 
[] d 2 weeks’ esting supply of Liqui 
Veneer. (Offer ¢ in U.S.A. only). 
Send 2 weeks’ dusting supply of Liquid 
Veneer, entirely FREE. 


GARDEN FULL 
OF FLOWERS $] 2 


The Childs Color Harmony Col- 
lection for a garden 25x25 feet is the 
newest, best, most beautiful, most 
wonderful selection ever offered. 
Chosen for duration of bloom, period 
of bloom, harmonizing of colors, height 
of plants, suitability for cutting. A 

lanting chart with each collection. 

omprises 16 Packets, one each of Alys- 
sum, Phiox, Centaurea, Larkspur, Lo- 
belia, Demorphotheca, Stocks, Cosmos, 
Calendula, Poppies, Marigold, Helian- 
thus, Snapdragon, Woolflower, Zinnia 
and Holly ock. 

SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 
Packet seeds GIVEN with each order, Will pro 
duce beautiful flowering plante of different kinda, 
ey for catalog of Guaranteed Seeds, Bulbs and 


ta. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., 
19 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BULBS tie crower 


n cured. zens 0 

low as 60c per en. Our SPECIA 
COMBINATIONS offer a wide variety in popular 
clusiv 00, Ist 














and ex- 


roundings geaseD 
J. E. FARNSWORTH CoO., Inc. 
Farnsworth Gladiolus Ranch, Lancaster, Mass. 


is the titie of a beau 
tiful book on the cul 
tareot roses and other 
plants; gives ¢xp 
Of New Castle — exveriente'ot «Tite 
time. It’s 
free. Exquisitely illustrated in natural 
colors; offers and tells how to grow . 
these famous plants. Write for copy. 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 264, Newcastle, Ind. 




















1802 Elmw' : a 
Send mea ow Airid am “ ly 


ps woos check or money order 


for $1.60.) 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The best insecticide for all insects and bugs on 
your flowers, vegetables, shrubs, etc. Used and 
recommended by florists and estate superintend- 
ents for years. Ideal for small homes. Abso- 
lutely harmless and clean for indoor plants as 
well as outdoor gardens. If not obtainable at 
your store, w 
FREE— Nite for copy. of Wilson's Spray 
Calendar. (Gives you correct month 


in which to spray different plants, etc., etc.) Free 
upon request. 
¢ " 7 
Dept. C. Springfield, New Jersey 














Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
**Dingee Roses’ known as the 
best for 76 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U 8. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1926. It’s FREE 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ 
fn natural colors. It’s more than a catalog. 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the OLDEST AND 
LEADING ROSE GROWERS IN AMERICA. A practical 
on rose and flower culture for the amateur. Offers varie- 
ties Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds ce ane tells how to grow 
them. Edition limited. ESTABLISHED 1850. 70 GREENHOUSES. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box ‘390, West Grove, Pa. 
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sufficient for our needs, but perhaps not 
for those who have larger suburban 
gardens. It must be remembered that 
in making a larger bed, the length and 
not the width should be increased, for a 
bed wider than four feet is hard to 
work with. 

When we discussed materials for build- 
ing the hotbed frame, my wife, always 
thrifty, suggested the use of some lumber 
that was left after our house was com- 
pleted. I looked this over to find that 
there were several short pieces of 1x6- 
inch and 1x12-inch boards. I was par- 
ticularly pleased to note that it was 
California redwood, for this lumber is far 
better for underground positions than 
many other kinds, as it does not rot 
easily. I cut four 1x12’s to four feet in 
length, then nailed them together, using 
four 2x2 inch redwood corner posts, 
3 feet long, these extending about 
eighteen inches one way and six inches the 
other. Then I cut two 1x6 inches by 4 
feet in length, sawing them diagonally 
from corner to corner, nailing the two 
pieces thus obtained in desired positions 
on opposite sides of the frame. The 
other I nailed along the back. The 
frame, as it now appeared, is shown in 
eats photograph. (See page 

3. 

The next step in making up our hotbed 
was to dig the hole for the frame. This 
heavy shovel work fell to my lot, but the 
small size of the frame did not call for 
much excavating. The pit was dug two 
feet deep and a little larger than four feet 
square so that the frame would fit down 
in keeping with the eighteen-inch exten- 
sions on the four corner posts which 
served to hold the frame so that the front 
of it remained six inches above the surface 
of the ground. 


HE next job was to make the covers, 

both the wooden one and the cheese- 
cloth sash. The former I made by nailing 
redwood shakes to light cross-pieces. This 
cover just fits snugly over the frame soas 
to keep out the cold yet with a little 
crack left at the ends underneath to in- 
sure proper ventilation. I have seen 
very efficient hotbed covers made out of 
heavy roofing paper which served very 
well for a few years. The sash was made 
by cutting a piece of cheesecloth a little 
more than four feet square, then cleating 
one of the selvedge edges on the back of 
the frame. The opposite end I tacked to 
a roller made from a portion of an old 
broom handle cut over four feet in length 
so that it would roll up and down easily. 


When down, the weight of the roller holds . 


the sash in place. 

When the bed was set in place and the 
cover completed, I covered in around it 
carefully, banking the soil up against the 
sides and back, then wet the ground 
around the bed to settle it properly. 

I obtained stable manure, the most 
efficient source of heat for the hotbed, 
from a neighbor who still has a team of 
horses. This was fresh and strawy in 
texture, just in right shape for a hotbed. 
‘I secured three wheelbarrow loads and 
packed it into the pit until it was about 
eighteen inches deep, trampling it firmly, 
and sprinkling after each load went in. 
Over this manure, I screened evenly 
about seven inches of good loam soil from 
a high spot in my garden which has been 
fertilized lightly. The loam was to 
serve as a seedbed so I firmed it down 
carefully to fill in all existing pockets. 
I have found that this is an important 
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GALLON 
of St Liquid 


FERT IZER 


NO OTHER 
EXPENSE 


To give every gardener an 
opportunity of testing the richest or- 
ganic, nitrogen fertilizer, 92 times 
stronger than manure — clean — odor- 
less, we will send sufficient. 


FLORANID 


a 3 ruc mane 


that, when added to water, will make a gallon 
of strong, odorless, liquid plant f iso inter- 
esting booklet on fertilizing, for two 2c stamps, 
the cost of postage. 

Try it on House Plants or in the garden, if 
you live where gardens are now growing. See 
the wonderful results. You will then know 
the best fertilizer to use for by mea Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Hedges, Trees and Lawns. 

Made by the worlds largest fertilizer manu- 
facturers. Address, 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc., 
GARDEN DEP. 1150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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| Amasing Renmin tiles 
* GLADIOLI 


A Garden of 
**Floral Gaiety’’ 
from July ’ til frost 


The giant spikes will surprise you 
with their wonderful shades and 
ings. Plant in April and 
every ten days till mid-June for 
late summer and autumn flowers 
We grow millions of Gledioli on ovr | 
Long Isiand Farms, and wantto |/ 
introduce these grand all-sum 
mer flowers to thousands of Amer! 
| can Home Gardens; so we offer; 
| 100 Sets. 28 gure Bigomere, (1% in. one re in a 


arted seaorement.. o' $3 
| where in the U. ‘S.. for (Cash, Cheech orm. °o.) 


(or 30 bulbs forfsmall gardens . ae © 
Our “‘Medley”’ Bulb Garden 


Wonderful value—Flowers for garden 
and home. All -—) + ume bulbs. 

| 1 Calla Lily ummer Fiyacinth 

} 1 Tiger Lily 1 Tuberose 

| 1 Madeiravine 12 Gladiolus M’xd. 

ular list price if bought separately 


1E= 
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(31.60)—the 17 bulbs mailed, 
paid anywhere X $1 00 
Beautiful, illustrated bookie, **Best on Earth 
,Gladioli’’ FREE 


| 


- Sj 


MSGREGOR'SNEX 
Catalog-FREE 


“Everythi: 

hing pf Every Garden” 
Your copy of this catalog is waiting 
for you. In it you will find at reasom 
‘able prices a complete selection of choicest 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 


New Myde F Park (Box B) L. B..  ¥. | 






















Roses Fruit Trees om 
Shrubs Straw 
Vines Evergreenc Sorte 
‘ Satisfaction am age safe arrival i gearenteet. on 
‘or your copy 
The McGregor Bros. Con 401 —— 





ASTERS-NewAmerican Beauty; CENTAUREA 
ii —Sweet Sultan; COSMOS— Mammoth Early; 
iY) NEW GIANT ZINNIA—Burnt Orange. All 

tested novelties, easy to grow. Write at once for 
FREE CATALOG of hardy seeds, bulbs, plants. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121C North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLOWERS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Buy from the Grower 
50 varieties of Best Perennia! 
















and Annual Flower Seeds 10¢ 
10 Large Flowered E oronmel Gladioli Bulbs,all colors ¢ 5e 
3 choice Dahlias, all different colors, each labe! 50e 
4 choice, mammoth flowered Cannas, all different pH 
5 Very Choice Iris, all different colors, each labeled © 

10 large field grown, Hardy Plants, all different lat ey) 
ROSE SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, PA- 
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step, because the incessant watering 
necessary in caring for the hotbed will 
wash away portions of the seedbed if it 
is not packed evenly and firmly when it 
is put into the pit. 

After I finished getting the bed in 
shape, I left it overnight with the covers 
down so that the heat would rise thru the 
loam. The next morning it was ready 
for the seed, and I divided the surface into 
three parts, with laths placed on edge 
in the soil as markers, then sowed the 
largest to tomatoes, the next to peppers, 
and the smallest to eggplant. In planting 
the seed, I smoothed the surface of the 
bed carefully, making it perfectly flat, 
then scattered the seed rather liberally 
in their respective places. 

When the whole bed was planted, I 
screened a very thin layer of loam over 
the seed, followed by another thin layer 
of finely screened manure to serve as a 
mulch. Then I sprinkled the whole sur- 
face lightly with a fine spray, put the cover 
down and departed for my day’s labor. 

I was rewarded, for in a few days the 
seedlings began to appear above the 
surface. I watered the bed very carefully 
and at the first sign of the plants ‘“damp- 
ening off’ I cut out the affected area and 
scattered some fine charcoal over the 
surface of the bed. This took care of the 
situation successfully. Outside of a visit 
from some aphids, which I eradicated by 
spraying with a weak solution of nicotine 
sulphate, I had little trouble with pests. 
As soon as the days began to warm up, I 
took off the wooden cover when I left for 
work in the morning, if the day promised 
to be sunny, and put it back (after sprin- 
kling) when I returned in the evening. As 
the plants attained a size that told me 
they would soon be ready for the open, 
[ started to harden them up gradually 
leaving the sash off during the day and 
only watering them every other evening. 
Soon they took on a healthier appearance 
and the stems began to harden up. About 
two months after the seed was planted 
the plants were hardy enough to stand 
transplanting. 


The Bachelorbutton 


F it be true that the popularity of a 

flower may be judged by the number 
of names applied to it, surely the bache- 
lorbutton (Centaurea cyanus) is well in 
the lead, for tho thisis the only name recog- 
nized by “Standardized Plant Names,” 
it is also known as bluet, French pink, 
bluebottle, cornflower and several other 
names that apply more definitely to its 
near relatives. In such cases as this, 
therefore, may be seen the value of re- 
ducing the confusion by adopting only 
one name as the standard. 

lhe bachelorbutton is of the simplest 
culture, either out of doors or under 
glass. From the time it commences to 
bloom, it continues until frost. Tho it 
self-sows readily and sometimes may be 
found growing wild in this country it 
hever becomes a pest. Its blue, pink, 
white or purple flowers, borne on long 
naked stems are excellent for cutting 
because they often last a week in water 
and because they are produced in abun- 
dance for so long a season. I have often 
worn one in my button-hole all day 
without having it wilt badly; then by 
putting it in water at night have found it 
revived and become attractive enough to 
© worn a second day. Perhaps this 
“haracteristic accounts for its.now official 
lame!—M, G, Kains. 
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Here’s Ideal Sheathing 


for Your Home 


Fireproof — insulating — strong — economical and easy to 
use. 

There you have the four most valuable qualities that 
any sheathing can offer any builder, and they are all com- 
bined in this ideal unit material—Gyp-Lap. 

Gyp-Lap is sheathing made from gypsum rock, cast in 
broad, thick units that need only to be nailed to the frame- 
work. No building paper or felt is required. 

Gyp-Lap’s large units brace the entire structure against 
wind stresses and strains. The air-celled core of gypsum 
provides the strongest structural insulation known. 
Sheathing with Gyp- Lap, you puta fireproof wall between 
the framework and the surface—a wall that will not burn 


or transmit fire—a wall that keeps the building insulated 
from heat, cold and damp. 


Gyp-Lap makes perfect backing for stucco, brick or wood. 
Use it in your home, your garage and other buildings. 
Your dealer in lumber, Sheetrock and other U SG prod- 
ucts has Gyp-Lap or can get it for you promptly from 
our nearest mill. 

For free sample and booklets descriptive of Gyp-Lap in 
home building, fill in and mail the coupon. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices 
Dept. 402, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


= LA 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 402, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and information about its special values as sheathing for 
© house; for D stores; for [) barns. 


Name Mi biciaiitdscitaitilialcatiacnnsansenitiigi 
City siioehiceeaegeeahemaiatenantenlanttbiabnintitiagionats = 
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grow more and more beautiful 
as the years go by and keep 
constantly adding to both the 
money value and attractiveness 
of your home. 
plant the sooner you get the 
desired effects. 
ay you to investigate the help 
Maloney can give you along 
th's line and start your plant- 
ing this Spring. 


each. 


The free catalog gives a 
number of 
ing suitable plantings for differ- 
ent types of homes. 
pictures are numbered — the 
varieties in each planting listed 
and you are told the cost of 
If none of these ideas 
appeal to you, our Landscape 
Department will draw up com- 
plete individual plans. 


Ornamental 
Plantings 





disease, and to reach you 


The catalog, illustrated fro 


The sooner you 


It will really what you need. Anyone 


illustrations show- 
Remembereverything you « 
in every way and you cal 
not satisfied. 


The 


14 Main Street, 


Maloney *s 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 


ALONEY TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS, 
Vines and Berries grown in our 400-acre 
upland nurseries, guaranteed true to name, free from 


sold direct to you through our catalog at grower’s prices. 


many varieties in their natural colors. In addition each 
variety is fully described, making it easy to select just 


The catalog gives definite, simple directions and the 
wonderful Maloney root system insures its growth. 


Send for the Free Catalog Today 


Have the satisfaction of doing your own planting. 


We prepay transportation charges. See catalog. 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 





in first-class condition, are 


m actual photographs, shows 


can plant Maloney stock. 


»rder is positively guaranteed 
1 have your money back if 


Dansville, N. Y. 











No.3 WREN HOUSE CLUSTER 
on § ft. pole; stained brown; re- 
12 Ibs. $6.00, 


movable bottom. 


No. X-15 EZY-CLEAN MARTIN 
HOUSE; ready for paint; 3-story, 
28 comp., 85 1bs., $12.50: 2-story, 
20 comp., 75 lbs. $10.50. 





No. 5A WREN 
HOUSE; stained 
brown with 8-ft. pow: 
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this beautiful bird bath is placed there 
will always be songsters. Scientifically 
correct; of.classic design; bowl 21’ 
diam.; pedestal 26’’ high 75 lbs.$10.00 

We suggest early installation of these bird 
comforts to attract to your garden the first 
arrivals from the south. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog on 
arden furniture. All prices F. O. B. Factory, 
Srystal Lake, Ill. We sell to dealers. If they 

Ww. 


cannot supply you we will. Order NO 
GARDEN CRAFT DEPT. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 


41 Lake Street Crystal Lake, Ill. 














. ’ 
WOODPECKER or FLICKER 
HOUSE, 20%” high; may be applied 
to the side of tree, house or barn; 
stained brown. 12 Ibs. .$2,00. 


L_—FFS 


FEEDING STATION attracts birds; 
assures you daily visits next winter; 
Stained brown. 3 lbs. $1.00. 


No. 5 BLUE- 
BIRD HOUSE, 
stained brown; 
for ceanlag. 
or cleaning. S 
Ibs. $1.00 oe 


ROBIN ROOST 
for the Redbreast 
who will not occupy 
a house; stained 
brown; 4 lbs. $1.00. 















BIG JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 


m Biggest and best of late Strawberries, 
Has sold at $1 a quart. Heavy yielder; 
’ gerfost flower. A big moneymaker, 

rite for FREE Catalog of Berry 
Fruits, also Trees, Shrubs, 


L. J. Farmer, Box243, Pulaski, N. Y. 






—Gladiolus— 
Every bulb of varieties that won prizes 
at the lowa State Fair 
50 choice bulbs of assorted colors only $2 prepaid 
For named varteties—guaranteed true 


to na 
Cc. W. PHELPS 
2613 Easton Bivd 


me—send for catal t 
A GLAbIO 





oday ! 
LUS SPECIALIST 
s Mi lowa. 











, #35) Direct from Grower 


<2” LANDA'S NURSERIES, ST.JOSEPH, MICH 


é: TREES * PLANTS « VINES #z 





Catalogue Free 
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FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn. 


Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samoles. 
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My Four O’Clock Garden 


Continued from page 20 


rocks, old boards, rotting shoes and 
heaven only knows what else. 

No golf player ever had such healthful 
exercise as'I did, making that first dig. I 
wore out a pair of shoes, had my hands 
covered with blisters and my back fairly 
broken in three. 

That first summer I planted almost 
entirely annuals in part of the space and 
grew vegetables in the rest. I was totally 
ignorant of flowers and knew the names of 
only a few. I bought my packs of seeds 
with no idea of what the plants would be 
except from the pictures on the packs. 
Out of forty different varieties, I had 
seen only thirteen growing before. 

So it was a summer of surprises for 
me. Daily I watched them to see what 
kind of plant and bloom would come. 
Some never grew at all. Others grew 
abundantly, especially the marigolds, 
cosmos, nasturtiums, shirley poppies, 
gaillardias and scabiosas. I had never 
seen these last two before. I hadn’t 
known that there could be so much 
beauty in this flower world. 

It was a hard struggle, tho, to get 
things thru the ground. But by digging 
away, watering, picking out stones with 
my bare fingers, covering the ground with 
on or burlap, I managed it some- 

ow 


HAT fall, after the vegetables had been 

cleared away, I rearranged the beds in 
better order as my experience had shown, 
respaded and began the process of turning 
the garden into one of perennials. All I 
did that fall was to plant some bulbs. 





Next spring a good friend gave me 
many things—iris, coreopsis, pyrethrum, 
foxgloves, delphinium. I had grown a 
few myself in my pitiable little seed 
frame. These out, I planted annuals in 
between. I planted perennials in a new 
seed frame. A few things I bought, tho 
I was determined that little money should 
be spent on my garden. 

Thus it has gone each year since. Each 
year I have larger plants, more variety, 
more choice or rare things, less annuals 
and more perennials as I can grow from 
seed or division things to take their 
places. 

Gradually, too, the soil has grown 
better to handle. With a little stable 
manure I managed to get and a bag or 
two of sheep manure annually I have 

ut some humus and fertility in. Then 
Fon scattered some rotted leaf mold 
about, by no means enough. To break 
up the stiff clay, I have used finely sifted 
coal ashes. 

From the very first I have learned 
plants by their botanical names. I have 
a record of every seed sown and every 
plant put in my garden and notes of 
many other things in a garden diary. 
Gradually a considerable library of books, 
bulletins and catalogs of seed houses and 
nurseries has been accumulated. 

Yet I’m still a novice, tho out of the 
greenhorn stage, I hope. There are so 
many things as yet unlearned, so many 
plants I do not know. 





Each summer now I experiment. I buy 
things to grow, both annual and peren- 
nial, that are different from any I ever 
grew before. I experiment with cuttings 
to see which way works best. 

As I travel, if by chance I come to the 

| Vicinity of a nursery or garden of which I 
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know, I visit it if possible, to see and ask 
questions. Often I bring home a new 
plant I should have but do not. I visit 
flower shows when I can. Thus I was 
led to the spring flower show at New 
York this year. 

The horticultural society which I 
joined gives several shows a year. Late 
years I have gone, looked it over and 
wondered if I couldn’t do better with 
some of my own. 

So this year I took down two exhibits 
to the rose show, neither of roses. On 
one, a basket of cut flowers, I received 
nothing. But in the class of best exhibit 
of a single perennial I won the second 
prize. The judge had written on the card, 
“Special Mention.” 

It was with an exhibit of sweet williams 
that I won this somewhat humble prize. 
From my little gasoline alley garden I 
had gathered exactly fifty different shades 
of sweet william bloom. I never would 
have believed it until I put them out on 
the grass in a row that morning, getting 
ready for the show. 

By all of what’s here written, you may 
see that my garden has become my hobby 
and my joy. It costs little, for I have 
never spent more than ten dollars a year 
on it, counting bulbs and everything. It 
saves me money, for else my wife would 
be buying things from the florist. It 
gives me health and exercise and in- 
creases my knowledge. 

It makes me charitable, for the essence 
of gardea pleasure is giving and sharing 
with others. 

Best of all, it means peace of mind and 
soul. There’s quiet and restfulness and 
calm thinking in the garden, as I weed 
and dig or rest in the shade to write 
down my notes. I am taught persever- 
ance, too, for wLen I fail, I but buckle up 
my belt anew and begin over—which 
often means another year before I can 
begin. 

Theoretically, I work in my four- 
o'clock garden till six and then after 
dinner, and to my typewriter again for 
some more work, 

Practically, on many a day darkness 
has fallen and it’s long after eight, when 
I crawl in to slip into clean clothes and 
slippers for dinner, wife fuming and 
figuratively and literally stewing the 
while. Then after the evening paper, it’s 
off to bed. But gosh, how I sail into my 
bread and butter job the next day. 

Fact is, if it weren’t for the wife and 
shoes for the baby, maybe I’d chuck up 
my regular joo, at least part way, and 
go right into the business of growing 
flowers for a living. 

That’s the kind of a hobby to have, 
one that you live for, fight for and love. 
Such is my four-o’clock garden to me. 


What Radio Brings to our 
Home 


Continued from page 9 


until the station is located, then attach 
the loud speaker. Then, too, if you 
hear a station or a selection which par- 
ticularly appeals to you, drop the station 
or performer a line telling them so. A 
little bit of deserved praise will go a long 
way toward helping the director deter- 
mine what types of entertainment are 
best received and so you will do your 
part in helping to broadcast a little more 
happiness into the homes of those who 
are “staying at home with their radios.” 





Better Homes and Gardens 


“How CAN I know WHAT 
- water system to install? 


“You don’t have to worry about a fresli water pressute system. The 
sure, safe way is to put the responsibility on Duro. 

Duro is the only large organization that specializes exclusively in water 
systems and water softeners for farm or residence use. Duro engineers will 
study your requirements thoroughly and make unbiased recommendations. 


The Duro Vertitank System. 
Complete 





Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service 
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now for yourcopy of our Big Freecatalog. 58pages 

c u valuable Ce ‘ormation. 

Truthfully describes all leading varieties of 

d Black jes, 

rri it Roses, 

Hedge Plants, Shrubs and Gladioli Bulbs. 

Shows plants and fruit in true fullcolor. Ifyou 

plant woo stock thisS youactually need 

this book—the result of 51 yearsexperience de- 

veloping and perfecting hardy, northern grown 

kind that grow everywhere and pro- 

duce big profits; the kind that will make money 
for youl Send today. 


VALUABLE 
NEW VARIETIES 
RED GOLD fitiroducer, Equals Premier 
STO DON tens ae ae 

q . est Everbearing Straw- 
Sesto fate demands “A surescler 


ALFRED New Seedless, Coreless Black- 
berry, hardy, vigorous, produces 
berries 2 inches long, sweet as honey. Big yielder. 


Before you spend a cent for stock, write for our new big 
68 page ontalen. Sent by first return mail. Write us now. 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS 
Box 12. Stevensville, Mich, 
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For sale at your nearest Dealer. 

Have a better garden this year by planting 
Leonard’s Bulk Garden Seeds the kind that 
have been used for over forty years by the most 
critical Market Gardeners. 

Look for the Leonard label at your dealers and 
insist on having only Leonard’s Seeds. If he 
cannot supply you, write us direct, sending deal- 
ers name. 


“More profit and pleasure from a garden 
planted with Leonard Reeds.” 


LEONARD SEED CoO. 
Wholesale Seed Growers 
Chicago 























333-355 W. 35th St. 
SEEDS Wonderful triaiotte 
Wonderful Trial Off 
We will mail the following 20 Sample packets of 
Fresh, Reliable Seeds worth $1.00 for only 10 cts 
CABBAGE, Ball Head PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
ROT, Half Long PARSNIP, Imp. Guernsey 
Y, Best Winter RADISH, White Icicle 
R, Favorite SPINACH, Summer 
ON, Gem TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
ELON, Early TURNIP, Purple Top Globe 
Tt STAN orth 50c 











} IXED FLOWERS. 500 Sorts 
SEEDS at Growers’ Prices. SEED BOOK FREE. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming Oxalis Bulbs for 10c. 
10 Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs 25¢ 
15 Grand Double Dahlia Bulbs $1.00 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 30 


This awakening sense of the value there 
is in our own American history is per- 
vading both our fiction and non-fiction. 
You find it in the study of Brigham 
Young, on the list of non-fiction books 
given above—and a most interesting book 
it is. Brigham is interesting to us both as 
an individual and in his relation to his 
time, a study of his life is a study of one 
phase of our country’s development. 

A Few Facts About Fiction 

After all, aside from the recent interest 
in historical books, there is less to say 
about the fiction that is popular in 
America today than about the non- 
fiction. Since the war we have had more 
realism and satire than before—books 
like Arrowsmith by Sinclair Lewis and 
Barren Ground by Ellen Glasgow—to cite 
two that are on the list before us—but we 
have also had a good many frankly 
cynical things such as The Green Hat, 
books that are really mediocre when you 
get right down to them, but which are 
dressed so smartly in glittering phrases 
that for a short time they lead you to 
think you have something. But these, 
in one form or another, we always have 
with us, as is also the case with such un- 
real, overly sentimental books as The 
Keeper of the Bees and A Son of His Father. 

The Little French Girl and The Constant 
Nymph are both delightfully written. The 
latter is somewhat theatrical in many of its 
phases but has great charm. In The 
Little French Girl the author, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, contrasts English and 
French life in a really interesting way. I 
feel sure as time goes on we will have in 
our novels much more of this comparison 
of nationalities, for the world. grows 
smaller all of the time and day by day 
our interest becomes more closely bound 
up with those of people of other coun- 
tries. 

Foreign Books 

Also, I feel sure that as time goes on we 
will have more translations of books from 
foreign countries and will come to under- 
stand other peoples better thru sharing 
their reading. You see on the book-list 
given today The Peasants, by Ladislas 
Reymont. As you perhaps know, this 
long Polish novel (it is four volumes: 
Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer) won 
the Nobel Prize last year. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that enough Americans have 
cared to read this detailed, rather somber 
story, to place it among the books most 
in demand today in public libraries thru- 
out the country. Yes, the world grows 
smaller, and we are really coming to feel 
more and more interested in the people of 
other countries. It is a hopeful sign. 
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r Trees 


and Shrubs 


Every tree, every shrub, every var- 
iety of vine and flowering perennial 
which leaves our nursery is a proven- 
hardy species, thoroughly acclimated 
tothe Northwest's cold, harsh weather 
extremes. We offer you many unique, 
strictly ‘“‘Will’’ flowering plants— 
unusual native varieties. 


FREE CATALOG! 


A postal will pring youa FREE 
copy of our handsome and in- 
structive 1926 Catalog. 100 
illustrated pages, listing all Will's 
northern-groWn nursery stock, 
gtains, vegetables and flower 

8. fou need this booklet 
for successful planting. Write 
today! 

Oscar H. Will & Co. 
Box C-2 Bismarck, N. D. 
Pioneer Seedhouse, Narsery 
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E sure to get a copy of 
our big, new 1926 
Garden Guide 
before you order seeds for ( 
this season. Our Seed Book ¥ 
contains 136 pages, is pro- i 
fusely illustrated andoffers 
onlythe best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 
o a Coupon worth 25¢ on 

Seed Purchases of $1 ormore 
Send for your Free Copy Today 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


Seedsmen for 98 years As 
A enartnent F Philadelphia, nf 
—~>7 
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The Power Cultivator that will disc, hoe, 


cultivate, seed, spray, power pulley and 
mow your lawn. Just the machine for the 
Florist, Suburbanite or Gardener. 


The Acme Cultivator Co. 
Dept. “‘H”’, Leetonia, Ohio 














Standard Garden Tractor $ 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for AG 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen. 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. _. 
4 Men's Work. 'y 
Discs, Hurrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt 
Machinery & Lawnmower. talog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
3202 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thousands of Country Life enthusiasts whe want the very 
best advice on garden ng and Country Life in all its phases, 
are guided by the De La Mare books. We are specialists. 
Our Book Catalog No. 12, just out,sent free on appli- 
cation, describes some 800 garden and outdoor books. 
A. T. De La Mare Co. Inc., 438 te 448-h W. 37th St., N. Y- City 
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The Cold Frame and the 
Compost Heap 


Continued from page 18 


our family who has an especial penchant 
in regard to the care of our compost heap 
often forks over the mass and “‘tidies up” 
the edges, producing extraordinarily neat 
and imposing results. On the house side 
of the heap, if not screened from view by 
a tree or other planting, we set a row of 
sunflowers, thus transposing the corner 
into a thing of beauty; or we sometimes 
run nasturtiums or a squash or cucumber 
vine over the conspicuous side, obtaining 
a second by-product in the way of un- 
usually fine cucumbers or squashes. One 
fall we threw some extra rhubarb roots on 
the heap, which resprouted in the warm, 
rich earth and gave us some luscious, pink, 
unseasonable stalks, greatly enjoyed at 
this unusual time; and also, in one re- 
markably warm January, the old chard 
roots, which had been thrown on the heap 
during the fall house-cleaning of the 
garden, took a new lease of life and gave 
us two or three cuttings of wonderful 
chard, also pink-stalked, with goldy- 
green, tiny leaflets, at this usually frigid 
season. I assure you that the by-products 
of the compost heap—itself one by- 
product—are sometimes marvelous and 
always valuable! 

The second spring, get some interested 
masculine to fork over the pile, shaking 
out the undecayed portion, with which to 
start a second heap by the side of the 
original. A residue of rich black earth 
will be found, most valuable for mulching 
perennials and for replacing wornout soil 
in bulb beds, the flower garden, ete. We 
use lots of our compost dirt in our wild 
shrubbery, where it seems to satisfac- 
torily take the place of the forest leaf 
mold; and it is amazing to see how many 
wheelbarrow loads the year-old pile will 
vield. 

Thus keeping a year ahead after the 
start, one always has in the spring a lib- 
eral amount of this wonderful sifted com- 
post earth, so valuable in the garden. 
It is also excellent for combining with the 
earth used in potting the houseplants in 
the fall. 

Also, the manure mulch raked off the 
flower and perennial beds in the spring 
may be added to the compost heap to com- 
plete the process of decay, unless one 
prefers to dig it into the beds it has cov- 
ered—a rather difficult job. By putting 
it on the compost heap one gets the 
benefit of it just the same—to the last 
straw, with a year's delay. Raked-up 
— also make a fine addition to the 
leap. 

In one direction, however, be firm! Try 
to prevent the conscienceless handy man 
or the careless home gardener from throw- 
ing the rakings of paths and beds, which 
always contain a proportion of stones and 
sticks, on the heap. The compost heap 
manager in our family is grieved to the 
heart’s core, each spring, by the trans- 
gressions of the careless in this respect 
in our own garden. 
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im BOOK 







Tells 


How to Get Big 
and Big Profits from 


trawberries 


2 ? That is what you want and if you have oa piece of 
ig ro e ground—no matter how small, which is bringing you 
only a small profit, or no profit at all—then send at 


once for our new book, ‘‘Kellogg’s Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them.’’ 

This valuable Strawberry Book tells how you can set your unprofitable land to Kellogg's 
Thorobred Strawberry Plants and make it pay you BIGGER PROFITS either per square 
rod or per acre than any other crop you can grow. Written by F. E. Beatty, America's 
greatest Strawberry Expert, and it tells how to grow strawberries from planting time to 
market time. It gives his secrets for growing the big fancy kind of berries, which won 
him fame and fortune, like those in the hand above, 


*500 to*1200 Per Acre 


Growing Strawberries the Kellogs Way 


‘Thousands of folks who have sent for this FREE Book are now making big money from 
Strawberries. Read in this book how other people are making from $500 to $1200 and 
more per acre—EASY, from Kellogg’s Thorobred Strawberry Plants, grown the ‘‘Kellogg 
Way.’’ Here are a few examples:—W. L. Forbes of Vermont, has grown Keliogg Straw- 
berries for 15 years and seldom makes less than $1200 per acre. One year he made $1500 
per acre. Henry Clute, of New York, realized $888.17 from one acre. J. A. Johnson, of 
Nebraska, made $670.00 from % df an acre. E. D. Andrews, of Michigan, says that his 
two acres of Strawberries fully paid for his $4,000 home in a few years. G. M. Hawley, 
of California, sold $3,000 worth of berries off of 2 acres of Kellogg plants, 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
Learn All About 


KELLOGG STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES and GRAPES 


Get this book and learn the secret of Kellogg's big 
money-making berry crops. Pictures and describes 
the famous Kellogg Thorobred Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, and Grapes, and tells how to 
grow them. Tells all about Kellogg's wonderful ever- 
bearing strawberries which produce a continuous 
flow of big luscious berries from June until snow 
flies: gives you your choice of six ready-made berry 
gardens at bargain prices. Whether you want ber- 
ries in the early summer or fall—for home use 
or market—whether you are a beginner or a 
seasoned grower, you need this book. Fill out 
the coupon today—or send us your name and 

address on a postal and we will send you 
your copy free and postpaid by return mail. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
SESE ST SSS BESE 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, 
Box 929, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Please send me your new berry book which 
gives the ‘‘Kellogg Way’’ of growing straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, and grapes 
and tells how to make from $500 to $1200 









2 New Strawberries 


Kellogg's Early Bird is the earliest straw- 
berry on record, a product of the ‘‘Rockhill’’, 
the $59,000 everbearer; a real wonder straw- 
berry, eavy producer of big, bright snappy red 
berries just as good as good can be. Kellogg’s 
Early Bird is your big early money maker. 

Kellogg's Parcell, the late strawberry with 
a dimple; a real aristocrat of the berry fam- 








ily; twenty-eight berries filled a quart box. _ 
Has a record of 9,000 quarts per acre. Our 
free book tells how you can test Parcell Name 
plants without any additional cost to you. ii ane Se a ae ig 
R. M. KELLOGG CO ay acne: Manoaey Nes cave 
e 
Box 929, THREE RIVERS, MICH. ee eC eee 
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The most remarkable book of Seacinctiog oreit-facts on 





poultry raisin for eggs ever publ'shed. ‘vlains in detail 
the sensational breeding method of M. D. Hoffman, the orig- 
inator of the UTILITY Strain of S. C. White Leghorns; tells 
how to make the most money from poultru; how you can 
Teva LIL stock heb pire te ieen Pree 
es 
earlier, longer, on more than others! Get this Sere foo how, 
Be the Utility Agent in Your Locality 
We have scored anvther triumph in the name of “‘service.”” 
We are appointing representatives to personally care for 
od needs. Some territory still open. Make more money! 
heck the coupon and send it now. 
UTILITY CORPORATION, Dep. C6,Zeeland, Mich. 
f A. K ronemeyer Pre Utilit  Carpevation, 
* y 
Dept. C6, Zeeland, Michigan 
(CD Send me FREE copy of the 1926 UTILITY Baby Chick Book. 
CD Send me details of your tive’ sip iti 

















Lets the 
Violet Rays a 
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P r ay peaeee, 
Saban ae frames, 

storm doors and windows, enc 

gorches for the winter, etc., for ten 

and if you do not find it lets in a more 

ful agreeable light and warmth and gives 

better results than glass or any other glass substi- 

tute just return and we will refund your money, 
sense ctions *‘Feeding for 

with every order. Catalog on request. 


Price the Choagect— Recutte the Best 
Compare with Glass or Other Substitutes 





Turner Bros., Dept. 355 , Bladen, Neb. 


Get Johnson’s 
New Old Trusty Book Free 


Combined poultryraiser’s guide book and complete 
catalog of Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders of 
eeveral handy home sizes. Every poultry raiser 
should have one. Gives results of 32 years experi- 
ence. Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys,etc. Tells you 
many things you want toknowabout poultry. I'll be 
glad to mail youa copy free upon receipt of your 
Mameand address. Alsoget my freight orexpress pre- 
ee prices on Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders. 

e have more than a million customers. Write now. 
M. M. JOHNSON CO, Clay Center. Neb, 
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A Poultry Coop for Fifty Hens 


Cc. C. HERMAN 


POULTRY house to accommodate 

fifty hens requires a ground space 

14 feet long by 12 feet wide. The 
house may be made eight feet high in 
front and five feet high in the rear. The 
feed yard need not be over 30 feet by 
20 feet, therefore, the back lot of almost 
any city or town residence affords suffi- 
ciént space for this size flock. In fact we 
see many houses of similar dimensions 
in the cities and towns housing perhaps 
a greater number of fowls. The size 
of the house depends upon the number 
of hens to be maintained and the ground 
area available. The most important con- 
sideration in any case is the number of 
fowls kept in the house. There is but one 
point to bear in mind and that is that 
the fowls must have room to provide 


/4'-0* 


Also two rolls of roofing paper, two win- 
dows and wire for same. 

Hinges, clasps and nails to com- 
plete. 

The matched flooring makes the neat- 
est appearing house, however, common 
boards may be used in which case 
battens are used to cover the cracks be- 
tween the boards. The use of common 
boards and batten brings the completed 
house to a lower figure than the use of 
flooring. The finished house should be 
given a coat of primer paint followed by 
a top coat later. The inside may be 
whitewashed. 

Ventilation was mentioned as the first 
important point in the construction of a 
poultry house. In the warm climates 
this may be very efficiently and cheaply 

obtained by cutting a large 
| opening in the front wall of 
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Two views of the poultry house 
entire freedom while in the 
house. Each fowl should be 
provided with not less than 

three square feet of floor area ; 
and the yard should be on the 9 
basis of at least 10 square feet wK 
per fowl. The figures given 

above provide 3.16 square feet 

of house floor area per fowl and 

12 square feet of feed yard 

ground area per fowl. (, 

The success attained in the of 
venture depends upon several 
important features among which may 
be mentioned ventilation, sunshine, a- 
voidance of drafts and dryness of the 
floor. Many of the old style houses pos- 
sessed one or more of these features, 
however, unless the house possess them 
all in some degree the fowls will not be 
generally healthy, vigorous and produc- 
tive. The drawings shown here illustrate 
a poultry house of the size mentioned 
above designed by the writer for town 
lot use. 

This house serves as well for breeding 
purposes only as for a flock kept for egg 
production only. It will accommodate 
any number of birds up to 50. The fol- 
lowing material will be required: 

2 pieces 4’’x6” sills 14’ long—56’ Bd. M. 

2 pieces 4’’x6” sills 12’ long—48’ Bd. M. 

8 pieces 2x4” joists 12’ long—64’ Bd. M. 

10 pieces 2”x4” rafters 14’ long— 
93’ Bd. M. 

17 pieces 2”x4” studs 14’ long—179’ 
Bd. M. 

3 pieces 2’’x4” braces 14’ long—28’ Bd. M. 

94 pieces 74” matched flooring 12’ long 
for floor and sides. 

40 pieces 74” matched flooring 14’ long— 
566’ Bd. M. 

180 square feet 1” sheathing for roof— 
180’ Bd. M. 














—, the house just under the roof 
projection, 2’6’ wide and 6’ 
long. This opening may then 
be covered with wire netting 
and a burlap curtain, elim- 
inating the two windows called 
for in the specifications. In 
this way an abundance of 
fresh air and sunshine may be 
admitted into the house pro- 
viding the front of the house 
faces the south as it should. 
On cold days and at night the 
burlap curtain may be let 

» en over the opening. 
Poultry will stand 























considerable cold if there are no drafts 
In the event of draft, damp air and damp 
floor the poultry will catch cold and be- 
come diseased. 

The poultry house may be built with 
the matched floor as called for in the 
specifications or it may be built with 
concrete floor. The latter is preferable 
due to the ease of cleaning and also be- 
cause rodents will not be harbored under 
the floor. In the case a concrete floor is 
used the edges should be built up six 
inches or a foot above the floor level in 
order to prevent rats from entering the 
building. A drain must then be placed 
in the floor at some convenient place so 
that the house may be washed out oc- 
casionally. The floor should be kept well 
covered with ground rye straw and 
changed periodically. 

Quite often too little attention is paid 
the interior arrangement of an otherwise 
well-built house. The roosts should be 
located away from the openings in the 
wall, preferably in the rear and mounted 
on hinges so they may be hooked up 
during the day time. This prevents 
their being used during the time when 
the hens should be down working about 
in the straw on the floor or in the feed 
yard. Space the roosts 15” apart and 
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directly under the roosts a crepes 
board, about 2’6” above the floor, should 
be placed. The dropping board may also 
be hinged to the wall making it easier to 
clean and then it can be hooked up so 
that the floor may be washed and other- 
wise cleaned out. 


A Home Made Brooder 


T= home-made brooder described 
herewith is one which I have tried and 
found successful. It will care for about 
one hundred chicks and has the advan- 
tages of low cost, ease and simplicity of 
operation and perfect safety from gas or 
fire. 

It may be constructed in any small, 
floorless building, preferably a colony 
house with windows in place of an open 
front. 

A trench about eight inches wide and a 
foot deep is dug extending from a point 
two o: three feet outside the building, 
under the wall, and to a point about three 
feet inside the building. A five-gallon oil 
can with the top removed is inverted over 
the inner end of the trench. A sack is 
drawn over it to make it more comfort- 
able for the chicks to hover against. The 
remainder of the trench inside the build- 
ing is covered first with metal of some 
sort and then with boards. Soil is packed 
over these and tightly all around the can. 
A litter of alfalfa leaves or chaff makes 
a good footing for the young chicks. Over 
the can is set a large box. It must have 
a trapdoor or a few loose boards in the 
top thru which the operator may investi- 
gate and care for his flock. The bottom 
board must also be removed in front for a 
chick entrance. The lamp (an ordinary 
incubator or brooder lamp may be used) 
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Side View Home Made Brooder 
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F—Trap door 
G—Building wall 
H—Boards over trench 
J—Chick entrance 
K—Large box 

T—Soil and litter 


A—Ground level 
B—Trench in soil 
C—Inverted oil can 
I)—Brooder lamp 
E—Buclap sack 


is lit and placed under the can thru the 
trench from the outside of the building. 
A few boards may be laid over the outer 
— of the trench but an air hole must be 
eit. 


The brooder should be placed in opera- 
tion for a couple of days before the chicks 
arrive in order to get it dry and warm. 
For the first few days a small enclosure, 
in which to feed, should be built in front 
of the entrance. This will keep the chicks 
near the brooder until they learn where 
to go for warmth. At night, the entrance 
is closed with a board, but the chicks 
must be watched closely to see that the 
ventilation is correct. A small opening is 
needed at both top and bottom. As the 
chicks grow older, more air is needed. The 
lamp should be cleaned and filled twice 
a day and as with any brooder, the chicks 
should be looked after every few hours day 
and night for the first few days. A little 
extra care at this time will mean more 
pullets in the laying house in the fall. 

In constructing this brooder, the only 


cash outlay is one dollar for the lamp.— 
V. B., Oregon. 
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The One and 
Right Way to Start 
Baby Chicks 


is with DRY GRANULAR FOOD—Use the 
Original— Never Successfully Imitated in 41 Years 

Chamberlain’s Perfect Starting and Developing Food is the original dry granular and 
the original no-corn feeding method. It was developed forty-one years ago to bring 
freedom from the greatest difficulty common to professional and home poultry 
raisers. That difficulty was then and is now, due to the use of soft mash and corn 
feeds for baby chicks. So successful has Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed proved 
that it is now the largest selling baby chick starting and developing food in the world. 
Over twenty million baby chicks were fod Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed last 
season. Thousands have learned it brings the greatest convenience and economy in 
chick raising ever known. See what it means to you. 


WHY NO CORN—For three definite Why Dry and Granular:. Experimental stations, Col- 
reasons corn 1s not used. It is not a leges and leading poultrymen everywhere endorse dry, 
natural baby chick food. Its kernel size ular food most widely as the one right way to start 
indicates that and experience proves that by chicks. Mash feeds when fed to tiny chicks too 
corn has a too heavy acid content. More- early, before the milling machinery is working vigorously, 
over what good food properties it possesses and when fed ALONE to any size chick, bring endles# 
are good only when the germ is intact- trouble. they clog and cling to the walls of the throat 
Mustiness and spoilage occur when the and crop. They sour and spread poisons through the 
germ is alive. This mustiness is fatal tO chick's system and lower resistance to disease. Avoid 


baby chicks. Commercially handled corn : sale : 
$e kiln Grie@ to grovent mestiness end loss from such causes. Every detail of the chick’s delicate 


spoilage. When kiln dried the germ life » granular form. Exercise 


organism demands food in 
is necessary to chick health and scratching for dry, granular 


Fe ee ee eye ieee terussg {00d brings it. With food in this form the tiny’ gizzards 


in Chamberlain's Perfect Chick Feed. 


and crops, the digestive and eliminative tracts all must do 
their share of work and function normally as nature 
intended. 


Wheat and Oatmeal Base: For quick and thorough 
assimilation of the most needed elements a Wheat and 
Oatmeal basis is used. Animal Proteins, Buttermilk, and 
Cod Liver Oil are included with the finest known sources 
of all other needed minerals, vitamines, fats and essential 
elements, to make this feed absolutely complete. It has 
shown the way to raise chicks indoors or out even without 
sunshine or green feed. 


Complete in One Sack: With the exception of Cham- 
berlain’s Perfect Chick Feed, there is no baby chick starting 
and developing food on the market that is absolutely 
completein onesack. With other feedsit is often necessary 
to use materials from two or more different sacks. Not 
-_ does waste and inconvenience enter here, but with 
such feed it is easy for the chick to consume more than 
the right proportion of certain elements that appeal to ite 
taste and to ignore the part of the ration that is less 
iatwesting. but just as important to all around nourish- 
ment. Though the chemical formulas of such feeds may 
read correctly, the problem of balancing its diet is really 
left to the baby chick. Remember at all times, there is 
no true balanced food except that which is balanced when 
it enters the chick’s crop! You will find that your chicks 
will consume Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed lustily to 
the last tiny particle. In so feeding they will get every 
Les and variety of ingredient you know ought to go into 
their > In this way only can you be sure the chick's 
body is functioning right and developing right. And in 
this way only can you feed baby sbiake economically. 
Save time, save money, save chicks this easy way. 


Test This Food: See how this complete, ready- 
mixed, dry granular food brings you surprising 
freedom from leg weakness and chick loss. See just 
why it is the least expensive baby chick food in the 
world. If your dealer can’t supply you, write for 
prices on 8%, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. sacks, 


No Corn—Made Right—No Bowel Trouble 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 


BRAND 
Wonderful For Turkeys and Pheasants. 


Oat Meal provides vegetable Fat or Oil Base with Vege- 
proteins and fats — soft, table Acids. 

easily digested. Buttermilk for Animal Pro- 
Meat and Bone for Animal teins, Vitamines and Lactic 









































Proteins, the acid Lysin and 
= Lime Base for fiesh and 
ne. 


Millet Seed provides Starch 
Base. 


Charcoal for intestinal puri- 
fication—aids digestion. 
Wheat the Vegetable Protein 
Base-rich in Vitamines A, B 
and C. 

Milo and Kaffir the Carbo- 
hydrate base and distributor 
of such elements as protein, 
fat and ash. 

Clover Seed the Vegetable 


Acid—tonic effect. 

Lime Grit 99% pure lime 
carbonate, hard, sha et 
soluble, functions in grinding 
and as neutralizer—prevents 
Over - acidity — aids in bone 
and muscle formation. 

Cod LiverOil for VitaminesA, 
D_ and important intestinal 
salts. Preventive of leg 
weakness — speeds assimila- 
tion of all other ingredients. 
A substitute for Green Feed 
and Violet Ray Effect of 
Sunshine. Makes it possible 
to raise chicks indoors. 





Originator and Sole Proprietor 


F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY ..,, 
138 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. F.B.C.Ce, 
The First-—The Oldest—The Largest Manufacturer of Starting Food in the World 


Over Twenty Million Baby Chicks Were Fed This Correct Way Last Season 
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Housekeepings 
worst Job 
made easy 





No LONGER need the necessary 
task of keeping the closet bowl 
clean be disagreeable. Sani-Flush 
does away with all scrubbing, 
scouring and dipping water. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush. Every stain, 
mark and incrustation disap- 
pears. Sani-Flush leaves the 
bowl clean and gleaming white. 
It gets down into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and cleans that 
too. Banishes all foul odors. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom. 
| Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware 
store, or send 25 cents for a 
| full-size can. 30 cents in Far 
West. 35 cents in Canada, 


— Sani-Flush 


| Cleans closet bowls without scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





























Bekttp A 
LINE 
(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA— 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


Only 2 Days from New York 
Average Winter Temperature 60 to 70 degrees 
ALL SPORTS 
Golf, Tennis, Motor Boating, Sail- 
ing, Bathing, Riding, etc. 

No Passports Required 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, Trans- 
Atlantic Liners 
Ss. S. 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
St. George Hotel, Bermuda—Unsu 
tion overlooking ocean, harbor, and ah 


islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent ding 
covered and heated swimming pool. 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y.,or any Local Tourist Agent 


from your own garden. 
GRAPES Can't you taste their 

evomatte juicy sweetness? 
You can pick such Gra if you plant 
our vigorous roots. CONCORD is the 
standard black grape for vineyard and gar- 
den. Choice flowering shrubs and small fruit 
plants. Catalog FREE. Estab. 59 years. 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 16, Fredonia, N. Y. 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES... .$1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES ... .$1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES. .. .$1.00 

All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE 

Box L, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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Blossoms for the Night Garden 


WHITE blossoms like pearls belong 
to the night. One cannot know the 
full beauty of a garden until he has 
planned to make it a night garden as well 
as a spot of beauty during the daylight 
hours. The rich and glorious colors of 
red roses, golden gaillardias, purple 
pansies, and pink and rose and lavender 
asters and chrysanthemums become dull 
at night. But the moon lights up the 
white blossoms until one finds the whole 
garden transformed into a magic spot 
all ropes and carpets and sprays and 
fountains of pearls. 

White blossoms are quite necessary 
in any garden to accentuate by contrast 
the richness of color of other flowers. A 
riot of pink and crimson and purple 
petunias is more beautiful if well sprinkled 
with others of pristine whiteness. And 
the same is true of delphiniums, or lu- 
pines, or hollyhocks. 

There are a few plants that are essen- 
tially night bloomers and are not only 
more fragrant then than at any other 
time but show their greatest perfection 
of blossom and are more attractive to 
moths at night than at any other time. 
Moon flowers or ipomoeas sometimes called 
evening glories open a world of round, 
deep-throated blossoms at evening and 
remain open a greater part of the night. 
There are many brilliant colors for eve- 
ning attractiveness and also a glistening 
white that won for the blossoms the name 
of moon flower. These plants climb to 
almost unbelievable heights upon poles 
or trellises and not only clothe their sup- 
port with beautiful green leaves but show 
a great profusion of blossoms. The 
tuberous roots are kept in the basement 
in winter. They are no more difficult 
to grow than cannas. 

Nicotiana affinis, 
white nicotiana, and 
petunias, are not only beautiful night 
bloomers but attract humming birds 
at evening and moths at night and one 
may make the acquaintance of dozens of 
night flyers. 

Another common night bloomer is the 
four o’clock, or mirabilis, which is known 
to every gardener. By keeping the roots in 
the basement plants four feet high and of 
marvelous luxuriance may be produced 
such as are unknown to seedlings. Da- 
turas, another group of annuals, produce 


the old-fashioned 
her cousins, the 


great fragrant white or lavender trumpet | 


shape blossoms that glisten like wax or 
satin in the moonlight. 


WHEN my garden is at its greatest 
beauty I love to come upon the car- 
pet of glistening white alyssum in the 
moonlight. Every blossom of this tiny 
common annual reflects the white light as 
it looks up to the pearly spikes of the 
taller delphiniums, lupines and dictamnus 
or even hollyhocks. 

Among the plants that throw up 
slender spikes of blossoms I find the 
really most showy ones for the night 
garden. Of the delphiniums the most 
beautiful white, the most luxuriant one, 
I have found is a new Belladonna. It is 
delphinium Moerheimei. The older 
delphinium belladonna chinense albe is 
also a beautiful white. They are beautiful 
in daytime among the blues and purples 
but a glorious sight at night. 

The equally beautiful gas plants, dic- 
tamna, are not so well known. The blos- 
soms are produced somewhat like lupines, 
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Home decorations 
























All you have to 
do is to follow 
the simiple, ex- 
plicit and com- 
plete directions 
in our three in- 
struction oe 


*“‘When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers 
**How to Do Parchment Shades” 
“‘How to Paint China Without Firing”’ 

They tell you how to use the new Hibbard Oriental 
Lacquers on glass and china (no firing needed), and 
on wood and fabrics, without professional help or 
previous experience; how to do Gesso clay work, in 
colors; how to make Lustrcraft wax novelties and 
parchment shades. 


Free 32-page Spring Supplement 


“Thayer 4 Chandler 


Ver Buren 
Come oqe it 





—— our big 80-page Yearbook, with colored cover 
and profuse illustra ustrations, describe the instruction 
books and our brand-new 


Sales Manual, telling you 
how to sell the things xen 
make. Remember, it takes 
no experience. You follow 
instructions and make 
lovely decorative articles 

ictured in Yearbook and 

upplement They tell 
about the up-to-date nov- 
elties, ——_ the newest 
ideas, and quote low prices, 
our constant aim being 
“more for the money 
The Yearbook and the 
Supplement are BOTH 
FREE. 


T 32-page instruction books are 25 

cial Offer: fo ig Bas we will send all three pre- 

id for 50c. OR, we ‘wil send all three t ee with the new 

sles Manual, priced at a dollar—all four books for $1. Sup- 
plement and Yearbook included Free, always. 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 13, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


























Paint Without Oil 


| Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 





Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty Five Per Cent 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


| 

| A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
| N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather prool, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside and inside painting. It is the cement 
principle —— to paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 8 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 

















THE CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ULLAL 








” Raaeees in the Northwest’ 








The Curtis is famous for the ease and suc- 
cess with which it comfortably cares for 
great crowds. ‘Il here seems to be no limit to 
the efficiency of Curtis service, which daily 
includes special luncheons and dinners, often 
serving hundreds in a day. 





— 4 


RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 
PRIVATE BATHS THROUGHOUT 


ETN 











eee as blackberries of the ckberriea of the “ALFRED” 
variety are femme. They are sweet, - 
ag coreless,and hardy. U t growers. 
Found wild 9 years carnage, 
phd. heb for FREE catalog. 
Stromer (Originator) New 


Sackicen: R.7. 


Buffalo, 





" Send name and 
@ get 25 Pedigreed 
Everbearing 
@Strawberry 

Plants, free. 


WEST PLAINS NURSERY CO., West Plains, Mo. 
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in red and white. They are called gas 
plants because in hot dry weather the 
white blossoms emit a gaseous substance 
that sputters when a lighted match is 
placed before them. They are fine hardy 
herbaceous plants and profuse bloomers. 

Lupines I have always loved and the 
white one is my favorite. Their tall 
spikes of pea-shaped blossoms overtop 
a wonderful mass of green foliage and 
reach a height of three feet at times. The 
blues, the less common roses and pinks 
and the glistening white are splendid in 
the daytime. But at night the white one 
is the only one that can be seen to advan- 
tage. Lupinus polyphylus albaflorus is 
the best white I have found. 


WHITE hollyhocks become a column 
of snowy roses at night, the whites 
stud the beds of annual phlox, dianthus, 
shasta daisies, painted daisies, anemones 
and columbines with pearls in the moon- 
light, and turn an otherwise sleeping gar- 
den into one of wide-awake brilliance. 

Another group of plants less familiar 
to gardeners is the ericas or heaths. Two 
whites are especially attractive at night. 
They are erica vagans alba or Cornish 
heather, and erica vulgaris alba, a com- 
mon white-blossomed Scotch heather. 
They are low and spreading with fine 
foliage and the very tiniest blossoms. But 
they are becoming well known among 
hardy herbaceous plants. 

Among the beautiful tall campanulas 
and digitalis are beautiful white varie- 
ties, campanulas alliariaefolia, lactiflora, 
macrantha alba, persicifolia alba, and 
‘thers, besides Digitalis purpurea gloz- 

wflora. 

{nother splendid white blossoming 
plant for any perennial garden is cimici- 
fuga or bugbane. It produces racemes of 
snowy blossoms from two to five feet high 
from June until frost. This is another of 
my favorite white blossoming plants. 

Stokesias and centaureas add a pro- 
fusion of downy thistle-like blossoms 
thruout the summer, white blossming 
sedums are always attractive and the 
blossom heads of yucca stand like great 
white-robed figures in the depths of my 
garden as if on guard. Gypsophila or 
baby’s breath is a cloud of misty white, 
and double and‘ single pyrethrums add 
their daisy-glory to my garden. 

Chrysanthemums, iris and peonies are 
too well known to need comment but I 
must say a word about some of my white 
roses. With protection in winter I have 
succeeded in growing a Cherokee rose, the 
beautiful white single rose of the South. 
It is somewhat climbing in its habits. 
White Dorothy is as prolific as the common 
pink Dorothy Perkins. Silver moon is a 
splendid single climber and very hardy. 
White climbing American beauty is all 
itsname implies. White wichuraiana, best 
known as a memorial rose and much 
planted in cemeteries, produces a pro- 
fusion of semidouble white blossoms. 
White baby ramblers are worthy of a 
place in any garden.—Jean L. Phillips. 
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Motorists need no bright headlights 
here. See the uniform brilliance in this 
night-time view——a beaming moon every 
hundred yards is focused on the road. 





Beaming Moons 


Atlantic City is not only “The 
World’s Playground” but one of 
her busiest and best-lighted cities. 


Thirty thousand motor cars, last 
Easter week-end, approached it 
via Pleasantville ‘Boulevard. Yet 
She aiabablecet so perfectly is this highway lighted 
lighting of Atlantic that a 30-mile gait, any hour of 
re ae the twenty-four, is not only legal 
travagance but from but safe. 


research. The Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 





pany engineers who Atlantic City’s lighting plan is a 
— scsi fine example of co-operation 
with public officials. between city and country. 
einem Thoroughfares that attract motor- 
through their efforts, ists and pedestrians day and night 
are better lighted benefit merchants and the public 
and at low percapita . 

cost. alike. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Catalog FREE 





Takes the“Guess” Out 


of Your Fruit Growing 


This big, handsome book tells how, in 1925 
85,000 of the million Kelly Trees were certified 
to be ‘‘True-to-Name”’ by the Massachusett’s 
Fruit Growers’ Association, whose Lead Seal] 
stays on thetreeuntilit bears. Contains much 
valuable, helpful, fruit-growing information. 


You take no chances with Kellys’ Trees. All 
are propagated on whole root, imported seed- 
lings—not piece roots—which means better and 
larger crops. 

To be fair, we must fill all orders in the ro- 
tation received. You should plan to order 
your selection of guaranteed ‘‘True-to-Name” 
stock early and let us hold it for you. So 
write today for your copy of our catalog. We 
have no agents—you deal direct with us. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


2040 Cherry St., Dansville, N. Y. 
Established in 1880 
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ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 











LAN your flower and vegetable 

gardens now. but before ordering 
any seeds, roots and bulbs, get a copy 
of our big new seed book. 


If you have never used Maule’s Seeds, give 
them a trial this year—there are none better. 


You take no chances in buying from Maule 


We have over a half million satisfied cus- 
tomers and our policy for 49 years of business 
has been and still is 


Your money back if not satisfied 


Practically every order is shipped within 24 
hours after receipt, because of the efficient 
service we can render in our big, modernly 
equipped building, comprising 60,000 square 
feet of floor space, all devoted to this great 
seed business. 


Ws. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
820 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CEC “ozs” 
SEED BOOK 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 
















































Your roses, , thee, hydrangeas, spiraea, ee and other shrubs, shade 
trees and evergreens will be invigorated by Scalecide, just as much as 
farmers’ fruit trees. Spray every tree, shrub and vine regularly every year 
+ to | Scalecide * a Sogmaat spray (while 
the leaves are off)—whether or not any . : 
specific pests are threatening. Scalecide kills Scalecide Prices 
scale of ary? it nie the lice aw cause ra East 
spruce gall; kills insects eggs and larvae of ¢t ississi 
wintering on the plant; it kills disease can- 50-gal. bbls. — 
kers and fungous spores — it is the complete 15 gals. 11.50 
dormant spray. If a eure doctes - "t Fm ly Drum z00} 13.50 


Joe’ Sooklen Ss HF  -- den.” 2 "Seul. ene 10.60 
i. ing 8 ome Gar — . 
— a complete spray program f 1—S-gal.can 6.25 

ts, vegetables and flowers. - 7 
Con Dep't 44, 50 Church St., New York a a 




































































\ THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY oll 





RFF'S cotteesion 


Woutlt cite sooteate 7 LA Fay if 77) 
TSoires An Wat 

' a Ara. ie, 1 Soiren 
beii Phot S50 2"5 ee Spiren Vas Fata ite 






—~yF oy ~~ _ Ne 

et, soods can be obtained 

& Choice be Vegetables 1 Oc 2 

1 peeket each id of the following popular 

varieties: Tooete, 3 Early Jewel; Lettuce, Big 

Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark Red; Radish, P 

Seariet Giobe; Carrot, Denver Half Long. 
Guaranteed to please. 


CATALOG FREE 
Centains valuable information on sue- ve 
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Our ne: somely iii ne talog 
chock Picilot bel helpful fal formation, listing fruit 
its, shrul ornamenta secd 
wrley, alfaife and tuncthy ie PRE. 


w. f. Ne SCARFF & SONS, New Carlisle, Ohio 








@essful gardening. Lists all ‘s 
Serts of vegetable, flower and field seeds, 


WOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO. 
Bex 103 CANTON, OHIO 








Mea Send 10c for S 
EAN UCCESS Bets pomet snd 
our FREE INSTRUCTIVE GARDENLOGUE 
MEAD’S SEEDS, Norwalk, Ohio 
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The Bluebonnet, State Flower 


of Texas 
Continued from page 17 


stalk and stem together reach a height 
of from six or seven inches to as high as 
two feet, depending upon soil and ¢li- 
matic conditions. They literally cover 
the ground where they grow, and rocks 
and small bushes hold no terrors for them. 
Hillsides and valleys alike are favored. 

The bluebonnet grows from a seed, 
which partly accounts for its hazardous 
life. There are some people who think 
that by plucking only the blooms and 
leaving the roots of the plant, they do not 
materially add to the Sestenttinn of the 
flower. But they do. The bluebonnet 
must start its propagation all over again 
every winter, for the roots of the old 
plant are lifeless as the leaves that drop 
from the trees. 

They begin blooming in March and the 
flowering season lasts about six weeks. 
During this period the whole country of 
the bluebonnet sections is filled with an 
atmosphere strongly scented with ‘the 
smell of bluebonnet blossoms—a most 
delightful redolence! 

As the flowers fade and die a tiny pod 
forms at the base of each individual blos- 
som, and eventually a seed matures 
When the seeds are thoroly ripe they 
make their condition known by a minia- 
ture explosion, the pod bursting open and 
the seed dashing to the right or to the 
left over a distance that is determined 
only by the strength of the explosion. 

The shell of the seed is granite-like. It 
withstands all sorts of attacks by nature. 
Hot sun, burning summer winds or zero 
weather, if they had it in Texas, do not 
penetrate the shell in the least. They 
must depend upon the wind, the washing 
rains and the birds of the air for scatter- 
ing them to new fields when they are 
driven out of the old by their aristocratic 
enemies. 


Onions for the Small Garden 
A\HOME garden wouldn’t be complete 


without a row or two of green 
onions to start the spring garden off 
properly but to grow sweet, mild Spanish 
onions weighing from a half to a pound 
each seems beyond the limits of small 
garden possibilities, yet for the gardener 
who knows how, growing these superior 
onions is not only possible but highly 
desirable and a comparatively easy job. 

Last summer two rows twelve feet long 
spaced ten inches apart produced thirty 
pounds of Spanish or Bermuda onions 
which rivaled in size and quality any 
secured from the corner grocery. 

The garden space where these grew 
was previously just ordinary poor loam 
soil, shallow and underlaid with pure 
gravel. To put this in condition, a two- 
horse wagon load of rotted manure had 
been applied each year during the past 
three winters. Just before transplanting 
the young onion seedlings a candy 
bucket half-full of commercial fertilizer 
analyzing two per cent nitrogen, 12 per- 
cent phosphoric acid and six percent 
potash was raked into the hundred 
square feet of garden space. 

Long before this, however, a packet of 
Denia onion seed, in my opinion the best 
variety of Bermuda onions, was secured 
from a reliable seedsman. About the 
fifteenth of February a flat, or shallow 
box about sixteen inches wide and 
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twenty-two inches long was filled with 
rich loose garden soil made up by adding 
one-third fertile loam soil and two-thirds 
rotted manure. 

The soil was filled within two inches of 
the top, onion seed was then scattered 
thinly over the surface and covered 
lightly with rotted manure and soil. Next 
the soil was firmed with a board and 
watered thoroly. 


Te flat should be placed in a warm 
sunny south window or in a corner of 
a manure-heated hotbed. As the seedlings 
came up they were watered sparingly to 
prevent them damping off. Seeds were 
planted about the middle of February 
thruout the cornbelt; plant elsewhere 
earlier or later depending on location. 
Young seedlings were about six to 
eight weeks old when they were trans- 
planted out of doors. The seedlings were 
transplanted about March 15th directly 
into the hotbed, spacing seedlings an 
inch apart in rows four inches apart. 
About April 15th they were placed into 
finely prepared garden soil where they 
grew to maturity. At this time they 
were about the size of an old-fashioned 
slate pencil. Before transplanting the 
tops were pruned back so they were about 
three inches long and the roots pruned 
back slightly. The seedlings were planted 
three inches apart in rows ten inches 
wide. After transplanting they were 


given a good watering and the plants 
kept growing vigorously thruout the 
season until the bulbs began to mature, 
when they were allowed to dry off. 

All weeds were removed and kept out 
and the soil kept loose by repeated shal- 
low workings with an ordinary hoe. 





A bunch of Spanish onions. This variety of 
onion is mild and sweet and is especially well 
adapted to the small garden 


About a week after the plants were set in 
the garden the seedlings were top dressed 
with nitrate of soda using a half-pint to 
each twelve feet of row. This was ap- 
plied along the side of the row on each 
side taking great care not to place any 
of the nitrate on the young plants. A 
similar .application was made three 
weeks later and a third application just 
as the bulbs began to form. 

When the tops began to fall over, the 
water was withheld, the onions pulled 
and placed in a warm dry place to cure. 
After the tops were dried out, they were 
cut off within a half-inch and the onions 
stored in a cool, dry place. 

Bermuda or Spanish onions grown 
from seed will fit admirably into a small 
space and produce a heavy crop of onions 
that are mild, sweet and of fine flavor. 
Backyard gardeners who want to test 
their ability as gardeners will find “Ber- 
mudas” return handsome dividends and 
fit into any garden plan,—F, C. Gaylord. 
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color schemes for 
your home 


See them in actual colors—in 
advance—beautiful combina- 
tions of roof, walls, and trim 


EFORE you build or re-roof be sure to get the 
B new Richardson Booklet, “What Color for 
the Roof?” Also the Richardson Harmonizer. 
Booklet contains page after page of beautiful 
colored illustrations, showing interesting homes 
and attractive roof effects. Harmonizer enables 
you to see in advance 108 color combinations of 
roofand body of house. You can choose a charm- 
ing color scheme for your particular home with 
perfect certainty. Avoid mistakes. Consult the 
Richardson Booklet and Harmonizer before se- 
lecting your roof. Offered free for this month 

only. Send for both — now. 





RICHARDSON ROOFING 





me your Booklet and Harmonizer. 


Name . 


The Richardson Company, Dept. 89-A, Lockland, Ohio 
With the understanding that the free offer is good for this month only send 








© 1926, The Richardson Company 
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MAIL THIS 
COUPON 















Sound seeds that germinate, pro- 
duce strong, healthy plants and 
grow into profits in dollars and 
cents. Write for our 45th Anzual Catalog, 
@ listing of the best garden varieties, a hand- 
book of cultural directions. If you grow formar- 
ket, write forourMarket Gardener’s List. 
Our proof of success is satisfied customers. 


FORD CO.,Box 3 Ravenna, Ohio 





FREE ©"2,c773100 


and Plants and Pkt, Giant 
Pansy Sent —— Best 





No. 88. Bik., Rockford, Ili. 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven 


Cultivator for Gardeners, Sur- 
burbanites, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
Country Estates & Lawnwork, 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 


1035 33rd Ave. S. E. 





Power 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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sweet. 


A new vegetable combination of Pepper ond 
Tomato — exquisite flavor, very mild 

Newest_sensation for salads, soups 
chowders or stuff 
ty as salad cups. Tomato-shaped, coop, red 


EED & NURSERY CO 106 ist. ave. 






-PEPPER 








for baking. A real novel- 







lific. Generous packet 25c. 
lustrated Seep Boox describing 


Farm or Garden § is. 
FARIBAULT, MMMM, 























Prettier Plants 


Have beautiful, healthy 
flowers in your window 
boxes—potted plants 
you'll be proud of-lovelier 
flowers in your garden— 





To raise plants easily 
and successfully 
feed them 


FERTILIS 
TABLETS 


the concentrated plant food. 
Just place tabletsin the earth, or 
dissolve one in each pint of 
water and pour on the roots. A 
box of luv for 25c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 10c in stamps with dealer's 4 
name for a generous sample pack- / 
age and directions. q 


[NTERNATIONAL AGPICULTURAL (onpominon 


NUFACT 
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Dept. B, 126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








DREER S" 


Garden Book 


“IN the Garden of Your Dreams” 

is a song you can make come 
true. Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 
will help you, with its wealth of 
pictures and suggestions. Every- 
thing in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy ——— etc. 










copy mailed free 
if you ae etter Homes andGurdens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 


Special Anniversary Offer 
20 tap Eeoen, © caeno OOO 

ised Sion tts” PREPAID 
* B £ £ Cc. ATALOG 
Tells you how to make 
ho.ne Zurrounsings mvre 
beautiful—ex —- the 
Mail Service scape 
Department. Gives 
complete list Wagner 
Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
~ shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
Wrtte comay au i Catalog 


rseries Box 22, ye Ohio 
urserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
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Make a Basket for Your 


Flowers 
Continued from page 40 


behind two pairs and one single spoke 
and out. Carry one pair behind two 
single spokes and one pair and out. 

Second row: Carry one single spoke 
over two pairs and one single spoke and 
to the inside. Carry one pair over two 
single spokes and one pair of spokes and 
to the inside. 

Third, or inside, row: Looking into the 
basket and using only the pairs of spokes, 
‘arry one pair Over one pair and down. 
Continue this around. Cut the single 
spokes and the pairs at the same time 
leaving the ends half an inch long. The 
tin should fit easily into this inside row 
of the border. 

Handle. Cut the two pieces of No. 9 
reed the same length, sixty inches. Sharp- 
en the ends of the reeds to a long flat 
point, three inches long, cutting on one 
side of the reed only. 

Insert the ends of the handle on one 
side of the basket in two consecutive 
spaces between the groups of spokes and 
above the lower band of pairing weave. 
Insert the ends thru the underside of the 
two rows of triple weave. This will help 
to hold the handle in place. Find the 
middle of the opposite side of the basket 
and insert the handles in the same way. 
For convenience in handling tie the han- 
dles to the basket with a cord. 

Bind the handle to the lower band of 
two rows of pairing weave, first removing 
the tin. Take a No. 2 reed, have it soaked 
until very pliable, insert the ends from 
the outside to the inside, draw them thru 
until the middle of the winder crosses the 
two rows of weaving on the outside. 
Carry the upper winder across the handle 
on the inside, bring it out to the front, 
carry it down across the two rows of 
weaving making a cross on the outside of 
the weaving with the previous crossing, 
insert it thru to the back. Carry the two 
winders to the other handle reed, bind it 
to the weaving in the same way. Fasten 
the winders on the inside and cut off. Re- 
peat all this on the opposite side of the 
basket. 


EXT bind the handle to the basket at 
LN the outside roll, or second row, of the 
border at the top of the basket, having a 
space of two inches between the reeds. It 
will be necessary to use an awl to open 
the way for the winders. Insert the ends 
of the winders thru from the inside to 
the outside above the roll, carry them 
across the handle, insert them thru to the 
inside below the roll, cross them on the 
inside and bring them thru to the outside 
above the roll. They are now in position 
to wind this piece of the handle by cross- 
ing at intervals of half an inch and wind- 
ing up to seven inches on the handle. 
Cross the winders between the handles 
and wind down the other handle to the 
basket, bind to the basket as at the be- 
ginning, and fasten the winders on the 
inside. Repeat all this on the opposite 
side of the basket. The two sides are now 
fastened to the basket. To wind the other 
section of the handle, take two long 
winders, double them around one side of 
the handle, from inside to outside, just 
below the place where the winders cross 
from one reed to the other. Cross the 
winders and carry them thru between 
the two handle reeds to the inside, bring 
them around and cross them on the out- 
side. Continue crossing the double wind- 
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A new flower. Its giant size, rare art colors\Xy 
and velvety texture, make it the most gor- 
|] geous of annuals. A new race; very sturdy; 
| bearing freely, flowers of unrivaled be auty. 

Our special mixture includes eight differ- 
ent varieties, a wonderful addition to 
your garden, which we will send for 
10c with a copy of our 1926 


Waughan’s Gardening 
Illustrated 


This is a seed catalog unlike 
others, a magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, as well asa complete list with pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything a 
home gardener desires or needs. It contains 
NINETY COLORED PLATES 
The most complete collection of correct illus- 
trations of. annual flowers intrue colors, ever 
published in an American seed catalog. It lists 
the finest standard home garden vegetables, 
and the best of new introductions. It gives all 
the news of the gardening world,and practical 
advice for the cultivation of everything listed. 
Send 10 cents to the nearest address below for 
a generous packet of Vaughan’s Dahlia Flow- 
ered Zinnia Mixture; or Vaughan's Annual 
Statice ag 1925 feature; or Vaugh- 
an's Marigold ee introduction of 
1924 (one vom kng of each for 30 cents) — and 
Vaughan’s 1926 Gardenin: ng Illustrated 
will be sent with seed or mailed alone, FREE 


YAUGHAN'S SEED § STORE, Dept. 70 
47-49 Barclay Street, 12 W. Randolph Street, 


New York City go 


“EXQUISITE” 


The New Harris Hollyhock 


Its large double flower, ruffled with 
frilled edges, is a bright, deep rose 
color with white edgings on each petal. 
The tall plants with their long spikes 
of brilliant bloom are very vigorous, 
do not blow over, are easy to grow 
from seed sown outdoors in the Spring, 
and will continue to bloom several 
| years. 


1 Pkt. “Exquisite” seed 24c in stamps 


We are large growers of Vegetable 
Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladioli, Dahlia, 
Cannas and other bulbs and many 
flowering plants. Our catalog offers 
you the opportunity of buying seeds 
of a very superior quality direct from 
the grower at much less than city 
seedmen’s prices. 

























































It will pay you to ask for the cat- 
alog today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., R.P.D.6, Coldwater, N.Y, 


“HARRIS SEEDS 


‘CProm the “Farm to you ”, 








Prize Winning 


DAHLIAS 


Charles Stratton, a prize winner everywhere, 
Miss Bridgeton, L yndora and all leading Dah- 
lias that have won prizes at all the shows. 

Our healthy stock is unlimited. We fill orders 
promptly. without substitution. All stock guar- 

true to name and of best quality. 


“OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT! 


Send for catalogue giving dependable descrip- 
tions, before placing your order. 


The Fenwick Gardens 


C. C. Miller, Manager 
Growers of Dahlias, Peonies and Gladioli 


Salem, New Jersey 











GLALIOLUS, 1910 ROSE" 


100 large bulbs of this cae y, post a) 
for $3.00. Or, 25 “1910 ROSE, ” “und 75 75 ered $2.50 
bulbs in 15 choice varieties separately labeled 

FAIRPLAIN GLADIOLUS FARM, Benion Harbor, Mich, 


TEN trocsces suse. 1.99 


berrv Deutzia, Forsythia, Weigelia, Spirea. 
CHAMPION NURSERIES, 5 Narrows Rd., PERRY, 0. 
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ers at intervals of one inch over to the 
other side of the basket. End the winding 
the same as it was begun by carrying the 
winders thru from back to front between 
the reeds, crossing them and carrying 
them around to the back and fastening 
in place. 

Shape the handle by first soaking until 
pliable and then bending into the desired 
shape. 

rl the basket over an alcohol or gas 
flame. 

Paint the tin a soft yellow-green. Paint 
the basket creamy white or ivory, or a 
lighter green than the tin. If preferred, 
the basket may be dyed or may be given 
a coat of shellac. 


How to Succeed With Celery 


Continued from page 19 


They should be transplanted to another 
box with soil about three inches deep and 
spaced about 2x2 inches apart. This 
extra transplanting causes a very vigor- 
ous root system to develop and adds 
greatly to the future crop. When freezing 
weather is past or about May Ist the 
plants may be set out in the garden. If 
the soil is rich the best method is to set 
the plants into one solid bed with the 
plants about 8x8 inches apart. In this 
manner the plants are so close together 
that the stalks are blanched by the 
shade of their own foliage. A constant 
supply of water must be available as 
enormous amounts of plant food and 
water are needed to support the large 
number of plants on a small area. If the 
soil is dry water should be added during 
transplanting, and it may be a good idea 
to shear off a portion of the tops to re- 
duce evaporation of water from the leaves. 
It would also help to cover the plants 
with newspaper for a day or so and to do 
the transplanting in the evening or 
during cloudy weather. 

When the plants have grown so large 
that you can no longer hoe them con- 
veniently, boards about one foot wide 
are placed on edge around each bed in 
order to blanch the outside rows. The 
plants eventually wi!l make so dense a 
mass of foliage that no sunlight is able 
to penetrate to the stalks below and, as 
a result, the stalks are an attractive golden 
yellow color and very tender and brittle. 
This method of blanching is especially 
adapted to the early varieties. The late 
varieties are generally blanched by 
piling earth up around each plant or 
along the row and excluding the light in 
this manner. 

Celery is often affected by blight 
which causes the leaves to turn brown 
and dry up or die. This can be controlled 
by keeping the foliage covered with a 
spray of bordeaux mixture 5-550 in 
strength. Fortunately celery is free from 
any serious insect pest. 

Celery can be stored so that you may 
enjoy this fall crop long into the winter. 
The early varieties will not keep long, 
but Giant Pascal and Winter King or 
Winter Queen will last most of the winter. 
When cold weather comes dig up the 
bunches with a spade, roots, soil and all, 
and pack closely together upright in a 
box with several inches of soil in the 
bottom. Place in a cool cellar and keep 
the soil moist as the stalks will shrivel 
in dry soil. 

Great care should be exercised in 
watering. Do not get the leaves or stems 
wet or the entire plant will rot. 
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Famous Laminex soaking test being staged in all parts of the country. 


Despite days and weeks of soaking 
Laminex does not warp 


ORMALLY, you never expect a door to get such contact with moisture. Yet, 

you know that Laminex will not warp on its hinges when you see it live 
through such abuse. You know it will not be affected by different temperatures, 
damp plaster and such hidden foes of common doors. 


Science shows that all wood contains tiny cells, or tracheids. These never change in 
length; but heat, cold and moisture make them shrink and swell in width, causing 
warping. It is this characteristic of wood that Laminex construction overcomes. 


In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross rails are built on a core of interlock 
ing blocks with the grain crossed in adjoining sections. All parts including the 
plywood panels, are welded with Laminex waterproof cement; then placed under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 


Laminex doors once hung, are set to stay; never to jamb, *‘sag”’ or split. Due to 
huge production economies, they sell at practically the same price as ordinary 
doors. And like all standard, Nationally known materials, they increase property 
values. Important, if you ever want to sell. 


Popular patterns in stock at lumber and material dealers. Send for illustrated 
literature; also sample of Laminex wood to test. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., London; 
E. J. Van de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


LAMINEX 
OOR 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 
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SEEDS | 


UCKBEE’s“ *? seeds are of hi > 
yt Doh b ice Winnore et ol y and State Fairs. -'— 
M>deto Build 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION jievStsiness 


a ee oe all, worth 15¢ Lettuce—Sensation worth 15¢ 














Cabbage—Perfection worth 15e Beet—Red King worth 15¢ 
Celery—Long Tomato—E: worth 206 
, 10 Sprin: wre t ‘orth 25ce—F ull size pac 


ing Bulbs, worth 2 
fi Collecti f World Beaters worth $1.25 
enue to Please. Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10c (rone"ht oialis Bamoe Cee 
stn, od S Book, Tels all shout 
‘s Famous Fal od Li" Send Plants, Serie 

y CKB Rockford Seed Farms 
6. Ww. BY » ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS <<“, 























Gladiolus-;;,.;;:i;;~$1.00 


All Good Varieties. Free Catalog. POSTPAID 





{GLADWOOD GARDENS, Box S., COPEMISH, MICH. 


ROWN DAHLIA FARM 
—UNCASVILLE, CONN. 

Send for catalogue of over 600 varieties of the 

worlds choicest Dahlias; such varieties as Our 

Country; Copper King; Pre.Clemenceu; Faith Garabaldia, 

12 Choice Dahlias for $2.00 — worth $3.50 
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This Valuable 
Planting Guide 
Sent Free 


Our new 1926 Guide to 
planting and illustrated 
catalogue is now ready. * 
Sent Free upon request. 


Place Your Dependence 
In Woodlawn Quality 
Nursery Stock 


Beautiful Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, 
Roses, Dahlias, Perennials, Climbing 
Vines, etc. Also the finest varieties 
small fruitandnuttrees. All guaranteed 
true-to-name. Woodlawn stock is grown 
in our own nurseries and shipped direct 
to you at a great saving in price. 


A Special Bargain 
Woodlawn Quality Shrubs 


1 Spirea Van Houtteii 3 to4 ft. .50c 
1 Deutzia Crenata 3 to 4 ft... .50e 
1 Snowberry Red 3 to 4 ft..... 50c 
1 Hydrangea P. G. 18 to 24”. .50c 
1 Barberry Thunbergii 18 to 24’’.40c 
This fine assortment, total value 
$2.40, will be sent postpaid as a 
special bargain for............... 





Fifty years of specializing and successful grow- 
ing of fine nursery stock is ~ guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction. Weship to all parts of 
the country, and thousands of customers will 
tell you of the unvarying quality and reliability 
of Woodlawn nursery stock. A postal will 


bring the new catalogue and planting guide 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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> . _» Whitesbog Blueberries 
7 A new money-maker 


BivesBerries over a half- 
inch in diameter. Prac- 
tically seedless. A big op- 
portunity to commercial 
rowers and a delightful 
Fiche the amateur. Bushes 
vigofous, All tested, named, 
nursery-grown varieties. 
Write for circular. 
WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for 
Purebred eshevs Plants 
Joseru J. Wuite, Inc. 















Box T Whitesbog, N. J.) 








> Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better— 56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
—— - fill. free _ 
logue has over 700 pictures o 

vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 
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WATERER’S SEEDS 


Since 1892 we have been one of the largest 
distributors of high class Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, selected from the finest of stocks 
in this country as well as abroad. 

Our 1926 Catalog, containing 88 pages,* fully illus- 
trated, with descriptions and cultural directions will 
be mailed Free upon application. 

SPECIAL ZINNIA COLLECTION—Giant flower- 


ing composed of 10 separate colors of rare beauty and 
exceptional size. $1.25 (Postage paid) 


HOSEA WATERER ‘¥niiiepis, Par 
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Leaf Spot of Peach and Plum 


C. T. GREGORY 


Purdue Experiment Station 


‘THE existence of a tree depends in 
large measure on its leaves. The 
moment the leaves fall the vitality of 
the tree suffers and particularly is this 
true with fruit trees. The growth is often 
stunted, the fruit buds will be weakened 
or'may not be formed, resulting in poorer 
yields. Such is the effect of the bacterial 
shot-hole disease on peaches, plums, 
prunes and apricots. There is another 
shot-hole disease of plums caused by a 
fungus that is very similar to the bac- 
terial shot-hole. The 
most evident and strik- 
ing effect of this dis- 
ease is the numerous 
more or less circular 
red-brown spots that 
often completely riddle 
the leaves. Ordinarily 
the tissues about the 
margins of the spots 
break, leaving numer- 
ous holes giving the 
effect of shot holes. 
The affected leaves 
quickly turn yellow 
and fall from the tree, 
often causing almost 
complete defoliation 
during the latter part 
of the summer. he 
same bacteria are also 
able to attack the 
young twigs and limbs 
producing small oval 
cankers which are rath- 
er inconspicuous but 
particularly dangerous. 
The fruit may be also 
pitted with small dead 
spots which, when a- 
bundant, cause a check- 
ing and splitting of the 
surface. This action of the bacteria not 
only ruins the appearance of the fruit, 
but also opens the way for attacks of 
other diseases like the brown rot and the 
soft rot. Moreover, the defoliation of the 
tree will impair the quality of the fruit 
and will reduce the yield the following 
year. The backyard fruit grower should 
therefore be prepared to combat this 
disease. 

Everything considered, the bacterial 
disease is one of the most serious diseases 
of peaches and plums that must be con- 
tended with in the warmer fruit growing 
regions. It is not particularly bad in the 
cooler areas. The bacteria causing the 





The bacterial shot-hole disease of 

peach and plum. Leaves affected 

in this way will soon drop from 
the tree 


shot-hole apparently spend their entire 
existence in the trees. The cankers on the 
limbs serve as the winter home of the 
germs, whence they can quickly spread 
to the new leaves in spring. During 
warm, rainy weather the bacteria are 
spattered from place to place or they may 
be carried by various kinds of insects like 
aphis or ants. 

The control of this disease is difficult 
There are no varieties of peaches that are 
immune to the disease, but certain varie- 
ties like Elberta, Craw- 
ford, Carman, and Uld- 
mixon, are more sus- 
ceptible than are Hale, 
Belle, Champion and 
Salway. The Japanese 
varieties of plums like 
Abundance and Pur- 
bank are much more 
susceptible than the 
European varieties like 
Damson and Lombard 

About the only thing 
that can be done is to 
relieve the patient as 
much as possible and 
make it more vigorous 
to help throw off the 
effects of the disease 
In the case of fruit 
trees this means fer- 
tilizing, cultivation and 
careful pruning. In 
certain cases it has 
been found that liberal 
applications of manure 
plus the use of about 
two pounds of nitrate 
of soda per tree will ac- 
complish much in over 
coming the trouble 
Cultivation is benefi- 
cial in many ways. It does away with the 
weeds which use much of the food and 
water needed by the tree; it loosens the 
soil permitting the more ready penetra- 
tion of water; and it helps to increase the 
fertility of the soil. Old, neglected trees 
are often badly infested with cankers 
serving as sources of infection s0 
these should be given especial atten- 
tion. 

The season seems to have a material 
effect on the spread of the disease. It is 
natural that this should be the case, 
simply because the condition of the tree 
is an important matter when it comes tc 
resistance. 


Bacterial shot-hole disease as it affects the fruit 
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A Border of Lavender and Gold 


ELIZABETH LORD 


N designing this border, I am consid- 

ering you have a vacant plot of 
ground between two buildings, perhaps 
an unused chicken yard with hennery 
remodeled into a garage (why not, 
stables have been transformed into 
fascinating homes), or a service-yard 
with boundaries of lattice fence. The 
latter suits me better, so we will imagine 
these striking colors of lavender, yellow 
and a dash of purple are having a party 
of their own in a secluded little garden 
of twenty-five feet square, a double 
border, allowing ten feet for the width 
of each border and five feet for the grass, 
or gravel path, with or without stepping 
stones. At both the entrance and exit 
attractive gates must swing for there is 
nothing more alluring and inviting in a 
garden than a path leading to a gate. 

Now that the setting is made, let us 
begin on the choice of flowers. Only four 
massive shrubs are used for the back- 
ground. Forsythia and kerria for very 
early blooming yellows and flanking on 
either side, lilacs for May and buddeleia 
for August. The latter named, we are 
most fortunate having classed among 
the lavenders and purples, a hardy shrub, 
beautiful long spikes of lavender and 
purple flowers combined with silver foli- 
age, but what is more important than 
these qualities, its time of bloom is 
August, a month when summer flowers 
have bid adieu and fall flowers have not 
arrived. 

You will note the selected flowers for 
the two borders are not identical, which 
affords a greater variety, a more inter- 


esting combination and an allowance for 
your preference. 

On one side, the first bloom will be 
kerria, jonquils, doronicum, primroses 
and aubrietia; on the other, forsythia, 
Darwin tulips, tufted pansies and au- 
brietia. A month later the bloom is the 
same excepting lemon lilies take the place 
of doronicum and a bed of lavender 
tulips instead of jonquils. Personally, 
I prefere the latter combination. The 
contrast of color is far greater. Lavenders 
are scarce in April and the very striking 
and massive effect of the lavender and 
yellow tulips against the stately lavender 
and purple iris Germanica) outweighs 
all the scarcity of bloom in April—if the 
other grouping is your choice. 

If jonquils are used, they must be 
moved as soon as the stalks die to the 
ground. Have you ever noticed the 
great popularity of the daffodil with the 
busiest women, I’ve seen magnificent 
clumps of twenty flowers growing with- 
out the slightest urging, while I have 
fostered my precious few only to find a 
crop of foliage instead of flowers, the 
following season. One day I inquired 
from the owner of a garden full of golden 
daffodils just what course she pursued. 
“O! I do nothing,” she said. “Once in a 
great while I divide the clumps, never 
water them after they have bloomed for 
the season, for watering makes the bulbs 
grow all summer and too many bulbs 
form and no flowers.” This is especially 
true of jonquils. Tulips are far more con- 
siderate. 

But let us return to our colors. Beside 


Showing the plan of the lavender and gold border 
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A wealth of bloom 
for cutting 














Kunperp Gtapro.t will last in- 
doors, with just ordinary care, for 
a week or more. Plant the bulbs 
in succession, about ten days apart, 
and you will have a wealth of bloom 
for cutting—an all-summer delight 
in the garden and in the home. 


The New Kunderd Gladiolus Book 


deserves a place in every garden library. It 
contains a long list of Kunderd originations. 
It gives my personal cultural directions com- 
piled from forty years of experience and 
observation. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Bulb prices are greatly reduced this year. 
Write now for my Gladiolus Book. 


A. E, KUNDERD 
40 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 
U. &. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 


Stand Supreme 








1 Strong-Roeted, 2~or-3-yr.-old Bushes; nearly 2 ft. high 

To add quickly 1000 more customers we make 
this remarkable SPECIAL OFFER on the 
finest, fragrant varieties.— 


COLUMBIA—newest big pink; Cee an 


} OPHELIA — rich yellow; PREMIER — 
rose pink; DOUBL: WHITE RILLAR- 

NEY—ivory white;AMERICANLEGION 
—fragrant new deep red. 

Every bush has already bloomed. Guaranteed to 

grow and bloom for you, or money beck. Pick 

regular, long-stemmed, hot-house roses all summer 

and till frost a 








ACT NO rice holds good only till limited 
=f of collections issold. Send 
$1.95 today—al] five bushes mailed postpaid to. 
your home when planting onesns 5 couse. If be- 
- yond the Mississippi River add 
FR Collins 1926 Guide to \ nl vergreens, 
Fruit, Grape Vines, Berry Pune et.; 
ip colors. 


COLLINS NURSERIES 


Est. 1860. Arthur J. Sinn & Sons 
Box 54 = Mooreggtown, N. J. 























The Famous “Harkness Strain’ of 


ENGLISH 
LUPINS 


shee cme Hybrids repre- 
test advance yet made 
with | thet oid time favorite—the 
Lupin. Their showy colorings 
will make them a parents asset 
ie yous flower g 
3 are most ¢ unusual and 
del ntfully soft in tone. Our 
FR is 35c and 50c per pkt. 
SPEC L, 3 pkts., $ 1 
3 distinct colors e 
Our beautiful catalog, with many 
Full-page Floral illustrations in 
colors mailed FREE on request. 


William M. Hunt & Company, Inc. 
150 Chambers St. New York Ciy, N. Y. 























Play a Conn 
and get ahead socially 


OPULARITY, pleasure, profit —all are yours 
P when you play a Conn saxophone. Enter- 
tain your friends; play professionally, all or 
part time. WithaConn you're sure of quick 
success. Easiest to play, perfect in scale, reliable 
§n action, most beautiful in tone. Conns are the 
choice of the world’s great ar- 
tists. Let us explain the many 
exclusive Conn Features. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 
on any Conn. Send us coupon 
for details and free book, “Suc- 
cess in Music and How to Win 
It,” by Sousa and other famous 


musicians. 


mnstatne _— 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 



















Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

266 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send “Success in Music”’.and 
details of free trial offer on 











Instrument 
Name. 
Street-or R. F. D. 
City. State County. 








(Use Pencil Please) 





do MUSIC Li LOVERS 
ere is your opportunity to have a beau- 
tiful new ——. 4: it free for thirty 5 Yea 
or it by smal! month-~ f, ba 
ly payments, er illustrates Catalog ex- y 
lains this andshows you how toanven as much as $200 
gn our Sactory-to-home’’ plan. It tells you how our 
“sweet toned” Schmoller & Mueller Pianos and 
ayer Pianos are made and guaranteed for 25 years. 
oan, opine is is backed by our resources of over 
delay. Send for this catalog today. 


rr 


$520 





















Test your talent Free on a 
BUESCHER SAXOPHONE 


See what you cando. We know you can play it. 
That's why we want you to try. 3 free lessons 
with each new instrument give you a quick, 

start. Practicing is fun because you learn 
so fast. Play Jazz in a week, tantalizing music that 
sets them . Be the life of the party, always wel- 
come. Get into the big fun. 6 days’ free trial, any 
instrument. No obligation. If you like it pay a little 
each month. d now for beautiful free literature. 
Get our liberal proposition. Send postal today. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. Lad 
1095 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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the iris I have placed a group of lavender 
and yellow aquilegia. It is quite essential 
to have a contrast of foliage and flower 
with such a riot of color as the tulips and 
iris. The dainty aquilegia in shades of 
lavender and yellow are exquisite. I 
know of no flower that can be substi- 
tuted in this particular place. On one 
side lemon lilies will bloom in May, the 
other doronicums in March and April. 
Both have a background of lilacs, which 
will assist in perfecting their setting. 

June comes forth with lavender and 
purple Canterbury bells. Plants have 
been planted the previous season, scat- 
tered over the tulips and jonquil beds 
and after the bulbs are thru blooming, you 
will find the Canterbury bells eager to 
show what they can do to contribute to 
the border. If jonquils have been used, 
as soon as they have been discarded, the 
early and new shades of yellow marigolds 
should be planted—for a vacant patch of 
ground in so prominent a place would be 
inexcusable and displeasing. If you 
are able to force marigolds to flower in 
July at the time when the lavender peren- 
nial phlox are the most conspicuous plant 
in the border, it would help greatly to 
carry out the color scheme. Just behind 
the phlox and fringing on the border of 
forsythia and kerria, I am in favor of 
planting perennial goldenrod, or golden 
glow. Both are spreaders, but between 
two such hardy plants as forsythia and 
phlox these yellow August blooming 
flowers’ ambition to own the garden could 
be curbed. And we need some yellow to 
balance with the lavender buddleia and 
climbing purple clematis, which is now 
running riot over the garden fence. 

We are now approaching the autumn 
What a wealth of lavender and 


season. 
gold there is! One stumbles over the 
choice. There are French marigolds, 


zinnias, annual chrysanthemums, laven- 
der and purple asters and the tall-growing 
perennial asters (especially appropriate 
are the lavender with yellow centers), all 
these to be planted in vacancies. The 
sturdy zinnias and the marigolds and the 
late blooming asters will withstand any 
hardship. The crego varieties are more 
delicate, they must have a bed of their 
own and this can easily be arranged by 
cleaning out the Canterbury bells and 
preparing for the asters as early as July. 
Along the pathway and edging the border 
you can have your choice of button 
French marigolds, both single and double, 
dwarf golden zinnia, purple verbena and 
lavender candytuft. The last named, a 
beautiful clear lavender flower, but rather 
touchy at transplanting time. I have 
found it thrives far better from self-grown 
seeds. 

Instead of lacking in color at the end 
of the season, our border is radiant in 
lavender, gold and purple until Jack 
Frost invites himself to the garden and 
ruins the party. 
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Fheouth a wonder- 
fully practical 
method you’ can 
learn right at home, 
in spare time for a 
few cents a day. 


— 
Join the uncrowded, well-paid, digni- 
fied Interior Decoration profession. This 
new, inexpensive, simplified method of 


home instruction prepares you properly! 
Talent, artistic ability, previous training, 
knowledge of fabrics, furniture, etc., un- 
necessary, to start. Learn quickly from an 
expert New York Decorator, who personally 
corrects all your work, and assists you at 
every step. 

Exceptionally profitable work. Many earn 
$50 to $200 a week. Openup a business of 
your own or get a big-paying position. 
Work out decorative schemes for homes— 
hotels—-show rooms, model exhibits. Con- 
stant and ever growing demand for trained 
Interior Decorators. 

Beautiful Free Book 

Send for it at once. Fully explains this 
unique, easy method and its several valu- 
able features—including your privilege to 

et all home furnishings at wholesale pro- 
fe ssional prices. Don’t delay. Write at once, 
No obligation. 


National School of Interior Decoration 


Dept.242. 2 West 47th Street, New York City 







































price of 1 


Shipped in 24 HOURS 
Direct from Factory 


No matter what part of the 
United States you live in, you 
can take advantage of this 
remarkable offer. rite to- 
day forour beautiful new 
book in colors on Rugs and 
Home Decorating which tells 
about the Olson Patented 
Process by which the mate- 
rials in all kinds of 


Old Carpets 


Rugs and Clothing 
—are reclaimed like new 
80 they cannot be detected 
—combined with im- 
ported new wools —dyed 
any color you choose— 
and woven into luxuri- 
ous rugs in the up-to- 
Bam, date one and two- 

' toned effects. Eve 

oo g is woven SEAMLES 
ent i REVERSIBLE, with the 
e deep, smooth nap on both sides to 
give deutiowear, ANY SIZE. FREE TRIAL—Sat- 
jsfaction guaranteed. We pay Fre for your material if not 
delighted. We Pay ~ y eee + pame or Parcel Post from 

all states as explained in catal 


OLSON RUG CO., E- 30, Chicago, fil. 


$100 Cash 
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contest. Write -~i it eh op 


will mail 

For 10c pone packet 
| of Early Arrow-head . 
Princess Radish, New 


tuce and 12 ea choice flower 
wey ner and planter gould 
tion < rown 














Plants and Bulbs 


S E E D Garden Supplies 


Send for our 212 Page Catalogue of “ 
for Farm, Garden and Poultry.”” It’s free. 


THE I. W. SCOTT CO. 


500 Liberty Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 
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F all the nations in the world 
in which the art of music has 
been nurtured and in which it 

has come to its present high state 
of development, America is by 
several hundred years the youngest, yet we 
stand today on the threshold of an era 
in which we shall see America as a nation 
fast assuming the musical leadership of 
the world. We cannot of course forget 
or ignore the influences which have come 
from the Old World as our musical heri- 
tage, neither may we disregard the very 
influential tendencies already firmly es- 
tablished in the art; but the factors which 
will be of far more importance than 

either of these in determining what 


American Music of 


Tomorrow 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Our Nation Will Produce Many 
Of the World’s Future Artists 


in a good way to become immortal as its 
musical interpreters. We crave big things. 
The spirit of prodigious aspirations is 
innate in every true American. We are 
entirely too sane to rush to wild musical 
extremes, yet entirely too modern to 
tolerate anything which might tend to- 
ward a trivial dullness. 

Where, then, shall the composers of 
tomorrow get their greatest inspirations? 





the American music of tomorrow 
shall be, are the musical influ- 
ences upon, and the musical edu- 
cation of, as listeners if not per- 
formers, the children of America 
today. 

What the nation har already 
accomplished despite its age as 
compared with other nations, is a 
fair example of what can be done 
in a remarkably short time when a 
vast energy is directed along proper 
lines. In a good many countries, 
suppression, affliction and suffering 
seem to have developed art tre- 
mendously. In Russia and Poland 
for instance the music actually 
seems to sing from the woes of the 
people. However, we cannot as- 
sume from that, that music must 
have a basis of bitterness and 
misery for if that were true, China, 
Armenia, India and Turkey would 
be among the great musical lands 
of the world today. 

Music as the expression of the 
emotions is but the translation of 
the great thoughts of a great people, 
and the music of America as a na- 
tion is but an expression thru the 
medium of sound, of the spirit of 
the times. And it is not only the 
spirit of the times which will be 
embodied in our music but ‘the 
spirit of the great American people 
as well. The supreme birthright 
of every American is “freedom”— 
freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of spirit. Has this freedom as yet 
shown itself thru our musical art? 
Is there anything of a bold aban- 
don—of an uplifting newness mani- 
fest in our musical productions? 





SUGGESTED MUSICAL PROGRAM 


Two ‘‘International’’ programs suggested for a 
Washington's birthday concert. Those taking part 
should wear the rustic or peasant costume of the 
particular country which they represent. The Amer- 
icans should wear the Colonial costume. 


Adult’s Program, Piano and Voice 


German 

Sonata in O sharp minor............ccccce: Haydn 
French 

I san ocd a re Alla arian abso Aerial Godard 

EE ilebadeeies ““Sescaeewanes ee em Godard 
English 

ig ca ep ee ee S. Bennett 
Irish 


Folk Songs: 
If I Were King of Ireland arr, by Fisher 
The Blatherskite arr. by Fisher 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
arr. by Fisher 


Ceoeeeeeeseeesreseseeese see esses ees 


: Russian 
Orientale (transcribed by Charles F. Manney)..Cui 
Melodie in E Rachmaninoff 


ee 


Scandinavian 


Margaret’s Cradle Gong... .....<cccccccoss Grieg 

poo ee a eee Sjogren 

Last Night the Nightingale Woke Mc.......Kjerulf 
Spanish 

CS Larregla 
American 

Piano: 
0 i ee MacDowell 
Songs: 

eee MacDowell 

NE I wien tials ak ale 06 aw alee a ea ee Chadwick 

EE Ge eee tevin’ cecwewen Mitchell 

Children’s Program, Piano 

German 

Sonata in A (with variations)............. Mozart 
French 

BOE SMUD nw. cc rc saewuaes dua Massenet 
English 

el Pe ee Mason 

: Irish 

PE ctiuinctasceesaseeecs hs Victor Herbert 
Russian 

PE EE ss ine SRR eds dees Liadoff 

Scandinavian 

Great Grandmother's Bridal Valse.......... Olson 
Spanish 

Ms c:cbo:c st ne seh Sere hw nee ee ab agséaiad Albeniz 
American 

ee eT ee eo ee eee ee Rogers 

Columbia’s Pride (four hands)............. Sousa 








realized this and tri- 
umphed nobly before Fate put an 
all too early end to his life and 


Dowell, 


work. I do not suggest that 

MacDowell is the only American 
whose compositions have been imbued 
with the truly American spirit. Indeed, 
there have been and are many others, 
but there will be more and by far greater 
ones than ever before. 

Americans are the most optimistic of 
all people. We are a nation which has 
never known defeat and therefore op- 
timism is one of our distinguishing traits. 
We always hope for the best and some- 
how or other the best. always 
seems to come to us. As the young- 
est of the great world powers we 
have not judged art with as severe 
a standard as the older countries 
have, yet even today our standards 
of judgment are being accepted as 
most exacting even in the Euro- 
pean countries where the musical 
art has flourished for hundreds of 
years. We have heard a great deal 
of the wonderful critical ability of 
European audiences, but this is 
true that the American boys and 
girls today are having opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with the 
best things in music that the Euro- 
pean children of yesterday never 
had and which the European chil- 
dren even of today have never had. 
American children are almost com- 
pletely surrounded by a super- 
abundance of musical advantages. 

Never has there been a time 
when music has had so large and 
important a place in the curriculum 
of the public and high schools as it 
now has. There are choral societies, 
there are glee clubs, there are bands 
and orchestras, classes in music 
appreciation, classes in opera study 
and classes in singing and playing 
where the boy and girl may do or 
hear solo or ensemble work, after 
his own choosing. In a good many 
states there are sponsored annually, 
for the schools of the state, musical 
contests for competition in both 
solo and organization work. Where 
there is competition there is always 
desire to excel and these contests 
are invaluable in helping stimulate 
in the hearts and minds of the young 
folk a desire for the highest and best 
in music. No child born in the 
heart of an African desert and 








It may be true that up to the 
present time very few of our native 
composers have shown suggestions of the 
vigorous originality, of the native emo- 
tionalism or of the rabid iconoclasm of 
some of the music makers of the Old 
World, yet America is fast approaching 
the moment of its greatest power and does 
have among its people even now com 
posers of epic importance—men and 
women so thoroly vitalized with the 
voice of the great land that they stand 


The poetry and mysticism of our legends, 
the beauty and grandeur of our moun- 
tains, lakes and rivers, the mighty 
rhythms of our workaday world, the high 
character of our representative American 
manhood and womanhood, the wonderful 
impulses of our national progress—all 
these and more are waiting at this 
hour to be translated into mighty poems 
of tone. One American, Edward Mac- 
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brought up by ignorant nomads has 
ever written a great book, pro- 
duced a great symphony, built a great 
building or planned a great state. Neither 
shall any child born into, and raised in 
an environment in which he is thrown in 
constant contact with the influence of a 
great art, go entirely amiss so far as those 
influences are concerned. 
The percentage of children today who 
are not taking “music Jessons” in some 
form or other is com- (Cont. on p. 105 
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The Problem of Babies and Housework 


AM a better housekeeper 

now than I was before I 

had my baby. Why? 
Because I had to organize 
my household duties and put 
into practice a system of work or let my 
baby, my husband, my home, or myself 
suffer. 

Every mother must face a problem 
similar to mine. At first, my housework 
was play. I liked to cook—in fact, I 
enjoyed everything about housework. 
We lived in an apartment and my house- 
hold tasks took up a very small part of 
my day. Consequently, I gave little 
thought to time savers or step savers or 
efficient using of minutes. 

Then my baby came and we moved 
into a house! My day was 
spent with baby work and 


BETH BAILEY McLEAN 


Household Routine Must Be Made to 
Harmonize With the Baby’s Schedule 


“particular” baking had to wait. But let 
me say here that there is less and less of 
that “‘particular’’ baking being done, 
because I have revolutionized my recipes 
and am using those that require the least 
time and the fewest dishes for the best 
results. I can’t afford to waste time by 
spoiling any baking. 

My schedule would not fit into any 
other household. Yet I give it here to 
illustrate my point that a schedule of 
work makes housework easier. 

Baby’s schedule used for one month: 


6:00 Dinner for baby. Put 
to bed. 
6:30 Dinner. Dishes. 

The washing is done out- 
side the home. The ironing 
is done afternoons or evenings. Each 
day, one room gets a special cleaning 
Between two and five o’clock in the after- 
noon I do not do housework. This time 
is for relaxation. Usually most of this 
time is spent out of doors with the baby, 
which means I work in my flower garden 
or take a walk. Some days I mend or 
write or read while the baby naps, then 
plays on the floor beside me. 

Of course, my house is new and modern 
and therefore more easily cared for than 
some houses. Otherwise I would have to 
get upearlier in the morning. 

But these are the conclu- 





the housework just got done 
in odd moments. Came a 
day when I had to start 
artificial feeding for the baby. 
That meant cereal water, 
sterilized bottles, nipples, 
caps, containers, a milk form- 
ula, right temperatures—ete! 


etc!! etc!!! It seemed the 
climax. My nerves gave 
way. I called in help and 


went to bed—not to sleep, 
but to think thru my job. 
This is what I decided in 
that day: 

1. I must keep my baby in 
perfect physical condition. 

2. I must so manage my 
work that my husband can 
find in his home rest and com- 
fort after a busy day. 

3. I must make myself a 
good mother, an interesting 
wife, an efficient housekeep- 
er, and must find time to be 
a neighbor and a citizen of 
our community. i 

That was my job. To meet 
that job, I took a péncil and 
paper and wrote: 

1. Tasks that must be 
done each day (with hours 
as set by the baby’s schedule 








sions I have formed after try- 
ing aschedulefor five months: 

1. The housewife knows 
she will finish her essential 
duties on time. What a re- 
lief that feeling is! 

2. She learns to divide her 
duties into those that must 
be done and those that may 
be done. 

3. She begins to study the 
mechanics of each task to 
eliminate undue motions and 
thus save valuable minutes. 
I have found many of my old 
habits of work are criminally 
wasteful of time. I have 
found many of my old recipes 
give a method of mixing that 
takes much time and re- 
quires many dishes. 

Need I say that there are 
days or times during a day 
when I find it necessary to 
upset temporarily my plan 
of work? I make every 
effort, however, to swing 
back into that plan at the 
first possible minute. 

Does this working by the 
clock make one feel like a 
slave to the clock? Not in 
my case. I feel rather, that 








and my husband’s hours). 

2. Tasks that must be 
done each week. 

3. Tasks that snould be 
done when time allows. 

With those lists, I began to plan my 
day by the clock. To begin with, let me 
say that I believe thoroly in raising a 
baby by the clock. I know it can be 
done in most, if not in all cases. A 
schedule pays for any adjustment or 
effort one makes. One has a healthy baby 
with regular habits. It also gives the 
mother definite hours by which to plan 
her work. 

My first schedule of work proved full of 
faults and in two days I made out a new 
schedule. This I used faithfully for a 
month, then the baby began to creep and 
I had to change my time for doing certain 
tasks For instance, I left my washing 
until baby was in bed because he came in- 
to the laundry with me and I feared a 
burn. I did my cleaning and some baking 
during his waking hours because baby 
loved to watch me do these things and I 
could keep track of him. Of course, any 
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Young Jack McLean evidently has thrived upon system 


7 A. M. Bottle for baby. 
breakfast. 

7:45 Breakfast. Stack dishes. 

8:15 Dress baby. Clean up living 
room, dining room and bedrooms. If 
time, may do some baking. 
ing Sun bath, tub bath, breakfast for 
paby. . 

10:00 Put baby to bed for nap. Clean 
bath room. Sterilize bottles. Prepare 
cereals and vegetables for baby. 

10:30 Baby washing on four days. 
Baking on three days. 

11:00 Prepare vegetables and meat if 
possible for dinner. Fix milk for baby. 
Prepare luncheon. 

12:00 Luncheon. 

12:20 Dress baby. Wash dishes. Clean 
kitchen. 

2:00 Luncheon for baby. 

2:30 Baby to bed for nap. Afternoon 
free. 

5:30 Start dinner. 


Prepare 


the clock has made me mas- 
ter of my work and I revel in 
the assurance that my work 
will get done—because my 
schedule says so! 

Again let me say, no schedule of work 
will suit two households and it is seldom 
that a schedule will suit the same house- 
hold year in and year out. Yet the very 
making of a plan of work necessitates a 
study of one’s job. And any job is bene- 
fited by a more or less frequent analysis. 

Some women will say, “But I have 
three children and I can’t use a schedule 
of work!” I have been investigating and 
I find many women with large families do 
their work on a definite plan. In fact, 
I believe the bigger the family and the 
more work there is, the greater is the need 
for analyzing the job to secure maximum 
efficiency. 

There is one hobby of mine that I wish 
to pass on to others. Sunday should be a 
day of rest for the mother as well as for 
the rest of the family! The more babies, 
the more necessary it is for the mother 
to have one day of the week when her 
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duties are lessened. Therefore, Sunday 
must not be a feastday. The big Sunday 
dinner has no place in a household 
with a baby. The Sunday meals rather, 
should be more simple than on week days. 
A baked ham or a roast for the Saturday 
dinner can be big enough to use cold or 
warmed up on Sunday. I do little if any 
baby washing on Sunday. 

In the analysis of my methods of cook- 
ing, I have found several time savers that 
give equally good results. 

I find that oven cooked meats require 
less attention than those cooked in a fry- 
ing pan. Stuffed flank steak, pork chops 
baked with dressing, baked spare ribs, 
roasts, casserole dishes, Swiss steak, are 
some of these oven cooked meats. 

Potatoes baked or boiled in the jackets 
retain all the food value and are surely 
more easily prepared than mashed or 
escalloped potatoes. 

Buttered vegetables are more quickly 
prepared than creamed vegetables. Then 
too, buttered vegetables are served on the 
platter with the meat and are eaten with 
the fork, while vegetables in a cream 
sauce require a serving dish, sauce dishes 
and spoons. Extra work! When time 
permits, one should of course use creamed 
and escalloped dishes to introduce milk 
into the menu. A good quick recipe for 
escalloped onions is as follows: 

Slice three big yellow onions in quarter- 
inch slices. In a buttered casserole, alter- 
nate layers of sliced onion and soft bread 
crumbs (not fine dry crumbs). Season, 
add bits of butter. Pour on milk just to 
cover. Bake, covered, in a moderate 
oven one hour. 

For dessert, I aim to use those recipes 
that require one or not over two dishes 
for mixing. Usually, eggs need not be 
beaten separately. In cakes using a small 
amount of fat, the fat can be melted in- 
stead of creamed. To melt chocolate, add 
it to the melted fat instead of using another 
pan. Drop cookies require less time than 
rolled out cookies. These two recipes are 
good, 

Chocolate Cookies 


2 eggs, beaten 4 cupful of melted fat 
1 cupful of sugar 3 squares of chocolate 
44 cupful of milk 2 cupfuls of flour 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of raisins and nuts 


Mix in the order given. Drop by 
spoonfuls onto a greased pan, and bake 
in a moderate oven (300 degrees). These 
may be frosted, using the pan previously 
used for the chocolate and melted butter 
to make this chocolate frosting: 


2 squares of chocolate 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, melted 


Add 2 tablespoonfuls of hot water and 
beat in 1 cupful of sifted powdered sugar. 


Rocks 
3 eggs, beaten 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
149 cupfuls of light mon 
brown sugar 4 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 cupful of fat, melted 1 teaspoonful of soda 
3 cupfuls of flour 2 cupfuls of raisins 


_ 1% cupfuls of walnuts 

Mix int the order given, drop by spoon- 
fuls onto a greased pan, and bake in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees). Rogks will 
keep well in a closed can or crock for a 
week, 

Sour cream cakes are easily mixed be- 
cause there is not a hard fat to soften. 


Sour Cream Cake 


2 eggs, beaten 4 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of sour cream 1 teaspoonful of baking 
1 cupful of sugar powder 

Pinch of salt 1% cupfuls of flour 


1 teaspoonful of v 


Mix in the order given. Pour into two 
greased and floured pie pans. Bake in a 
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The First of a Series of 
Selected Designs 
froma 
National Architectural 
Competition 





Owen Lau Gowman, Architect 


Here 1s a House You 
Can afford to own 


Complete working Plans $152 


OME builders who want authentic 
design in a small house will find it 
| BED-ROow combined in this house with an unusually 
7 ™_ l livable floor plan arrangement. 
: os en { And at acost within easy reach of those 
with modest means. 

Note the compact efficiency of the room 
arrangement, the comfortable size of 
rooms, the ample closets and the ease with 
which this house can be administered. 

As the largest lumber manufacturers in 
the country Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts has been searching for years for just 
such houses as this to assist prospective 
home owners in getting full value for 
their money. 

If you like this house send $15.00 fora 
complete set of working drawings from 
I] pinine-Room « which you can take bids and build this 

1'-8"* 13-0" | home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over 11 
other houses in this series, a portfolio of 
illustrations will be mailed postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 
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810 Merchants Nat. Bank Building 
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ROVEN by thous- 
ands purchased all 
over the country. 
Beautiful and uniform- 
lysuccessful. 25 designs, 
$1.50 to $125.00. 
Write for new 1926 F REE booklet 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO, Waynesburg, Pa 








Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Makeup Goods 
fhoruses, Songs, Blackface plays, Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows goa All Amateur Entertainments. 
’ . CATALOGUE FREE. 
T.S. DENISON & CO,, 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 
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Given @ good carving set even a novice may carve a roast duck successfully 


‘Roast Duck for Sunday Dinner 


O you grow tired of chicken for 
Sunday dinner—or of baked ham 
or roast beef or whatever your 
customary Sunday dinner meat may be? 
Then try duck for a pleasant change. My 
surmise is that after a trial you will won- 
der why you have not served this good 
meat frequently. 

The popularity of duck for home con- 
sumption has suffered, apparently, from 
its reputation as being very difficult .o 
pick and draw and generally make ready 
for the oven—also, be it said, from the 
difficulty one experiences in his first 
attempt at carving the bird in company! 
There is no doubt about it, the joints of 
the duck are placed in the most inacces- 
sible places. The little boy who wrote the 
well-known composition on the duck was 
correct in saying, ‘‘He has two legs set so 
far back on his body they come pretty 
near missing him.” A little preliminary 
study of the bird’s anatomy before it 
goes into the oven will help the carver 
materially, however, and no one should 
forego the pleasures of eating duck 
because of these minor discrepancies 
in construction. 

Possibly you will not be called on to 





-—7.7f-.-.-*- 


The three plates shown here are 
lovely examples of modern pressed 
glass in imitation of the old-time 
Sandwich glass. Plum pudding gen- 
erously decked with hard sauce oc- 
cupies the one just above 
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GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


do the picking and dressing at all. If you 
must do it, do not scald it as you would a 
chicken but wrap several thicknesses of 
burlap around it and pour hot water— 
not quite boiling— over it to steam the 
feathers. My mother used to use a piece 
of clean old rag carpet. After they have 
been thoroly steamed the feathers can be 
removed without trouble. The down- 
feathers, usually considered very stub- 
born, can be removed easily by covering 
the skin with melted paraffin. This 
hardens about the feathers and can be 
pulled off in a sheet, taking the down 
with it. Commercial pickers use melted 
rosin but the paraffin does nicely and is 
more likely to be at hand. Any remaining 
pinfeathers can be plucked out with small 
tweezers, or by nipping them between the 
thumb and a knife blade. 

Next comes singeing, to remove hair 
and down. Hold the duck over a gas 
flame, or over rolls of lighted paper in the 
range, or you may use a wood alcohol 
flame, pouring a little alcohol into a saucer 
and lighting it. Then wash very thoroly 
in cool water, using soap if you wish, or a 
handful of baking soda, and a small brush. 
Rinse carefully. 

Drawing the duck is done in just the 
same way as chicken, so we shall not 
spend time describing it now. Any good 


cookbook will furnish directions for doing 
that. Wash thoroly again, letting cold 
water run thru it, but do not let it stand 
in water. Wipe well with a clean cloth. 
Cut off the neck close down at the 
shoulders, and fold the skin back, fasten- 
ing it with a skewer or by sewing it with 
a cord and a darning needle. 


‘THE kind of stuffing to be used with 
duck depends upon the age of the bird, 
and also largely upon personal taste. 
Real epicures demand young ducks, 
cooked rare, and without stuffing. Some 
persons like best to place cored and 
quartered apples in the body cavity be- 
fore roasting, while others use one or two 
whole onions, or a mixture of chopped 
onion and celery. In these cases the 
stuffing is removed before the duck is 
sent to the table. 

Some cooks, and come cookbooks, 
advise sprinkling the duck with flour 
before roasting. That is really not neces- 
sary, as the duck browns nicely without 
it, and for ourselves we like the flavor of 
the duck better when no flour is used 
Here is our favorite way of fixing it—the 
way, in fact, that we prepared the one 






At left is alarge plate of cold sliced 

duck with a mound of cranberry 

jelly, garnished with parsley, m 

the center. Just above is illustrated 

perfection salad molded in a grape- 
fruit shell 
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shown in the accompanying photographs: 


Stuffing 
2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
¥% to 1 cupful of hot water _ 
‘slices of bacon, fried and minced 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of pepper 
4 teaspoonful of oe pes 
4 cu ful of chopped celery 
1 apple, chopp : : 
2 tablespoonfuls of minced onion 
¥ cupful of seeded raisins 


This list of ingredients may be sub- 
tracted from according to individual 
taste and convenience, and it may even 
be added to, such seasonings as thyme, 
marjoram, chopped parsley and summer 
savory being appropriate to add. The 
apple and celery I should by all means use, 
for they blend so well with the 
flavor of the duck. 

To combine these ingredients, 
pour the hot water over the 
bread crumbs—and by the way, 
| like to use toasted bread for this 
stuffing. I once used stale nut- 
bread, and it made a delicious 
forcemeat! Let stand a few min- 
utes, until the bread is softened. 


’ 
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from 350 to 450 degrees. I have not told 
about the giblets. After cleaning them, 
brown them in butter in a saucepan or 
small skillet, then cover them with cold 
water and let them simmer until tender, 
seasoning with salt and pepper toward 
the last. Run them thru 
the food grinder or chop 
them in a bowl, and re- 
turn them to the liquid in 
which they were cooked, 
to be used in making 
gravy. If there seems to 
be too much fat in the pan 
take off some of it with a 
spoon before making the 
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or else an extra platter should be pro- 
vided. 

Stuffed potatoes, buttered peas, and 
warm rolls, complete the dinner course, 
with a perfection salad in grapefruit cases 
to add beauty and tart contrast in flavors. 
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Remove pinfeathers with the aid 
of a knife 


Use your favorite recipe for con- 
cocting the salad, and pour the 
partially congealed mass into 
grapefruit halves to stiffen. Just 
before serving, cut the halves into 
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with cord 


gravy. Tomakethe gravy, 
after removing the roasted 
duck and the rack from the 
roaster, measure out into 
a skillet four tablespoon- 





Use orange juice for basting the duck while roasting 


If it is too moist, press out the surplus 
water. Add the other ingredients, mix 
well, and it is ready to go into the body 
cavity of the duck. 

This has been previously made ready, 
according to directions above, and is now 
sprinkled inside with salt and pepper, 
then filled about three-fourths full of 
stuffing, allowing the remaining room for 
expansion. Sew up the opening, using a 
darning needle threaded with cord, and 
tie the legs down close to the body by 
winding cord first around one leg, then 
around the tail, and then about the other 
leg. These strings are, of course, to be 
removed in one piece before sending the 
duck to the table, for a small piece of 
cord might cause one to choke. 


Duck has a good deal of fat in it, there- 
fore it is best to set it on a rack in the 
roaster, pouring hot water into the bottom 
of the pan to keep it from burning. I 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper a lay 
strips of bacon or salt pork over the 
breast for the first thirty minutes, then 
remove it. 

The time allowance is 12 to 15 minutes 
for each pound of weight. Conse- 
quently it takes usually about 
an hour to an hour and a half. 
I like to cover the roaster for 
the first forty minutes, and 
to use orange juice, or 
orange juice and water, for 
basting it. This gives the 
gravy a very unusual and 
especially good flavor, too. The 
bird will not need basting very 
often while the cover is on the roast- 
er, but after that is removed, it 
should be basted every ten minutes 
while it browns. The oven heat 
should be moderately hot, ranging 
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fuls of the fat, and add to 
it four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, stirring until the 
flour has browned just 
slightly. Add the liquid from the roaster 
and that containing the chopped giblets. 
There should be two to three cupfuls in 
all. Let boil up, season if necessary, and 
the gravy is made. This rule may, of 
course, be modified by judgment and 
experience; it is judgment, however, and 
not guesswork that one must use in 
making good gravy. 

To serve with duck, the traditional 
things are apple sauce or fried apples, 
or currant jelly; green peas and mashed 
turnips for vegetables, and macaroni in 
place of mashed potatoes. We like to 
depart from this a bit, and use fried pine- 
apple as a combined garnish and relish. 
Drain the sliced canned pineapple, and 
brown in hot butter in a frying pan. If 
you prefer, the pineapple may be rolled in 
flour before browning, but it is not neces- 
sary. Arrange the slices around the edge 
of the platter, and tuck in small bunches 
of parsley at intervals to make a very 
pretty dish. The platter should be large 
enough to permit slices of duck to.be laid 
around the edge in the process of carving, 






The noble bird, garnished with fried pineapple 
and parsley, ready for carving. The platter, and 
the dishes pictured at top of opposite page, are 
Wedgewood bone china in a beautiful new pattern 


After stuffing, sew up the opening 


two pieces, and serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise or boiled dress- 
ing. 
“When father carves the duck” 
is the time when the family should talk 
fast and pleasantly, not staring fixedly 
at the efforts of the man. Let us hope 
he does not try to serve eight hungry 
persons with neat slices cut from the 
noble bird, for the meat is very thinly 
distributed upon the bones of a duck, and 
the drumsticks—the “standing legs,” as 
one little girl used to call them—the 
thighs and breast are the best pieces. It 
is better to serve only about four persons, 
leaving the rest of the meat to be remov 
in the privacy of the kitchen, and later 
served cold about a mound of cranberry 
jelly, or cut into bits, heated up in left- 
over gravy and served on hot buttered 
toast. 


T= carver sits or stands, just as he 
wishes. The platter should be near 
enough that he does not need to turn the 
duck about. It is usually best to have the 
neck at the left, tho some carvers prefer 
to have the bird the other way about. 

Paper frills are provided for the ends of 
the drumsticks so that the carver may 
hold them firmly with the fingers of his 
left hand. 

Since the wings of a duck are large, it 
is probably better to remove them, before 
attempting the legs. None of the breast 
should be taken with the wing. Next 
remove the whole leg, both first and 
second joint. To do this, use the fork in 
the left hand inserting it lightly from 
underneath, just back of the first joint. 
With the knife in the right hand, cut 
down next the body to the second 

joint and sever it. This joint will 
be found much farther back 
than is the case with chick- 
en, being located right 
upon the backbone. This 
lece can afterward be 
ivided into the two joints, 
slicing meat off the bone to 
serve. It is quite all right to 
take the end of the drumstick in 
the fingers, if necessary, if it is en- 
cased in a paper frill. 

After these appendages are re- 
moved, the fork should be firmly 
planted across the (Cont. on p. 118 








Appropriate Designs for Bedroom and Kitchen 


BENNIE HALL 
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Transfer pattern No. 122, blue, 20 cents, gives six attractive motifs 
for kitchen towels, three of which are shown above. The em- 
broidery is done in bright colors and the edges finished with fancy 
stitchery in colored floss. Floss to embroider six towels will be 
esent for 60 eents additional. 





sawn 


Needle in correct size is included 


Transfer pattern No. 226, blue, 20 cents, gives four charming 

motifs suitable for towels, scarfs, pillow cases, curtains, etc. Illus- 

trated below is an effective pair of pillow cases made from this 

design. Floss to embroider the four designs, 50 cents. Complete 

descriptions and directions for working all designs illustrated 
here will be found on opposite page 
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The adorable bedroom set illustrated in the sketch below is de- 
signed to match the boudoir pillow and vanity set shown in the 
January issue of Better Homes and Gardens. The set may be 
made on linen or unbleached muslin and finished with pink ging- 
ham ruffles or on voile or lawn with voile ruffles. Transfer pat- 
tern No. 224, blue, 35 cents, provides design for center of spread, 
also corner motifs. Transfers for applique pieces are also in- 
cluded. Floss to work spread, $1.10. Transfer pattern No. 225, 
blue, 35 cents, gives motifs for bolster cover, curtains and dresser 
scarf, also cutting outlines for applique pieces, Floss to embroider 
curtains, pillow cover and scarf, $1.10. Address pattern and floss 
orders and inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, Please do not ask for C.O.D. service 
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Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


EW homemakers can resist the charm 

of a dainty Colonial bedroom set. The 
set shown at the bottom of the em- 
proidery page this month is unusually 
appealing, first because of its beauty, and 
second bécause it is so easy to make. 

If a very dainty effect is desired, fine 
voile ordawn is suggested. If the material 
js too narrow the widths may be set to- 
gether with Idce insertion and the edges 
finished with lace instead of the con- 
trasting ruffles used on the set illustrated. 
If thin material is used the bedspread and 
dresser scarf may be placed over a daintily 
colored foundation of sateen or cambric. 
For a young girl’s room nothing could be 
lovelier than a set of voile used over a 
foundation of delicate rose, blue or yellow 
and finished with ruffles in harmonizing 
color. If heavier material is desired, 
linen may be used. 

The set illustrated, however, is a bit 
more practical and less expensive, yet on 
the whole quite as charming. It is made 
on unbleached muslin and finished with 
ruffles of pink gingham. Pink gingham 
also makes the Colonial maiden’s dress 
and parasol. 

Muslin in the sheeting width is used 
for spread and pillow cover, while the 
narrower width is used for curtains and 


scarf. Six strand floss is used for the 
embroidery. For the flowers, leaves, 


clouds and lines beneath the figure, use 
six strands in needle. Outline the clouds 
first in medium blue, then in black. 
Flowers on hat and parasol are rose and 
lavender rambler roses. The other flowers 
are worked in lazy daisy stitches using 
pink, rose, blue and lavender floss, ar- 
ranging the colors to suit the individual 
taste. Flower centers are orange French 
knots; leaves and stems are green, of 
course. Outline arms, face and neck first 
in pink, then in black; hair, brown outline; 
eyes, blue; mouth, deep rose. Outline 
the hat first in rose, then in black. The 
skirt and parasol may be done in outline 
or applique. If outline is used, outline 
first in rose, then in black. If applique is 
used, work as follows: 

Transfer the skirt and parasol to the 
colored gingham. The skirt, you will note, 
is all in one piece, the ruffles being simu- 
lated by means of rose and black outline. 
Cut the applique pieces along the dotted 
lines, turn the edges under carefully, then 
baste the pieces in place. Now attach 
permanently first with rose outline, then 
with black outline. Tiny frills of lace 
may be added to the skirt, if desired. The 
parasol is attached in like manner. Brown 
satin stitch makes parasol handle and 
blue satin stitch is used for bowknot. 
Floss and needles to embroider spread, 
$1.10 in addition to cost of pattern; floss 
to embroider pillow cover, curtains and 
scarf, $1.10. 

To add a touch of color to kitchen or 
pantry transfer pattern No. 122, blue, 20 
cents, illustrated at upper left of em- 
broidery page, is offered. This pattern 
gives six attractive designs for tea towels, 
two for silver, two for china and two for 
glassware. Only three of the designs are 
illustrated, however. These may be 
worked on plain or novelty linen or cotton 
tea toweling, the edges finished with plain 
hems or fancy stitchery. They should 
be worked in bright, fast colors, the 
dishes usually being done in a bright 


Continued on page 103 
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Buffalo Lounge Co. 
565-587 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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My furnitur 





Recent Designs that Harmonize 
with Present Day Decorations 


From the designer’s pencil sketch to the 
last upholstering detail, Luxart Upholstered 
Furniture is planned and built 

to please you with its graceful, refined appearance, 


to fit harmoniously into your home decoration 
schefne, to be genuinely restful and_comfortable, 


and 


to last so long and wear so well that you will 
marvel at its staunchness of construction. 


We make 
at very reasonable prices. 


Send for our Booklet “Inside Information’’ which tells 
how upholstered furniture should be built. 


uxare, 


upholstered furniture exclusively and it sells 
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3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming. All bloom this 25 
summer, Cc 


Mailed postpaid for 


Legion—crimson 
Sunburst—yellow Pligrim—pink 


SPECIAL OFFERS 

2 Butterfly Bushes (Sum.Lilac) 25¢ 
2 Decorative Dahliag ...........250 
2 Hardy Clematis, white 
8 Gladioli, choice mixture 
2 Orchid Cannas ..... eee 
3 Vines for Box or Basket 

‘4 Hardy Scotch Pinks 

6 Giant Pansy Plants 
2 German Iris assorted 
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Any 5 collections for $i Postpaid. 
COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 


Lists over 400 , all the newest and best. Dah- 
lias, Ferns, and everything for house and garden. 
Send for your copy now. 


Miss Jessie M. Good, Dept. 202, Springfield, Ohio 


Weave Rugs i7{ion? 













Quaint rag carpets, homespun, etc., from ol 
nd many other materials. Many weav- 
_ ers make $50 a week and are rushed with 
. Learn how to start business. Weave 
and sell new thin Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Don't risk a cent—just 
say “Send me your free book ‘How to Weave’, 
and your pay-as-I-weave plan.'’ 
1ON LOOM WORKS. 
Boonville, N. Y, 


“site| Old-Fashioned Quilts 

hime’) An interesting booklet with manyrarede- 
‘ signe. theirstory, and how they are made, 
} th specialinstructions. Price 25c silver, 
Cartie B. Sexton, 847 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Mi. 
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Near Enough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 





el Soll mons 


HuGu MCLENNAN, President 
G, E. BILLINGSLEY, «Manager 


SHERIDAN ROAD AT BELMONT 
f: Chicago 
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Be Gown Designers 
Any girl or woman, 15 or over, can 
easily jearn GOWN DESIGN- _» 
onde mete AT Lo 
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To make delicious 
home-made Syrup! 


MAPLEINE 


is the syru 
maker of the 
nation. Itenables 
you to make rich 
p of delicious 
avor in your 
own home 
quickly, easily! 
Economical, too 
—Mapleine cuts 
syrup billsin half. 
We'll gladly send 
po Alice Brad- 
_ 1926 book 
of new Mapleine 
recipes upon re- 
ceipt of the Cres- 
cent mark from 
top of Mapleine 
carton and 4¢ in 
stamps. 


ACTURING CO, 


CRESCENT MANUF. 
12 W. Connecticut St., Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


forS Mp “i / 2 } Oo 
Syrup -Tor Favor ing 


SAVE STEPS 


—~_ ~CLEAR OR SET THE TABLE 
- IN JUST ONE TRIP 
ANISH housework drud: 
with serective, serviceable, 
ULTLESS tea wagon. Many 
p saving uses. Convenient, de- 
ndable. vn ig gray. white, 
rown ename orm 
finishes; allsteel, rubber tires. Will 
GY last life time. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Use ten days. If not satisfied, 
money refunded without question. 
BLOOM MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. B-2 Bloomfield, ind. 


Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 
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sugar 
















































































AGENTS: write for in- 
teresting proposition. 
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Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Day 

















Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
a tC tog t g —_ 
ng, e-m: candy - makin 
<A ive bis rofts... low to cater ros 
ae profitable TEA ROOMS, lotor Inns, Cafeter- 
fas, ote.—over 61 Ways to i 





With this beauti Servi: | 
ne tabi speed Up bowser — ret b+ 
PRE FEY Sorter BNET AN 
and FREE BOOK ining With i 
oul @ Maid COMRINA TION PRO RUCTS 
Se Devt. 3-200, Cunard Blde., Chicngo, I 
Removes Sink Stains 
You can always have snowy-white tubs and sinks, with- 
out scouring or labor, by using wHYTE. Removes all 
stains except rust, no matter how long standing. Contains 
no acid, Sent postpaid for 40c. Satisfaction or money back. 
WHYTE CHEMICAL CO., 226 Badicots Bidg., St. Pasl, Miss 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpublish 


. Fig Surprise 
\ pound of figs 1 layer of sponge cake 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 1% cupful of whipping 
X cupful of water cream 


Wash and chop or put thru a food 
chopper the figs, add sugar and water, 
and cook for a few minutes, then chill. 
Split the sponge cake lengthwise. Spread 
the lower half with the fig paste, place 
the upper half of the cake on this and gar- 
nish the top with whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla. This is a 
fine dessert for children.—Mrs. B. C. W., 
Delaware. 


Molasses Pie 

1% cupfuls of sugar 1 teaspoonful of mace 

2tablespoonfuls of flour 1 cupful of corn sirup, 

5 eggs white 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 2tablespoonfuls of but- 

a ter, melted 

Mix sugar and flour, add eggs un- 
beaten, and beat thoroly. Add vanilla 
mace and sirup. Heat thoroly and add 
melted butter. Mix and pour into un- 
cooked pie shells. Bake slowly at 250 to 
300 degrees, until firm. This makes 
three pies.—Mrs. A. J. F., Iowa. 


Wonderful Waffles 


\% teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 


3 eggs 

4 cupfuls of sifted flour 
44 cupful of butter 
Milk 


3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

Sift together flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar. Rub butter into dry in- 
gredients and add well beaten eggs. 
Add just enough milk to make a smooth 
batter. Bake in a hot, well greased 
waffle iron. If an electric iron is used, it is 
not greased, of course—Mrs. J. V., 
Indiana. 


Tuna Fish Supreme 


1 medium-sized can of 1 medium-sized onion 
white tuna fish slice 
2 raw potatoes sliced 1 cupful of catsup 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Slice a layer of potatoes in a casserole 
or glass baking dish. Add a layer of 
onions, salt and pepper to taste, then a 
layer of tuna fish, then the catsup; con- 
tinue until the dish is filled. Bake in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees) for] one 
hour.—Mrs. H. J. C., Washington. 


Pineapple Roll 


1 ont of crushed pine- 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
apple z 

2 cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 4 teaspoonful of cin- 

¥% teaspoonful of salt namon or nutmeg 


Drain sirup from pineapple. Mix and 
sift the flour, baking powder and salt, rub 
in the butter, and add the milk. Turn out 
on a well floured board and roll out in ob- 
long shape. Put the drained pineapple on 
top and sprinkle with sugar which has 
been mixed with cinnamon or nutmeg. 
Roll up like a jelly roll, pinching the edges 
well together. Put in a greased baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven (300 
degrees). Meanwhile add % cupful of 
sugar to the sirup drained from the pine- 
apple and boil five minutes. When the 
roll begins to brown, baste with a little 
of this sirup. Bake about thirty minutes 
and serve in slices with the rest of the hot 
sirup as a sauce.—Miss G, L., Kentucky. 


ter 
% cupful of milk 
44 cupful of sugar 


cook in our family. 
recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


nd in your favorite 


French Fried Onions 

Take a Bermuda onion (or any other 
large onion), and cut it into slices thru 
the rings, so that each slice will be made 
up of a large number of whole rings. Break 
the slices up into separate rings, drop 
these into a thin batter, dip out and fry 
them as you fry French fried potatoes. 
Use a frying basket. Each ring looks like 
a little doughnut. 


Batter 
2 egg yolks 3%{cupful of pastry flour 
% cupful of sweet milk \% teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg yolks light. Add milk, 
and the flour and salt sifted together, 
beating the ingredients together with an 
egg beater.—Mrs. E. M. C., Illinois. 


Cranberry Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of gela- % cupful of diced celery 
tine 4% cupful of chopped 

1% cupfuls of water nut meats 

1 pint of cranberries 1 cupful of sugar 


Cook cranberries in 1 cupful of water 
for twenty minutes. Stir in the sugar and 
cook five minutes. Add gelatine which 
has been softened in 1% cupful of cold 
water ten minutes. Stir until dissolved. 
When mixture begins to thicken add 
celery and nuts. Pour into pans which 
have been rinsed in cold water. Chill. 
When firm cut into squares, placing a 
whole nut meat on top of lt square. 
Serve on lettuce.—Mrs. F. R., Missouri. 


Double Boiler Brown Bread 


3% cupful of bread 1 teaspoonful of bak- 
crumbs ing powder 

34 cupful of graham flour 1% cupful of molasses 

34 cupful of Indian meal % cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of soda, 4 teaspoonful of salt 
dissolved in 

¥% cupful of warm water , 

Mix in the order given and cook 3% 

hours in a double boiler.—Mrs. E. N. D., 


Connecticut. 


California Slaw 


1 small head of cabbage 1 teaspoonful of dry 

2 tart apples mustard 

2 pimentos (or 1 fresh 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
bell pepper) 4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 medium sized onion 14 cupful of vinégar 

3 hard boiled eggs 4% cupful of sweet 

1 tablespoonful of melt- cream (whipped) 
ed butter or salad oil 


Mince cabbage, apple, pimentos and 
onion very fine, and mix with a dressing 
made as follows: 

Rub yolks of cooked eggs to a paste and 
add butter, mustard, sugar and salt. 
Mix well, then add vinegar. When this 
is smooth, stir in the whipped cream. 
Garnish a dish with the whites of eggs cut 
in halves, and on these put strips of pimen- 
to, if a brighter color effect is desired. 
This is an excellent, as well as attractive 
salad.—V. R. W., California. 


Cottage Cheese Sausage 
1 cupful of dry bread 1 cup/sul of cottage cheese 


crumbs 4% porns of pow- 
¥% cupful of peanut dered sage 

butter 1 teaspoonful of salt 
¥% cupful of peanuts 4 teaspoonful of pepper 


1 tablespoonful of 14 teaspoonful of soda 
chopped onion 4 teaspoonful of thyme 


Mix dry ingredients with bread crumbs. 
Blend peanut butter and onion with 
cheese and mix with the bread crumbs. 
Form into flat cakes, dust with bread 
crumbs or cornmeal and fry a delicate 


brown.—Mrs. J. D., Massachusetts. 
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~ CLOTHES DRIER 


. Dries washing spotlessly 
clean. The Drier revolves in the breeze, 
allowing the clothes to turn gently, thus 
giving every piece an equal chance at 
the air and sunshine. 

You can hang the entire washing 
without a step or lift. No need lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes a hundred feet or 
more along the length of an old style wash line. 

FOLDS LIKE AN UMBRELLA 

WHEN NOT IN USE 

A proven success. Thousands in use every- 
where. Positively guaranteed satisfactory. Easy 
to put up and take down. 135 ‘ 
feet of extra high grade line, 
Requires only 15 feet of 
space. All metal parts heavily 
galvanized to prevent rust. 


Has several exclusive fea- 
tures that makes Clay Sun- 
shine the queen of all driers. 


Write for beautifully illus- 
trated folder B1-56. 


IOWAGATE CO. 
* Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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What are your Sewaéel 
Disposal Problems7 


Let our specialists suggest just the idea! sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


Saikquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U.S 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we wil) do 
. the rest. No oblication on your part. Mak- 
mm ersalso of San Equip Waterless Toilets. 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 


803-813 Free Street 
N.Y 
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wo REE Bookletson Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 


City comfortsin conutry home$ 
are complete and trouble-proof 
even with inexperienced oper- 
ators-with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 
.KEWANEE printed matter 


will help you. Put your prob- 


> lem up to KEWANEE. 





Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
KEWANEE 4565S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


Now $140 KEWANEE 


For Hanging Pictures 
_ and All Wall Decorations ‘ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Profitable Bac 


12 Rhubarb-lineus and Victoria varieties $1.00. 50 As- 
paragus $1.00 postpaid anywhere. 10 Raspberries $1.00. 
Kearney Floral Co., Dept. D., Kearney, Nebr. 


200 NOTE SHEETS Oo Printed in Clear 
100 ENVELOPES | ad Pa Gothic Blue Ink 

our name, business and address in 4 lines, on 
good snow white bond paper, 6 x 7 inches, also 
on envelopes. Ideal for personal use. A real bar- 













































ain in stationery. Order today. uick service. 
OOLVERTON'S, Dept. BH. CEDAR PALES TOW 
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Surprises 

Fry one-half pound of sausage, made 
into small cakes, until brown. Make a 
biscuit dough, not too rich. \ Roll the 
dough thin and cut in rounds. On each 

iece lay one of the hot sausages and 
fold the dough over like a turnover. Bake 
about 20 minutes in a hot oven (300 to 
350 degrees), or until brown. Serve with 
grits for breakfast. These are fine, too, 
for luncheon or for picnics—Mrs. B. A. 
T., Georgia. 


Spiced Roast 
A medium-sized beef 2 tablespoonfuls of fat 
roast onion 
Salt, black and red Allspice 


pepper ¥% cupful of vinegar 

Salt and pepper the roast, sprinkle to 
taste with allspice, place in a roaster and 
cover with vinegar and fat. Slice the 
onion over the top and around the roast 
and cover all with water. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (300 degrees) until the meat is 
tender and the liquid has cooked down to 
a thick gravy. Chicken is also delicious 


| cooked in this way.—Mrs. T. W. W., 


Texas. 


Delicious Cranberry Conserve 


1 quart of cranberries 3 cupfuls of sugar 

1% cupfuls of water 1 orange, | and pulp 

1 cupful of raisins 14% cupfuls of broken 
nut meats 


Boil cranberries in water ten minutes, 
and rub thru a sieve. Add the raisins, 
sugar and orange. Simmer twenty min- 
utes, then add nut meats; pour into 
glasses or jars and seal.—Mrs. A. S. H., 
Nebraska. 


Oyster Sandwich 
1 quest of oysters ¥% cupful of melted 
Salt and pepper butter 
Nutmeg Whites of three eggs 


8 crackers 

Chop oysters fine and season with salt, 
pepper and nutmeg. Roll the crackers 
fine, and add to the oysters. Add melted 
butter and egg whites. Cook to a smooth 
paste, let cool and cut in thin slices. 
Put between slices of bread for sand- 
wiches.—Mrs. G. P. 8., Ohio. 


Chowder 


Y pound of salt pork 3 or 4 diced potatoes 
1 pound of lima beans 1 small onion, if liked 
1 pint of tomatoes Seasoning 


ut the salt pork into small cubes and 
fry crisp. Add the lima beans that have 
been soaked, and boil with just enough 
water to keep from burning. When the 
beans have begun to get tender add the 
other ingredients and boil several hours. 
Stir frequently and occasionally beat the 
mixture with the spoon so that when done 
the chowder is a thick mixture without 
any lumps of potatoes or beans.—Mrs. 
D. M., Wisconsin. 


Canned Pumpkin Pie 


1 can of punetin 1 teaspoonful of flour 
54 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of milk % teaspoonful of cinna- 


2 eggs mon 
1 tablespoonful of melt- 14 teaspoonful of ginger 
ed butter 
Put pumpkin in mixing bowl, stir flour 
into sugar and add to the pumpkin. Add 
salt, cinnamon, ginger, eggs, milk and 
melted butter. Beat with an egg beater, 
pour into pastry lined pan and bake in a 
slow oven (250 to 300 degrees). This reci- 
pe makes two pies.— Mrs. R. C. &., 
ennsylvania. 


A Six-Layer Dinner 
2 cupfuls of sliced raw 2 cupfuls of raw ham- 
potatoes burg steak 
1 cupful of uncooked rice 1 small can of tomatoes 
1 cupful of sliced raw 1 cupful of sliced green 
onions | : peppers — : 
Place in layers in order given in a 
greased casserole, seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Bake in a slow oven (250 de- 
grees) about two and one-half hours with 


cover on.—Mrs. J. M. P., Virginia. 











Extra help to save your 
hands! Extra help to 
get clothes safely clean! 
Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! 


Safe! Quick! Thorough! 
Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more 
a week? Costs less in 
the end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 











Hot Water Everywhere 
* withe 

‘“*SHOLYOKE’”’ KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 












Inexpensive 
to install 


Smokeless % 
Odorless 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dryandbath. Attaches toregular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
inthe Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
YOKE MASS. 
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Furnaces $5¢ UP Quotes you lowest fac- 
tory prices on Quality 


heating stoves, furnaces, porcelain 
enamel combination ranges, coal 
and wood ranges and gas stoves. 
200 stylesand sizes. Cash or easy 
terms—as low as $3.00 monthly. 
30 days FREE trial; 360 days ap- 

roval test. 24 hour shipments. 


cries 28 Badd Soke? 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


8iw Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
























School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete} 


this simplified igh 
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Inside and out— 
his throat is protected! 


N° chance of this young chap 


catching cold, His woolly 
muffler protects his throat on the 
outside; and on the inside Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops are doing 
their good work, 


They gently medicate the throat, 
clear the air passages and thus act as a 
protection against coughs and colds, 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops taste 
just like candy. Some folks like them 
better. And they have a 78-year 
old reputation for purity. 


Made in two kinds: the S. B. 
Drops in the black and white 
box; Smith Brothers Menthel 
Drops in the orange box. 






COUGH DROPS 2429.05 
























Know what your requirements 
are before 1" select a water 
system. f your supply of 
running water is to be entire! 
satisfactory, much depends 
upon your getting the pump- 
ing equipment best suited to 
ree needs. There is a HOO- 
TER that exactly meets your 
requirements—that will give 
ou city water convenience at 
.ESS than city cost. Uses any 
source of supply and any power. 


Get this FREE Book! 


et us send you our free book tha 
will show you how to select Senate ms, 


suited to your needs. 
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ELINTE WALLING MES 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


HETHER one lives in the suburbs 
and far away from the corner 
store, or in the crowded city, there are 
-always times when company appears un- 
expectedly and it is inconvenient to leave 
long enough to purchase supplies. Some- 
times one is all alone in the house and 
there is no one to entertain the guest, 
sometimes meal-time is at hand and 
everyone is hungry, sometimes the hour is 
late ana the shops are closed. 

Many were the makeshifts and impro- 
visations that I formerly made and served 
with much palpitation of the heart and 
misgivings. There was that terrible day 
at the shore a mile and a half from the 
base of supplies. Two substantial friends 
arrived on the boat just as a small boy 
was offering five little cunners on a string 
as “all he could get this morning.” We 
had depended on that boy to bring us fish 
enough for dinner. I can’t remember now 
what we did to supplement the fish; but 
I do remember that I had to say “F. H. 
B.” (family, hold back) to the children. 

My domestic life was more or less 
fevered and hectic until I began to evolve 

‘‘company 


my 
shelf.” It is in a 
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times that I began to widen the field of 
operation. We were commuting, living 
in the country in an old farmhouse that 
we had recently bought. The Ellertons 
were motoring by and stopped to look us 
over just at noon. What to do? It was 
early spring and there was nothing in the 
garden. We had finished Sunday’s roast. 
Supplies consisted of two chops, half a 
head of lettuce, some fruit cake, and 
bread and butter enough for John and 
me but nothing for the five Ellertons. 
Well, I had been rightly brought up to 
share my loaves and fishes, so I invited 
them to stay to luncheon. Thank heaven, 
they refused; and I then and there re- 
solved not to be caught that way again. 
The next day I went into town and bought 
a can of nice pink salmon, a jar of mayon- 
naise, a can of peas, one of corned beef and 
several of tomato soup. I was saving to 
pay for the farm in those days so | 
ought cheap things. As we grew more 
prosperous I added chicken in glass jars, 
mushrooms, lobster and crab-meat. 
These articles will keep for weeks, 
perhaps months; but when used up they 
should be renewed 
at the first oppor- 





cupboard off the 
cold closet in the 
cellar. I have had 
a padlock put on 
it and keep it 
locked. This is 
partly for psycho- 
logical effect on 
me—to make it 
rather difficult to 
withdraw supplies 
unless they are 
actually needed. It 
keeps out the chil- 
dren also, for there 
certainly is a jam- 
raiding era in the 
life of every child 
as well as the po- 
liter period when 
the “flapper” of the family wishes to 
serve tea or make candy unexpectedly. 
Not that we wish to discourage hospi- 
tality in our children—far from it; but 
there is always “the time and the place.” 
If she really wants to do it she will come 
to mother and get the key. So there they 
stand on the shelf, my treasures against a 
rainy day. 

It began by my determination to have 
the necessary supplies on hand to give 
a body a cup of tea any time. No, I think 
it began with the orange flower tea in the 
Chinese wicker basket which was given me 
at Christmas. It was so pretty that I de- 
cided to save it for ‘‘afternoon tea” when 
I had visitors. I bought a tin box of 
sweet crackers, almost like the thin, van- 
illa cookies that my mother used to make, 
and a small box of cut-loaf sugar, half 
size: those things with a lemon in a tum- 
bler of water to keep it from drying up, 
furnished the nucleus of my company 
shelf and everything I needed to give any 
friend from afar, refreshment. 

It was after this arrangement for serv- 
ing tea had functioned successfully several 








Crackers, tea, a lemon, salmon, peas, cheese, 
jam and mayonnaise ought to be on the 
‘company shelf” 


tunity, not neg- 
lected, else the 
scheme, which is 
to give peace of 
mind to the house- 
wife, does not 
work. I could 
make salad out of 
my salmon as soon 
as our lettuce, 
which is early in 
the hotbed, is up. 
When my hens 
were laying I could 
easily make a sal- 
mon loaf or tim- 
bale, and everyone 
seems to like sal- 
mon and_= green 
peas creamed. 

With the corned beef I made an excel- 
lent hash much praised by one of our 
friends who is a hotel dweller. Ilike meat 
hash soft and moist within and a beauti- 
ful, crisp, golden-brown without. There 
should Be twice as much well-mashed 
potato as meat; the meat should be 
chopped fine; both mixed thoroly and well 
seasoned with salt and pepper. While 
doing this a moderate amount of bacon 
or sausage fat, in which one sliced onion 
is frying, should be heating on the stove. 
When the onion is done and has properly 
seasoned the fat, take it out. The fat 
should now be very hot. Put in the hash 
mixture and press it down to fill the fry- 
ing pan if sufficient. It should be about 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Over the 
top put a very little hot water in order 
that all the moisture may not cook out 
of the potatoes and make the hash tod 
dry. Of course you must not let this 
water run down into your fat. 

Let it cook slowly until, with a fritter 
turner, you can lift up a corner and see 
that it is beautifully browned under- 
neath. Then with the turner you can fold 
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over one-half on to the other, shaping 
like an omelet about an inch and a half 
thick. You can remove this in portions 
to the platter with the fritter turner and 
shape again, or turn the platter over the 
frying pan and, holding it close, reverse 
both. If you have previously loosened the 
hash from the bottom of the pan and have 
a strong nerve this is usually quite a suc- 
cessful performance. All the family will 
like to see you do it, too. When gar- 
nished and served with hot baking powder 
biscuits this is a dish fit for a king and— 
I'll tell you something, sisters. Men 
always like it. When I was reduced to 
serving the hash for dinner I preceded it 
with tomato soup. 

Once upon a time, long ago, we enter- 
tained the judges of the Supreme Court 
of our state at an after-theater supper. 
We gave them for dessert common crack- 
ers which had been spread with butter 
sprinkled with paprika, and browned 
slightly in the oven; cream cheese and 
Bar le Duc currants. It made a great 
hit for those judges had been surfeited 
with “ice cream and cake and sich.” 

At the time I started my shelf in my 
cellar I could not afford much conserve 
from Bar le Due, for it is expensive; but I 
did buy one little tumbler of red currants 
to start the thing. Just as soon as my 
strawberries were ready I made some 
wonderful jam myself and always had it 
on hand with a little jar of cheese. Com- 
mon crackers we always have with us. 


Needlework Directions 


Continued from page 99 


shade of blue with yellow or black trim- 
mings and the flowers in shades of rose, 
blue and purple. The cross stitches on the 
silver towel are worked in bright red and 
the word “Silver” in blue. An assort- 
ment of suitable colors, sufficient to em- 
broider six towels, will be supplied for 60 
cents in addition to the cost of the pat- 
tern. 

An attractive pair of pillow cases is 
made from transfer pattern No. 226, 
blue, 20 cents. The pattern supplies two 
additional motifs which may be used on 
towels or scarfs to match the cases. These 
cases may be worked in all white or in 
delicate pastel shades. If white embroid- 
ery is preferred, work the leaves in out- 
line and finish the flower edges in button- 
hole, using satin stitch or a single eyelet 
for the centers. 


The cases illustrated are made on 
white linen tubing and finished with 114- 
inch hems double-hemstitched. Outline 
leaves and stems in pale green. The 
flowers are made of palest pink gingham 
and fastened in place by means of button- 
hole stitch in pink. Outline the petals in 
black after you have buttonholed them in 
place. Use only one strand of black in 
your needle, otherwise the effect of dainti- 
ness will be lost. The centers are worked 
in satin stitch with yellow floss. In ap- 
pliqueing these flowers, the edges do not 
have to be turned under, as a close button- 
hole stitch will prevent raveling. If any 
stitch other than the buttonhole is used, 
however, the edges should be turned un- 
der. Pale blue, lavender and yellow are 
other color suggestions for the flowers. 
Use only the pastel shades. Floss to 
embroider the four designs included in the 
pattern will be supplied for 50 cents. 
Please mention colors if you wish to use a 
different color scheme from the one 
described here. 
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pled ARO) Uo Range 


Simply Wonderful— 


Every Home Should 
Have One 


Here to just what you have always wanted — 
Think an electric fireless cooker range, work- 
ing right off your home lighting circuit—with 
which you can do your cooking, baking, roast- 
ing, etc., quickly, easily, 
cleanly,with a wonderful 
saving of fuel and work. 
Automatic 
Oven Control 

Automatic oven heat 
regulator turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 
aintains a steady, con- 
stanftemperature. Never 
too hot — never too cool— 
and only uses electricity 
one-third to one-half of 
Wm. Campbell the time. Money saving, 
TheOriginalFire- time saving, work saving, 
Jess Cooker Man _ and insures perfect bak- 
i Toasting. 








Roasts allkindsof meats 
—fowls and fish. Only 


uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—eight 


ium ‘toes 
use electricity to 12 
minutes. Does all baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 
complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 





















do anything 
any range 
will do. 





With this range you can do all 
ae cooking under the perfect 
at control of electricity and 
yet at a cost that is only one- 
third of what it would be if aregu- 
lar electric cook stove were used. 
Has double electric grill on top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
18 inch oven for baking, roast- 
ing, etc., and a big electrically 
heated fireless cooker compart- 
ment—all under automatic con- 
trol. Oven big enough to hold a 
t large turkey or three loaves of 
bread. Oven has unbreakable 
“Pyrex” Glass door. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 1011 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 











Works: 
Home 


CIRCUIT 
Through 
Wall Plug 










Entire range lined with alumi- 
num—rust-proof and easy tokeep 
clean. No Three wire special 
wiring necessary. Attach to any 
floor socket or wall plug. On cast- 
ers, move anywhere. Allcomplete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 
and 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write today for big illustrated 
catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for limited 
time only. My price will amaze 
you! Selling direct gives you big 
savings! Cash or easy payments. 
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DREXEL—8 Rooms and Bath 





Book of Homes—Garages FREE 


SAVE1300 1011250 


Before you build ‘‘the amen 4 your dreams,” 
get a copy of the new Bennett Book showing 
photographic reproductions of more than 85 
beautiful houses. 

More attractive, more livable, more substantial homes 
cannot be found. Nor can they more economically 
buile—for the BENNETT ready-to-erect-way saves the 
high cost ef usual waste, cuts down high-priced labor, 
eliminates all extras, shortens building time one third— 
often effecting a saving of $1250 on a very modest home, 


. Bennett home owners near you (names on request) will 





prove our claims, 








ROOM Charming homes; garages, all sizes; inviting in- 4 y. 
as teriors; built-in conveniences—over 85 photo * ory 
illustrations and home plans for you to study, oe fe, p 
Wau, LIVING FREE in U.S. east of Indiana and north of Ohio Mig 


letter or postal. 


River; elsewhere $1.00—clip the coupon or send 
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Lovely Flowers 


Ka ee So Easy to Grow and Very Popular. Special GET 
« row ar x 
vaueitiee ACQUAINTED Offers.” 


FL 20 Beautiful Gladioli =o¢ 


All Blooming Bulbs in Choice Mixture. 
10 Wonderful Dahlias $1.00 
Cdctctions Paevaie ron. "OO"! BE OS 
GEASS Foe: Cer Ptreans cassie of dio, Datta, 
FORD’S SOUND SEEDS 1: fower bed. vegetable 
Write today for your copy. 
FORD SEED COMPANY, Gox 105, Ravenna, Ohio 











GLADIOLUS 


**THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
Choice Mix Postpaid 
100 Beira tet tues u “$1.00 
named varieties. 


Full blooming 
size bul 


America, Peace, Pan- 
ama, Schwaben, Pendleton, Wil- 
brink, Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 




















WILDHAGEN BULB FARM Box 554-F, Waterloo, lowa 





ROSE BUSHES You will be a. 


:, of these two year, 
budded, field grown Roses. Well developed root sys- 
tems and strong tops. Send for free catalogue today. 
MELVIN E. WYANT, Rese Specialist, Dept. B, Painesville, Obie. 
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Whats Coming in March 


What’s coming in March? Well, most important of all, Spring is 
coming, so in the March issue of Better Homes and Gardens the 
coming of Spring will be celebrated with a group of timely outdoor 
articles. Never before has one issue contained so many practical 


garden suggestions. Here are a few of the features. 





—for the garden 


IN THE MARCH “Give the Shrubs a Chance,” by Prof. Franz 
ISSUE A. Aust, will give you a chance to pick up some 
new pointers on spring care both of matureand 
> of young stock. In ““The Busy Woman's Gar- 
den,” Florence Taft Eaton shows how a small 
investment of time can produce big gardening 
returns. “Our City Vegetable Garden,” by 
George N. Kramer, and “Head Lettuce Sec- 
rets” by F.C. Gaylord, are two of a dozen 
articles on vegetables, including specific dis- 
cussion of asparagus, celery, onions, pimentos 
and sweet corn. 


—and the inside 


But March isn’t entirely outdoors. You will 
find some valuable ideas in ‘New Fashions in 
Life Furnishings,,"” by Betty Barrett, illustrated 
with novel interior views. Then, too, you'll 
enjoy, “And We Learned About Dogs from 
Our Own,” by Margaret Cooke, and ‘“‘Housing 
the Household Pet,” by Louise Hance Hoover, 
two articles on non-conversational members of 
the family. 


OUR BIGGEST ISSUE 


The February issue, which you are now read- 
ing, is to date the greatest issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens. The editor says that 
March will be even better. And as his reasons 
for that statement he cites the articles men- 
tioned above. 


Housing the Household Pet 
Lattices of Practical Beauty 
Doorway Plants for the Home 
Give the Shrubs a Chance 
New Fashions in Furnishings 


Painting, Varnishing and 
axing Floors 


The Busy Woman's Garden 
The Pests of a House Plant’s 


Controlling Fruit Diseases 
Our City Vegetable Garden 
Adventures in Sweet Peas 
An Electric Hot Bed 
Practical Tree Surgery 

Head Lettuce Secrets 

And We Learned About Dogs 


From Our Own 


How to Read the Seed Catalog 











A Wonderful Time To Introduce Your 
Friends To Better Homes and Gardens 


How about your friends who should be members of the Better 
Homes and Gardens family? This is certainly the season to extend 
them an invitation to join. Show them this big February issue. 
Tell them what’s coming in March. Explain that every issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens is packed full of practical, helpful ideas. 
Most of the people you talk to will be glad to accept your invi- 
tation. They can get Better Homes and Gardens every month at 
the small cost of 60c a year (two years, $1.00). For convenience, 
use the order blank enclosed in this copy of the magazine. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 28 


naturalists this country has ever known, 
stands on the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin. So closely is this tree's 
story interwoven with the life of John 
Muir who was astudent there during the 
early days of the Civil War that it could 
not well belong to anyone else. 

John Muir’s tree is a huge wide- 
spreading black locust more than seven- 
ty-five years old. It shades the window 
of the room in old North Hall where the 
nature lover lived and studied while going 
to school. Beneath the branches of this 
tree he received his first lesson in botany. 
There under its shelter the young man 
often chose to sit while he enjoyed the 
beauty of lake and wood and hill which 
lay around him. From that spot the 
wonder of Nature’s ways of building were 
more strongly impressed upon him than 
ever before. 

A true friend of America’s landscape 
was John Muir, for he did everything he 
could to keep its beauty from being de- 
stroyed. To his influence more than to 
that of anyone else our nation is said to 
owe her system of national parks. Much 
was due to his earnestness in the planning 
of forest preserves so that many of 
Uncle Sam’s natural forests could be 
saved from ruin. What could be more 
fitting than to dedicate a tree to one 
who, from the time he was a boy until 
the end of his life, so truly loved the 
out of doors! 


Houses that Grow on Plants 


LONG the roadside, after the cold 
has stripped the leaves from many 
growing things, you will sometimes see 
plant stalks each with a queer-looking 
round ball near its top. To be exact, the 
stalks are the stems of the goldenrod. And 
the round ball on each is the home of an 
insect-baby which is cuddled there all 
snug and warm inside. The ball is com- 
monly known as the “gall on the golden- 
rod.” 

A certain four-winged fly is in some 
mysterious way aware that the goldenrod 
plant will help to build happy homes for 
its children. As soon as the egg of the 
fly is laid on the stalk, sometime during 
the summer, the plant goes to work 
erecting thick walls around it until the 
stalk at that point has grown into a round 
ball. Then, when the tiny occupant 
hatches, he is not only safely protected 
but the house in which he finds himself 
is well furnished with pith for food and 
sap for drink, both of which the plant 
provides for his comfort. After enjoying 
this nouse all winter and becoming almost 
a grown-up fly, the little fellow carves 
himself a door in the side of the house 
and becomes, like his forefathers, a 
citizen of the air. 

There are other flies and beetles, too, 
for which plants of different kinds build 
dwellings. The galls on the oak are 
houses of this sort. Both goldenrod and 
oak galls are interesting additions to the 
winter bouquet in your living room. Then 
if you should wish to try something un- 
usual, place one of the goldenrod galls 
in a glass jar where the air is warm and 
somewhat moist, but not too wet. If you 
keep watch, you will see that before very 
long the wee creature inside will open his 
door and walk out of his queer house 
into the wide world. 
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American Music of Tomorrow 
Continued from page 93 


paratively small and happily that_per- 
centage is growing smaller right along. 
I do not mean that all these children will 
grow up to be artists or wonderful per- 
formers but I do believe that they will 
grow up tobe good listeners, and will make 
us in a very few years not only a concert- 
going public, but much better still, a 
musie-loving public in which will have 
been developed as keen a sense of appre- 
ciation for the best there is in the musical 
art, as that which might be found in any 
European audience. The real need at 
present musically is for intelligent listen- 
ers, and as I have just tried to point out, 
I believe that need will soon be fulfilled. 

Another most encouraging sign is that 
the moving picture theaters are begin- 
ning to present music of the highest type 
and order, thereby partly taking the place 
of the concert halls, or doing even better 
in that they reach a vastly greater num- 
ber of people. The average entertain- 
ment seeker would perhaps just as soon 
hear a piece of music played by the 
symphony orchestra in his favorite pic- 
ture house as he would hear the same 
number played by one of the great sym- 
phony societies of the country. But 
what is the difference? He hears it—he 
becomes acquainted with it—and he 
learns to like it, and that is the principal 
thing, after all. 

We hear often that musical art in 
America will never become great until 
we have a national American school, that 
is until American composers shall employ 
only those elements in their compositions 
which are strictly of American origin. To 
me such an idea is absurd. If an Ameri- 
can writer should employ or imitate, for 
instance, a French folk-tune, in one of his 
works, would his composition for that 
reason be French? Certainly not. Strictly 
speaking, I doubt if there can be such a 
thing as a national school in any country. 
Music is a universal art. To nationalize it 
would be to stultify it. The music with 
the widest appeal to the most people for 
the longest period of time is the music 
that is most representative of its country. 

Proud as we may be of our musical 
progress to date, the boundless promise 
of tomorrow should enkindle a feeling of 
almost uncontrollable emotion in the 
hearts and minds of all those who are 
working unselfishly to contribute to the 
art treasures of our musical world. As 
the great music of our land shall come, 
let our minds and hearts be open to receive 
it fairly and loyally and may it bring a 
new power, a new energy and a new in- 
spiration to all those who love the name of 
America. 

{Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be 
glad to answer questions for you concern- 
ing music or help you in arranging musical 
programs. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, 
care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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This is one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety 
of architectural styles and interior arrangements, shown 


in our “‘Face Brick Bungalow and S; House Plans.”” 





Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 
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“The Story of Brick’’is an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and dis- 
cusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 120 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to build, and 
convenient in floor plan. Issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8room houses. The 
entire set for one dollar; any one of the books, 
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Beautiful, Enduring Homes 


EAUTY, permanence and real economy combine to 

make the Face Brick house a sound investment and 
a satisfying home. The variety of colors, textures and 
bonding give an almost limitless scope for artistic effects 
in the wall surfaces. A lifetime is just a fair start for a 
well-built brick house. Its many savings in repairs, paint- 
ing and depreciation soon wipe out the slight additional 
cost and make it the most economical house to own. 
These and other advantages of the Face Brick house 
are fully discussed in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets : 
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25 cents. We can supply complete working draw- 
ings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
two-story six-room Face Brick houses, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements, selected from 350 designs 
submitted in a nation-wide Architectural Com- 
petition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working 
drawings for these houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace 
book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, IL. & 
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Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, C ab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather. Each plant set, wat 
covered in one operation. Threetimes 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 
aranteed or your money back. 
rite for free illustrated literature, 


MASTERS PLANTER CO.Dept. u, Chicago,IL. 
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On their own roots 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 


Send to any address postpaid; guaranteed to 
reach you in good growing condition, 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Commonwealth—red 
The Queen—white 
Wellesley—pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
10 Gladioli, mixed. .25¢ 
2 Dahlias, diff’r’t..25¢ 
3 Bedding Coleus..25¢ 
2 Decorative Ferns.25¢ 
@ Hardy Scotch Pinks ..... 250 
8 Chrysanthemums, assorted...25¢ 
2German Iris, assorted....250 
6 Giant Flowered Pansy P1.250 
8 Pkts Flower Seeds, all diff..25e ¢ 
0000250 


3 — Roses ? 5. 









3 Vines for Box or Baske 
i 5 collections for $1. The entire 








Y ill be delighted with gard . a 
ou w ig with your 

collection of Straw-flowers. Easily own feoune A. 3 a 
bloom till f:xst—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Eve.yone going wild about this flower. 

I will send 5 liberal packages: 

F or 10c Red, yellow, white, brown ond > 
pink. No better value for the money. ‘a 


Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, serd 10c to help pay 
and ici nd ouniee 


the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
Gowerand my bargain Seed Book. 















for $2. Postpaid. 
Once @ customer always ona. Catalog free, 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept,202, Springfield, 0. 


CK'S GARDEN & FLORAL 
My aiuabie Book GUIDE “FREE” 


For 77 years a recognized authority on vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds. Lists the best of the 
old and many new varieties and tells how to grow 
them. Send a post-card for your copy today. 
America’s first catalog seed house 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Stone Street The Flower City 



























CEL-O-GLASS Makes 
Children Healthy 


All authorities agree that the Ultra-Violet 
Rays of the sun are highly beneficial for 
promotion of health—especially among 
children. You can flood the interior of the 
children’s play room and sleeping room 
with these vitalizing rays all Winter long, 
simply by replacing the window glass with 
unbreakable CEL-O-GLASS. 


The Ultra-Violet rays of the sun pass 
freely through CEL-O-GLASS, giving your 
kiddies all of the benefits of outdoor sun- 
shine, indoors. These rays cannot pass 
through ordinary glass. 

CEL-O-GLASS is weatherproof—keeps cold ou 
and keeps heat in. It is extremely easy to put 
up. Cut it to size with an ordinary pair of shears 
and fasten it in place with a hammer and a few 
tacks. There are many other uses for CEL-O-GLASS 
in the home. 


Try CEL-O-GLASS and you will be delighted. If 
your hardware store cannot supply you with the gen- 
uine, send us $5 for atrial size roll postpaid, con- 
taining 33 sq. ft.—enough forseveral windows. Write 
for instructive folder No. 36. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 
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50 
2 
FRA , (Decorative) Buff, Toned Lavender 38 
DOMINIQUE, (Peony) Garnet White 50 
BRILLIANT, (Show) Intense, Fiery 36 
ARTISTIC, (Peony) White, Flushed Pink - e) 


$3.45 
Largest growers west of Mississippi Send for catalog describing 500 varieties 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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ahlia Bargains 


Dahlias grown for years asa hobby. Get 
FREE bargain list of surplus bulbs. 
J. H. PATTERSON, Sox 7, MATTHEWS, IND. 


THUMB-SUCKING 


PROMPTLY STOPT and PERMANENTLY CURED 


We use the method advised by Dr Holt. Sent on 
approval. Give age of child. 


CHILDREN’S SUPPLIES CO., 42-K, HASTIN 
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Babies and Housework 
Continued from page 95 


moderate oven (300 degrees) thirty min- 
utes. Cocoa or nuts may be added to the 
recipe or it may be put together with this 
filling: 
Sour Cream Custard 

1 cupful of sour cream 1 teaspoonful of van- 

2 eggs, beaten illa 

1 cupful of suger 1 teaspoonful of corn- 


1 cupful of nuts or starch 
raisins 


Cook in a double boiler until thickened. 
Over the top layer of cake sift powdered 
sugar. This is cut as a pie and eaten with 
a fork. 

This chocolate cake illustrates a quick 
method of mixing: 


Chocolate Cake 
2 eggs, beaten 4 cupful of milk 
1 cupful of sugar it cupfuls of flour 


3 tablespoonfuls of 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 


melted fat ing powder 
2 squares of chocolate, 1 teaspoonful of van- 
melted illa 


Mix in the order given. Bake in a 
greased and floured square cake pan in a 
moderate oven (300 degrees) for thirty 
minutes. 

This plain steamed pudding is a life 
saver on busy days: 

Plain Steamed Pudding 


1 cupful of molasses 2% cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of warm water 1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 beaten egg 1 cupful of raisins 


Mix in the order given. Fill greased 
molds three-fourths full, cover and steam 
two and one-half hours. This makes 
two one-pound coffee tins full. This may 
be made in the morning and reheated in 
the mold placed in hot water. Serve with 
a sauce, such as the following: 

Plain Sauce 

1 cupful of brown sugar 1 cupful of water 

ea of flour 3 tablespoonfuls of 


butter 
1% teaspoonful of vanilla 


Boil first four ingredients 15 minutes, 
add butter and vanilla, and serve hot. 

These are just a few of the “efficient” 
recipes I have found in my study of rec- 
ipes. I do not mean to suggest a same- 
ness or monotony in one’s cooking. That 
is one of the evils to be avoided in every 
kitchen, as lack of variety in menus will 
spoil the best of meals. Yet it is well for 
each housewife to try out short cuts in 
her baking and see if several valuable 
minutes can not be saved. 


Making the Most of What 
We Have 


Continued from page 32 


the long run and I feel assured that my 
rugs are not the shoddy commercial 
products sold cheaply by big stores. If 
the owners of good rugs are selling 
them and getting plain ones there is no 
reason why these good rugs should not be 
on the market. The first one I bought is a 
8’x4’ 9” Kazak with a lovely ruby red 
background. The.color, tho lovely, is 
hardly the one desired by modern 
decorators. The other is a 5’ 9’’x3’9” 
Cabistan with a dark blue background. 
I know little enough about Oriental rugs. 
Reading and studying John Kimberly’s 
book isn’t enough to make an expert but 
I have had my money’s worth in pleasure 
already. They seem lovelier every time 
I look at them. 

Last week I started my first hooked 
rug and it is such fascinating work that 
I am sure it will not be my last. 

Studying the advertisements is great 
sport and a real help, too. It was thru 
them that I learned where I could get the 
reproduction of a Colonial coverlet for 
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“Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot” 


Then’s the time for a Tycos 

Fever Thermometer. It will 
tell you whetherit isa slight 
cold or something more seri- 
ous, calling for the services 
of a physician. 
The first indication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in tem ture. Earl 
knowledge of disease lends 
to quick recovery, if im- 
mediate preventative mea- 
sures are taken. By all 
means include a 

Tycos 

Fever Thermometer 
in your medicine chest. They 
aie the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. On 
sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, “‘Child- 
hood, Youth and Old Age’’ 


-— 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant Manufacturing 
T = Bidg. Distributors 

oronto In Great Britain 


a 
Bhort & Mason, Ltd, 
London 




























Keep Children Healthy 
and Busy, too 
Busy Kiddie, swing, trap- 
eze and flying rings com- 
bined, fits any doorway. 
Anybody can . 
putitup. Safe 





— tested to 
350 pounds. 
Can be used 


anywhere—play room, at- 
tic, barn or garage. 
Trains muscles, develops 
lungs, teaches grace. 
Children love 
Busy Kiddie 
— keeps them p 
amused on rainy days and off 
the streets and safe. 
Sold by most stores or write 
for “The Doorway Gym” and 
new illustrated folder. 
STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL CO 

























Box P Jenkintown, Pa. 














POTASH FED 
Dahlia Tubers 


| with vitality and 
Strength as a tuber 
should be when well 
grown, 

Would you take a trip 
through a wonderland of 
Dahlias and along the way 
learn many secrets of 
Dahliaculture? Then write 
for our new catalogue. 


Dahliadel Nurseries 
Warren W. Maytrott 
Box B — Vineland, N. J. 
The Home of Good Dahlias 
Well Grown 

















Gardeners Es 
sa ~_ 


t users. 
For 10 cents ene i= = send a full- 
"s Long-bran: Aster 


size packet of Chaape 
seed; from this you can have flowers in rosy 
pink, white, lavender, and purple. A real 

of Asters for only a dime. 


CHAAPEL'S SEED STORE 
41 Willow St., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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$11.85 that looks so nice on the four-post 
bed. Thru them, too, I got my pretty 
pewter pieces that are to me so much more 
lovely than any silver, however lordly. 
And my brass saucer candlestick with a 
slider that came from Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, where I went to college. My 
candle mold too. And did you ever mold 
candles? It’s heaps of fun if you aren’t 
a spick and span housekeeper. If you are, 
don’t try it for you are almost sure to get 
wax all over everything. I bought the 
short ends of the candles from the church 
and melted them up. Hugh fixed a stick 
across the top of the mold and strung 
the wick thru, taking a knot at the wick 
end and putting two wicks together. Then 
we poured in the melted wax, filling the 
molds as the wax cooled and shrank. We 
put the mold in a bucket of water to 
make it cool more rapidly. When the 
wax was all set, we cut the wicks, poured 
hot water over the mold and pulled. Out 
came the candles as pretty as you could 
wish. The first ones we made were a 
failure and had to be remelted. The 
wick was what they called candle wicking 
at the hardware store but it was too loose 
and we had to send for some real braided 
wick. The candles with this burn per- 
fectly and we have enough wick to last 
the rest of our lives. It’s so interesting 
to burn candles you make yourself. 


NOt being able to afford an oldsampler, 
I decided to make one myself. One was 
so much fun that I made several and gave 
some of them away. Silhouettes, too, 
cost more than I could afford, so once 
more I made my own and framed them 
in black passe partout. Hugh made a 
darling sconce out of a tomato can and a 
nail and I have a lovely idea for a “bridge 
lamp” that will be in keeping with 
our modest things. 

Our latest acquisition was a good 
mantel clock. A modest little clock 
copied from an 1814 model. It is such a 
comfort to hear it strike and see the 
brass pendulum flash in the candle light. 
I can hardly wait for the day when it will 
adorn the mantel above our own fireplace. 

It is fun to plan and dream and slowly 
gather household treasures. They may 
have little value on the market but each 
new thing that is added after weeks of 
thought has an intrinsic value beyond 
mere gold. Many times I have chuckled 
to myself as I wonder what my “over- 
stuffed” friends think of my collection of 
junk. More than one asked me, when 
they saw me making my samplers, “But 
what are you going to do with it when it 
is finished?” I am not very particular 
as to the reply for if they don’t know, 
they wouldn’t understand. 

Maybe some day I’ll be a collector, 
tho I hardly think so. It is so very expen- 
sive and I don’t want a lot of things I 
have to keep in a closet. The only things 
I can hardly resist are candlesticks. The 
first thing I bought for myself with 
money I earned was a pair of mahogany 
ones and ever since they have held a 
fascination for me. What can be nearer 
heaven on earth than a clock ticking 
merrily on the shelf above a roaring 
wood fire, candles flickering joyously to 
lighten the corners, and a dear friend, 
either in the flesh or in the pages of a 
book, for company? I don’t know unless 
maybe it is to be down on your knees 
with your hands in the warm earth, the 
smell of flowers in your nose and the hum 
of bees in your ears, 
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WALLS AND CENLINGS 
cont errr 


Express your individual 


good 


F you wish to build your own good 

taste and individuality into your 
home, you can do it better with 
wood panels than with other ma- 
terials, 

Living rooms, dining rooms and 
halls lend themselves well to panel- 
ling. In such rooms your walls 
always can easily be made to fit your 
furniture and your pictures. 

Bath rooms and kitchens will 
look spick and span for years with 
tile-board panels, which can be artis- 
tically laid to fit your stove, and your 
other standard kitchen equipment. 





taste 


Cornell, because it is made only of 
clean wood fibers, is an excellent 
product, Its pleasing surface, when 
painted, gives an air of distinguished 
finishandcharm.Paintdoesn’t sinkin 
because Cornell is primed at the mill. 

To add to its quality, all Cornell 
panels are triple sized. This also aids 
in resisting moisture. 

Let us send you samples of Cor- 
nell. Just use the coupon. Write us 
to send you, free, illustrations of how 
Cornell has contributed to make 
homes more livable, more beautiful 
and more individual. 


SSSSSESSSESSEESESESSESEEEEESESS eee eeeeee 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO, 282 
190 N. State St., Chicago 

Please send me samples of 
0 Cornell Wood-Board 2 Cornell Tile-Board 


D Illustrations of panelled rooms 

















That means we ha 


been at it 68 years, during which time 
block of bulld 


to one of the biggest in the try--» 
don't ype take sdvantag of this ad get 
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doce for pegs "ands beads, Good, 
Seat ee 


SALZER SEED Co, 
230 La Crosse, Wis. 








‘egetable Seeds, 
10 ish, Lettuce tar C 

r, & . irach, Parsley, 

‘ip, Tomato, ten full sized pkts. eas- 

fly worth $1. all for 25c. Or 10 fullsized} . 

lower 


Bice. bloom from epring Co fall, for the, | 











} They Grow and Piease 
Save * by Dealing Direct 


CATALOG FREE. 














P. J. Pentecost 





bulb each of 
, labeled separ- 
better. Omitting 
ougias 39 varieties 
» fine mixture $1.00 List. 
Tipton, Indiana 


One 
ately for $4.25 postpaid Nothi ‘ 
Mr. W. H. Phipps and Mrs. Leon 
for $2.70. 100 medium size 














Your catalog is 


ready for you | 
THE new 1926 catalog of 
Indiana Dahlias illustrating 


with the aid of our catalog, 
listing pradically all varieties, 
Write for your copy today. 
lost varieties, largest 
tubers. 





Indiana Dahlia Farm 
Box 26, New Albany, Ind. 

















\ Garden Full 
6fGladioli 
> for$ 2.00 


The Gladiolus is one of 
the most satisfactory 
flowers grown, and 

there is no reason 
» why every family 
=.) cannot enjoy this 

. grand flower—it is as 
easy to grow as the 
“Tt } potato. 

P Bloom from July te 

.. frost if you plant afew 
me > bulbs each month from 

wed April to July. 


For Two Dollars we will send 5¢ 
Bulbs of our Grand Prize Mixture, 
which covers every conceivable shade 
in the Gladiolus kingdom. 

Each year we sell thousands of these bulbs 
and have received numerous testimonials as 
to their merits. 

Order Your Bulbs Now, so as to have 
them to plant when you begin making your 
garden. 

Simple cultural directions with every package. 

Mention this advertisement and send check, 
money order, cash, or stamps, andsecure this 
splendid collection, sent prepaid to any point 
in the U. S. east of the Mississippi. For points 
West and Canada, add 25¢ to cover cost of delivery. 


Our 1926 Seed Annual sent on request 


Sir Wale 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 










































WATERLILIES 


BAYS a mer betta 





Day-blooming and Night-blooming 
Waterlilies are a summer-long source 
of pleasure. Strikingly beautiful is a 
pool of white and colored blooms, but 
no less fascinating are the aquatic 
plants that should syrround the pool, 
adding to its beauty/and charm. 


My 1926 ‘Catalogue 


proves by picture and story that 
Waterlilies and aquatic plants can be 
grown easily by anyone. You can 
have them in your garden this year. 
Write today for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


Largest Grower of Aquatics in America 


666 Forest Street, Arlington, New Jersey 


6 Selected 50° 
A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
France, la crimson-velvet; Colum- 
ink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 
; Peace, continuous 
The six plants, all 
‘or and blooming 
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Dahlias for Delight 


THE CONTINUOUS PRIZE WINNERS 
OF THE DAHLIA WORLD. 


Catalogue and price list upon request. 
QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA GARDENS 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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“To see a world ina grain of said, =, 
pS SF hold infinity in the palm of yuur hand..... 
‘—William Blake 


WE can ever be thankful, I think, be- 
cause we do not all have exactly 
the same likes and dislikes; one of the 
peculiar interests of gardening is that 
there are so many widely different view- 
points. One gardener goes in for formal 
plantings, another for the informal—some 
without any plan at all. In the matter of 
materials used in sketching out garden 
ideals, there is even a greater diversity of 
interest. I like to hear gardeners defend 
their favorites. A lover of perennials is 
usually thoroly human in his demand for 
them; a rose enthusiast usually ends up 
with nothing but roses, and the peony 
lover affects a lofty contempt for the rose- 
grower; the rose-grower looks upon the 
iris as a rank weed, and the lover of 
annuals must almost slink up the by-ways 
because all the others join in a chorus of 
derision when he ventures to defend his 
favorites. 

The point is, there is no “all best” 
flower or method of planting. It is the 
difference of opinion that lends such an 
admirable variety and interest to gardens; 
there is a large element of good in each 
viewpoint. I hope the time may never 
come when we all agree; if it ever does 
come, from that moment gardening will 
fall into the discard. If we did all agree, 
consider what a calamity it would bel! 
We may standardize our clothes, bath- 
tubs, automobiles, food, shoes, education 
and literature—but to standardize our 
gardens would be fatal! 


LOVE the rose, and if we have ever 
agreed as flower-lovers upon any one 
flower, we have come nearer to it with the 
rose than any other. Yet a great many 
— do not grow roses in their gardens 
ecause they don’t like to take chances. 
That is all right. I should dislike to see 
every garden a garden of roses only, but 
we should have a few. If you are willing 
to study the rose, pit your wits against 
the enemies of the rose and do the things 
you should do at the right time, you’ll be 
surprised at the ease with which you 
can grow them right in your own gardens. 
Loving the rose as much as I do, I have 
held the impulse to fill my garden with 
them in check, and you'll find the other 
flowers and shrubs greatly outnumbering 
them. That whets the appetite each year 
for something new. I put the price of a 
cheap box of candy in a new rose, get one 
or more crops of bloom from it the first 
season and if it doesn’t respond to sensible 
rotection during the winter—why, I 
aven’t lost anything. I’ve had my iris 
go down some winters when even semi- 
a came thru in fine shape. So, 
let’s be sensible in our rose thinking. 


"THE other day in conversation with 
Mr. Volkman, a Missouri subscriber, 
the thought was brought out that both 
of us always reserved a place in our little 


backyard gardens for some annuals, 


“We like them,” said Mr. Volkman, “and 
we always save a place for them, par- 
ticularly snapdragons and gladiolus.” I 
agree with Mr. Volkman, but would add 
zinnias, dahlias, and marigolds. How 
could we consider our garden complete 
without the Lemon Queen marigold? You 
perennial enthusiasts are missing some- 
thing if you pass up the better annuals. 
I don’t care a snap for nasturtiums, but 
thousands and thousands of people like 
them better than anything else—my 
mother does—so there you are! 


At lunch the other day with Mr. 
A. M. Brand, President of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society, some interesting and 
worthwhile pointers on the peony were 
gleaned for you. I might preface Mr. 
Brand’s suggestions by the statement 
that he has had the rare distinction of 
having produced fourteen percent of the 
world’s highest rated peonies. Mr. Brand 
says it is a mistake for us to insist on 
“three to five eye” divisions in buying 
— roots; it isn’t the eyes that count 
or so much as the size and development 
of the root. The first year we want only 
one stalk above the ground, anyway, and 
it should not be allowed to bloom. Let 
the bud remain until it opens sufficiently 
so you can be sure it is true to name, 
then cut it off leaving the stalk and leaves 
to produce root growth. The more eyes, 
the more likely the root is to send up more 
than one stalk; Mr. Brand says the begin- 
ner should be willing to let the grower 
select a good, strong root and not judge 
it entirely by the number of eyes one can 
count on it. Mr. Brand also stated that 
the common cause of “blasting’’ in peony 
buds — that is, where they never develop 
and open—is due to the fact that they 
are planted too deep. It may be caused 
by being planted too near trees cr shrubs 
that are tapping the beds, but usually 
they are too deep. The proper depth is 
about three inches below the surface. 


I HOPE that those of you who do not 
know John Burroughs and his clean 
enthusiasm for the things at hand, will 
have your interest quickened sufficiently 
this month to dip into him somewhere 
and get a taste at least of the good loaf 
he offers. I quote this paragraph from 
his “Accepting the Universe”: “Go and 
sit down in our mixed beech, maple,birch 
and oak woods and witness the varying 
fortunes of the trees. How many of them 
have had misfortune of one kind or an- 
other! How few, if any, have reached 
their ideal! How many are diseased or 
dying at the top or decaying at the root! 
Some have been mutilated by the fall of 
other trees. Youth and age meet and 
mingle. Some trees in their teens, as it 
were, are very thrifty; others are old and 
decrepit. In fact, the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual trees are much like those of men 
and women in a human community— 
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struggle, competition, defeat, decay, and 
death on all sides. All, or nearly all, the 
evils that afflict men have their counter- 
part in the evils that afflict the trees of the 
forest... . The Providence I see at work 
in the case of the trees does not differ at 
all from the Providence I see at work in 
the case of men. It is one and the same, 
and that one is as I have so often said, 
wholesale, indiscriminating, regardless of 
waste, delays, pain, suffering, failure, yet 
insuring success on a universal scale, the 
scale of centuries and geologic periods.” 


LA” one afternoon, little Marilee and 

I went out for a rce It was early in 
the autumn and there was a mystic 
dreaminess in the air. I think it must 
have been at this season that Romance 
was born. Marilee was strangely silent 
as we rode for blocks along the city 
street, picking our way thru the traffic. 
At last I noticed it, and asked, ‘‘What are 
you thinking about, dearie?”’ 

Her eyes suddenly opened wide, her 
face lighted up, and she exclaimed, eager- 
ly: “Daddy, I was just thinking... 
Wouldn’t it be fun just to get in the 
car and just keep going to see where 
we came out? Where would we come 
out, Daddy?” 

“Why, at the end of the road, of 
course.” This was a new thought. Silence 
again. Then: “Daddy, how would we get 
home again?” All soberness and quiet— 
so different from the other manner a 
moment before. “‘Why, we’d have to come 
back on the same road, or find another.” 

We had great fun discussing such a 
pilgrimage, such a vagabond journey. But 
when I pointed out that all we would see 
would be just rows on rows of other 
people’s homes, wherever the mythical 
road might lead us, and that our own 
home was the end of the world to someone 
else, she sighed and said: 

“IT don’t want to go, Daddy, because it 
would take years and years to get back. 
I’d miss school and I couldn’t play with 
the Twins, or Jimmy or Phillip or the 
rest. I don’t want to go away from home”’ 
—then her eyes danced—“but, gee, 
wouldn’t it be fun, tho!’ 


ASAIN let me repeat, that if you 
would know joy in your homes, if 
you would freshen the mind and quicken 
your pulse—strengthen your muscles and 
glory in the day—do something with your 
hands! Build a trellis, a bird-house, rake 
a lawn, plant in the garden, paint a wall 
or a piece of furniture. Use your hands 
more in making things, and you'll be 
ee at the new zest you'll get out of 
ife! 


ie is time to get your bird houses up, for 
the birds will soon be with us. Don’t 
let another season slip by without them 
in your gardens. Do it now while the 
matter is in mind. 


ACON it was who said “Reading 

maketh a full man.” But Alexander 
Smith points out in his essay on “Books 
and Gardens” that in his library he lives 
in the past and that when he walks into 
his garden he leaves the past behind and 
enters the living present. Nowhere else 
can we come so close to the present as in 
the garden. And after all it is the one 
enduring point in Eternity. Yesterday is 
but a memory, tomorrow does not exist. 
But today, the Now, ishere. In the garden 


we approximate Eternity 
and come as near Paradise 
as ever we can in this life. |," ° 
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Makes gardening so much 
more fun 


“My dad used Planet Jr. Implements in his garden’’, writes a recent convert. “I always used hoe 
and rake. Tuesday I threw the hoe and rake in a corner, went downtown and came home with a Planet 
Jr. Wheel Hoe. I did more and better work in an hour than I could have done in half a day. Never 
again will I touch a hoe, while they make Planet Jr's.” 

Why don’t you have a Planet Jr. garden, too? Write us for copies of the latest Planet Jr. catalog 
and our new gardening handbook. Read about the sturdy, clean-working, light-running Planet Jr. No. 
12 Double Wheel Hoe on pages 23-24. You'll never again bother with back-breaking, old-fashioned hoes, 
once you set hands to this handy tool. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For &4 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and 
Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 102 5th & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 
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shipment will be made at proper nting time. 

REGISTER your nime for one of the most practical seed 
and nursery catalogues published today. Absolutely true to 
description: listing only tested true varieties of flower and 
vegetable seeds, trees and smal! fruits 







Just one of many sensational offerings. Strong, 
sturdy Plants. Guaranteed to pas 


eo P $2 © Prize 1° st 22, for 8 won- 

Ransom Seed & Nursery Company (> | Geeea he adh everything. Write for FREE copy, 

Box 2. Geneva, Ohio —} cae? Baldwin - Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 
ag aS eke Box 82 , Bridgman, Mich. 

gp Agents wanted everywhere. Write for easy selling plan. 



































For 43 yours I’ve been 
supplying home and 
growers 





W. D. SYDNOR, Grape Specialist, Ellerson, Virginia. 


SEED 5 Pkts. Vegetable, l5c. 10 varieties 

Annual Flowers, 8 sorts Spencer 
Sweet Peas, 8 kinds Giant Pansy, all for 10c. BULBS: 
5 Dahiies, 5 Royal Cannas, 50c. 50 Orchid Gladi- 
olus bs, all colors, 50c. 100 Gladiolus Bulb- 
lets, 250. A. G Anderson, umous, Neb. 





Bushes and Early, Late 
and Everbearing Straw- 
berries. Also 





prices save money. 
L.J.Farmer, Box 243, Pulaski, N.Y. 
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The kind that,grow, thrive 
and yield profitably every- 
where! These plants all from 
proven strains. Developed and 
cultured in rich virgin soié 
and extremely hardy because 
of severe northern climate. 
Have stamina and vitality to 
produce even under extreme 
conditions. Finest quality re- 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





MASTODON 


The biggest everbearing 
strawberry grown. 18 fill a 
quart. Always in big de- 
mand. A sure seller. A real 
paste, because brings 

ig prices. Often yields 3 
quarts to a plant. See our 
new catalog. 


is your assurance of big yield 
of fine, easily marketable ber- 
ries. Every plant guaranteed 
healthy and vigorous—yet low- 
est prices! All varieties illus- 
trated and fully described in 
Stahelins 1926 catalog. Every 
strawberry need you can pos- 
sibly have is positively an- 








swered in our catalog. Write 











sulting from Stahelin methods 





for itl 





result of years of careful, scientific culture. 
ment many times over. 


Fruit TREES 


Apple, Peach, Plum, Pears, Cherries. 
All hardy, northern grown stock of fin- 
est quality at very lowest prices. Also 
full line of Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Asparagus. Finest stock grown. 
All guaranteed, and sold at typical 
Stahelin prices that make it easy for you 
to make money. 





Extra fine GRAPE PLANTS 


Big-yielding Concords; the kind that produce sure, enormous crops of fine, luscious, juicy, 
firm fruit; grapes that ship well and arrive in good condition. 
You can set these plants and realize your invest- 
None better—and our prices lowest in history. 
described and prices given in Stahelin’s big 1926 catalog. Before you place your order for 
Grape Plants, get our free catalog which describes all varieties. 





F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Props. Bridgman Nursery Co., Box10, Bridgman, Mich. 
















Hardy, vigorous strains the 


Fully illustrated, 


New Low Prices 


No need to pay more. Our prices possible 
because we grow all our own stock on our own 


land. Don’t buy until you get our book. 
CATALOG ::':: 
is the 


FRE book you need to make 

money. Be sure to get it 
before deciding on the plants upon which you 
are going to depend for profit! It describes 
the world’s best plants at the very lowest 
prices. Write today for this book. Send at 
once! NOW! 














a general line of hardy dependable nursery stock. 





Plant Some English Walnut Trees 
this Spring—Order now. 


Our trees produce some wonderful nuts here at Rochester 


Here in the north, thousands of English Walnut trees ape theiving 
in planting our hardy northern grown trees in localities where the winter temperatures are not too severe for 
peach trees—in almost every locality, north, east, south or west, you will find bearing English Walnut trees 
—wherever peach trees will grow, our hardy English Walnut trees will succeed. 

We offer small trees as low as $1.00 each, but send for our beautiful catolog, which describes the different 
varieties, the different sizes with prices, also a multitude of other hardy nut trees, fruit. and ornamental trees 
roses, shrubs, evergreens, hedge plants, etc., for while we have the largest assortment, and the largest stock of 
northern frown nut trees in America, we are also growers and have been for more than half a century, of 


If you intend to plant an orchard—If you intend to beautify your grounds—no matter how much or how little 
you iniend o plant, start with “Glenwood Grown” trees. Send for that catalog *‘B’’ today—it’'s our only salesman. 


GLEN BROS., INC., Glenwood Nursery, 
Established 1866, Rochester, N. Y. 













and bearing delicious nuts—you are safe 
















prices,— more garden profit; 
make more money — have healthier 
crops, bigger yield, finer produce, if you 
USE ISBELL’S SEEDS 

Why experiment—usetried proven 
seeds that have made good for 47 years. 
Weltetodey Soe 1926 Annual. IT’S FREE. 

about varieties, soil, when 
to plant, etc. Post card will bring it. 
S.M.ISBELL & CO. <See4, 1s) 
285 Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 


Dependable Fruit and Ornamental 
TREES AND PLANTS 











Our catalog, illustrating and describing the product of 
1200 acres, mailed free on request. Splendid opportu- 
nity for sales-representatives who can furnish good reference. 


(2st.1885) PERRY NURSERY CO. , Dept. N2,, BOCHESTER, N. Y. 





* SAVE MONEY! GET THIS CATALOG 
© Sa ae 


Finest Tested Seeds and Plants, 
Northern Grown to insure hardiness. 


Send now for cur new 1925 Spring Cat- 
slog. Free packet of seeds with every 
Catalog. We guarantee safe delivery. 

GOLDEN BULE NURSERIES 
Dept. 10 











Tilustrates heavy ——— big-rooted 
healthy, northern grown Strawberry 
Raspberry and Black Dente pants, i aii 

ieties. Fruit Trees, Grape Vines 
0 . Bargaie prices! 





“ibs $3. ND 

buys guaranteed. big: [owe Plants 
\e est price: nd 

ontetor our tree catalog. "t bay until yous get es 

* DASS NURSERY CO., Box 5, Bridgman, Mich, 








We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 


| your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Planting The Vegetable Garden 


Continued from page 37 


hills four feet apart each way allowing six 
to eight seeds to a hill. Good, warm soil 
is essential. Early White Spine and Long 
Green are satisfactory varieties. 

Muskmelon—Plant the seeds in hills 
six feet apart, six or eight seeds to a hill. 
Requires rich, sandy loam for best re- 
sults. Hackensack, Netted Gem and 
Rocky Ford are good varieties. 

Pumpkins—Plant the seeds in hills 
eight feet apart using six or eight seeds to 
a hill. Thin to two plants in each hill. 
Sugar and Yankee Pie are among the 
best for the home garden. 

Squash—Plant in hills eight feet apart, 
six or cight seeds to a hill. Table Queen 
or Des Moines are good for the individual 
table size while Hubbard is probably 
the favorite among the larger varieties. 

Sweet corn—Plant in hills one inch deep, 
four or five seeds to a hill, when all danger 
of frost is over. Stowell’s Early, Ever- 
green, Golden Bantam, and Country 
Gentleman are good. 

Tomatoes—Procure plants from your 
seedsman or raise your own in the house 
or hotbed. Set plants when danger of 
frost is over, thirty inches apart in rows 
three to four feet apart. Earliana, Pon- 
derosa, Bonny Best and Beefsteak are 
good varieties. Provide supports for the 
plants later. 


Folks Not Afraid Of An Idea 


{Continued from page 44 


which he calls “Cozy Cottage,” are the 
delightful evidences of Mr. Toole’s ex- 
periments with wild flowers and shrubs 
and vines. Lovers of nature visiting the 
place in spring and summer revel in the 
many kinds of native blossoms to be 
found there. There are the wild phlox and 
the Jacob’s ladder which used to thickly 
dot the fields and woods; there are the 
hepatica and the Turk’s cap lily which 
were once so common, but which one 
must now go for miles to find. Of each 
of these the garden holds a colony. 

“We always think of certain kinds of 
flowers as being able to grow only in cer- 
tain places,” the owner of “Cozy Cot- 
tage” will explain. ‘But look here.” 

Amid a clump of round green leaves you 
glimpse bright yellow blossoms. Cow- 
slips, marsh marigolds with which you 
have always associated wet feet, are grow- 
ing there on sandy hillside as sturdily as 
tho they were in the murky bog from 
whence they came. They do not even 
miss their former home. 

It is a pleasure to learn from this 
flower lover that other wild plants will 
succeed on more than one kind of soil. 
For because of this they can be grown on 
many a different home ground. 

“We expect to find prairie phlox,” 
says he, “in open brush lands where the 
soil is lighter than what we call sandy 
loam. But in another section I have 
gathered this same phlox on marshy 
ground. Our spider lily (Tradescantia 
virginiana) usually forms its colonies on 
light soils; yet I have found it thriving 
also on black peaty land. The showy lady 
slipper which the botany books say grows 
on marshy ground I have never found in 
a wet situation in this region. 

“In short, while it is well to study the 
preferences of various plants to some ex- 
tent, the greatest need of most of them 
is a chance to grow without being crowded 
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out by grasses and other growing things. 
When given good garden cultivation, a 
number of kinds of wild plants will thrive 
better than they ever could in their native 
homes. Even plants so shy and retiring 
as the hepatica and the harebell if given a 
chance in cultivation will reach a size 
much larger than any we find in the wild 
state. Some kinds are not deeply rooted 
and may need to be watered during a long 
dry spell, but nearly all of them are satis- 
fied with good care and cultivation.” 

Violets, white trilliums, delicate blue 
wind flowers, and a number of others, 
grow on a bit of wooded knoll at one side 
of the cottage. Not because they thrive 
better than in the garden, but because he 
likes to see them growing as Mother 
Nature placed them has Mr. Toole plant- 
ed these flowers in this way. Neither are 
the plants of various kinds growing in the 
grass forgotten when not in flower. Other- 
wise, weeds may choke them out. Their 
places are marked, therefore, especially 
those which show their beauty in very 
early summer and die down to the ground 
soon afterward. Bloodroot, Dutchman’s 
breeches, adder’s tongue, and spring 
beauty, are some of these. 


THe his years of experience, William 
Toole, Sr., has found that a convenient 
time for collecting and transplanting 
most of the native flowering plants is 
when they are in blossom. For it is then 
that they are most readily recognized, and 
mistakes are not so likely to be made. 
Mr. Toole has had excellent success in 
moving a number of kinds of wild plants 
at the time of flowering. Other kinds, 
however, he has found survive ‘‘moving 
day” better during the short resting peri- 
od after they have bloomed. This is true 
of the lady slippers, the lilies, and the 
sundial. 

When moving wild plants of any kind 
Mr. Toole is extremely careful to take 
them only from the places where they are 
growing thickly so that the wilds may 
not be robbed of any of their beauty. In 
removing them he secures plenty of roots, 
and he does not allow them to become dry 
at any time. Soil taken with the roots 
helps to keep them moist, but when he 
can wrap them in other moist material he 
sometimes shakes off the soil for conveni- 
ence in packing. With a stout trowel 
for digging and with plenty of paper and 
baskets for packing, he says that the 
plants can be carried as safely as culti- 
vated plants can be sent long distances 
by express. 

Black-eyed Susans nod their pretty 
heads about “Cozy Cottage” in summer. 
These have been raised from seed and so 
have some of the phlox, and the cardinal 
flowers, and the compass plant. With the 
seedlings he has found opportunity for 
raising new varieties, and in the results 
he is experiencing satisfaction. 

It is folks who are especially interested 
in wild flowers—particularly those of 
their home region—to whom Mr. Toole 
wishes his idea to make an appeal. 

“Save them before it is too late,” he 
says. “For year by year their native 
haunts are being taken over by man, and 
one must go farther and farther in search 
of them. I do not try to persuade anyone 
to grow wild flowers, however; I wish 
only to encourage those who love them 
not to become disheartened in their efforts 
to save them and to grow them.”—Hazel 
Hankinson. 
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W'Th a BARKER, Weeder, Mulcher 
& Cultivator, you'll grow a much} => 
better garden. => 

Notice how it breaks up the surface crust 
into a level, porous mulch. This aerates the 
soil, holds the moisture and puts the ground in 
ideal growing condition. No other garden mach 
can do this. 

In the same operation the eight blades revolving 
against the we Ae 4 knife destroy the weeds—cut 
them in two, shake off the dirt, turn the roots up 
to the sun. ‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used." 


BARKER 
[WEEDER- MULCHER-CULTIVATOR] 


Push the BARKER as easy and fast as a lawnmower. 
Gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. Cuts 
runners in strawberries. Ideal for seedbed making at plant- 
ings. Has shovels for deeper cultivation. Inexpensive. 

her you grow flowers, vegetables as a business or 
have just a home garden, it will pay youto use a 
BARKER. No stooping and bending, no chopping, no 
t ging and pulling, no slow, back-breaking labor. 
nd today for our free book. It shows photos of the 
BARKER and its work, tells what users everywhere say 
about it, contains valuable suggestions by practical 
gardeners, gives sizes and the prices delivered to you. 
A postcard will do, or fill out and mail coupon. 








BARKER MFG. CO., Box 381 David City, Nebraska 
Gentlemen—Send free book and Factory-to-User Offer. 
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These are only two of our s 


Ornamental Trees, shrubs, 
and Mary Wallace, the Newest Pillar Rose 
Send today for Free Catalo 


L. W. H O., Inc. 


Improved European Filberts 


You can grow Big Meaty Filberts (Hazel Nuts) on your own 
grounds. Here is a beautiful shrub which yields an abundant 
supply of large nuts and fills an important place in ornamental 
plantings and in nut borders for walks and drives. 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 


Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling bunches 
of red carnations. Very double with petal edges serrated and 
with a beautiful deep green, healthy foliage. Blooms con- 
tinually from early summer until frost. 
falties. 
illustrated in full color in our Free Catalogue for 1926. Send 

for your copy today and find out about our splendid assortment of fruit and 
- Roses, Berry Plants, new fast growing climbing vines 


(in colors) 
457 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 









Many others are 


Everblooming—Red Rugosa 


For mass and hedge plantings— 
(not for the rose garden) 








Earliest Tomato 





is Jung’s Wayahead. 
WO) Big red fruit ripe as 
early as July 4th. 
Nothing earlier to be 
had anywhere. As a 
special offer will 
send you a pkt. of 
this Tomato and pkt. 
™ of Cabbage, Carrots, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Par- 
snip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting 
Flowers, all 10 pkts. 
for 10c. Coupon worth 
10c free with each 
order. Money back 
if not satisfied. 
Catalog of Seed Bar- 
ains FREE. Send today. 





ti 
fi NM 
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J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. 2, RANDOLPH, WIS. 





° *,.. Enjoy abundance delicious ber- 
Everbearing Fruits ries all summer. 50 plants 
—_ pay -—t in oninense. TS wi. CRIMSON @9 An 
QUEEN raspberry. Besse Sums till oot “oy wa.5P 

° orgeous flower garfien 
Everbloomi Flowers finest hardy perennial 
peas cere ey Sretiemizs Piet Soe eo SE 
Bot Col mek vat $3.4 . All orders in before Kiar. receive 13 
choicest Saucer airacres Nursery ,Arvada,Colo. 









The Pepper and 
omato Combined 


NEW creation among vegetables 
—the sepeqe— wees Bull Nose Pepper and 
luscious Stone Tomato combined! Has the deli- 
cious flavors and qualities of both. A beautiful 
yellow, blushed with red. Wonderful for stuffing 
and baking, for salads, soups, dressings, etc. 
Send at once for Catalog giving price and more 
information. Be the first to raise the Topepo. 
FRE GARDEN BOOKS—Barteldes 1926 Cata- 
log of seeds, shrubs and nursery stock 
roved best by 68 years’ experience. Barteldes 
amous Garden Guide tells how to have better, 
bigger crops. Both books FREE. Write today. 


BARTELDES SEED COMPANY 
302 Barteldes Building 
Lawrence, Kans. Denver, Colo, 

















SEEDS .bare"= in Veectable & Flower oem 





Bulbs, Lilies, Roses, Plants,etc. Illustrate 
catalog and packet of a ‘‘Novelty”’ flowerseed FREE. 
Established 1887 
S. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Dept. A, St. Charles, Ili. 
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A Real Garden 
For a Dollar! 








You can have a real garden with this great 
Dollar Collection of “True Blue” Vegetable 
seeds. Every variety included is the t of 
its class. For many years this collection has 
been known as the biggest dollar’s worth of 
really good seeds on the market. Here is what 
your dollar will buy: 


Full Measure and Wardwell’s Kidney Wax 
Beans, Detroit Dark Red and Swiss Chard 
Beets, Early aay A Ls ena and Danish Ball- 
head Short-Stem Ca Chantenay Carrot, 
Klondykeand Early _ “ge Golden 
Bantam and Evergreen Corn, Kale, 
All Heart and Curled Simpson coieeen Netted 
Gem Muskmelon, Yellow Globe Onion, Hollow 
Crown Parsnip, Double Curled Parsley, Ruby 
King Pepper, Cooper’s Sparkler and Cincinnati 
Market Radish, Mammoth Sandwich Island 
Ruisife Victoria Spinach, oe med s Beauty 
Tomato, ag Strap Leaf Turnip. 


25 Regu 


Full Sie Packets $ 1.00 


Write for our FREE 1926 Seed Annual, ul. Bhowing 
over 800 varieties of choice vegetables and 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


1612 E. Chestnut St. Columbus, Ohio 


























A Grape Vines Only 504 
i, 





Agawam Worden 
Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing yes 
won't with them for ten times their cos 
Every home, if only a city lot, has room for them, 


Aga Large amber-red berries on big bunc 
WAM Very sweet. Exch 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, 310.00. 


Best k s eed. Fi 
Concord fetsrape juice ise 12, 9125; 100, $8.00. 


4 (White Concord). Best greenish- om 
Niagara grape grown. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Worde Large biack berries. punches big. Extra 
1D carly, hardy. sweet. 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


, well-rooted vines 
Set of four best varieties ONLY §0c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1735": 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neigh! to 
take one set each. from you. 
With Every Order 


Free 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
for a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
5706 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


























N2BLUR 


FOR WINDSHIELDS 











Apply Twice a Year 


Better Than A Apply NO-BLUR on your windshield 
Windshield every months and you are always 
Wiper pd for Jupiter Pluvius. Whether 

spring showers ord or a ae somneeus ~ 
on 


through the ENTIRE w mdshield. NO- 
BL is absolutely transparent—can- 
not be seen on your windshield. One ap- 
plication lasts six ——— not wear 
Y or wash off. Even though your car is equip- 
ped with a mechanical win wiper vam will 
welcome the added safety 2 and convenie: 

able to see clearly cin Ag entire Oe deol 
‘cle. 


<a instead 
it’s Dangerous complete with cloths for applying. At your acces- 
sory oclere on sant postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of $1.00. The best dollar you ever spent, 


“tina STANDARD SALES CO., Distributor 
Dept. B Memphis, 


Tenn. 
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Getting Title to That Home 


Continued from page 38 
which he can continue to carry as pro- 
tection for his loved ones or which he 
can cash in for several hundred dollars 
if he chooses. 

Several of the large insurance com- 
panies are offering just such service as 
this. They plan these loans at six percent 
interest and give you the assurance that 
your dependents are not going to lose the 
home in event of your death. No loan 
commissions are charged to borrowers 
antl you do not have to renew the mort- 
gage at any time. The monthly payment 
includes interest, a credit on principal, 
and the cost of life insurance to cover. 
By computing the interest monthly this 
cost to you is kept at a minimum and the 
credit on principal is constantly increased. 
For instance, one company requires a 
monthly payment of $10.97 for each 
$1,000 loaned you (plus cost of the in- 
surance, which of course varies according 
to age). Of the $10.97, in the second 
month $6.15 is credited against the 
principal, in the fortieth month $7.40 is 
applied to principal, and in the last month 
$10.92. You have the privilege of carry- 
ing any of several different forms of in- 
surance policies, ordinary life, ten or 
twenty payment life, or endowment. 


"THE following table, based on ordi- 
nary life rates, will give you an idea of 
what it would cost per month at various 
ages for each $1,000 borrowed: 


Age at date Loan paid in 10 years 

of contract or in event of death 
ind innadindnwaedaiial $12.77 
Dibthnniheedsens tne 12.99 
ARSENE ee eee 13.27 
RE re 13.63 
Rh vsik bade aies wis 14.10 
ee ee 14.74 
EE 15.61 


To take advantage of this you should 
of course feel sure of yourself, that you 
really desire to complete the purchase of 
your home, as this contract is not readily 
transferable, also you must be insurable 
as to health. 

In the later years of home buying the 
problem of upkeep or repairs may per- 
haps become a big item. To the man 
who has had this in mind and laid by a 
reserve fund for the purpose it will be of 
no moment—here again the idea of a 
family budget comes in handy. If the 
budget has provided this reserve, then a 
fund for the purpose is already accumu- 
lated. One frugal fellow, with an eye to 
the future, when starting to build a home 
opened a new savings account to deposit 
$5 each month. He made the statement 
that “Some day the house will need a new 
porch, or a new roof, or perhaps an addi- 
tion and I am going to be ready for it.” 
Suppose the man mentioned before in this 
article as reducing his payments $9 per 
month would put away only that $9 each 
month jounnd a reserve fund. At four 
omg compound interest he would 

ave: 


OD. cdnasseddvidns $ 222.53 
PS cus scceenne due 587.14 
tn na he ene 997 .32 
er 1,298 . 86 


The United States Department of 
Commerce has issued an interesting 
booklet, “How to Own Your Home.” 
Herbert Hoover in the foreword writes, 
“A family that owns its home takes pride 
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YouCan 
Have Water 


In any home, easily 
and cheaply, with 
the WITTE Engine 
and FREE Pump 
Jack. 


No More Back-Breaking Pumping! 


Sosimple any woman or even a child can operate it. 


$5 Down Buys Any 
Size Up To 10 H-P. 


The Dependable WITTE Throttling 
Governor Engine develops surplus 
horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, kero- 
sene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. 


Ww day f big F 
FREE Ingive “Book we Been \ sony 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1731 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1731 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























‘5 Garden ROSES 


On their A, a gente, 
“Rainbow Collection 

Edel—old ivory 
Lady Bg ee pink 
Mrs. H. Winnett—crimson 
Melody—vellow 
My Maryland—pink 
Mailed Postpaid $ 
bos any address. Guar- 

to reach you in 


are grown 
in large quantities, which 
enables us to sell them 
at moderate prices, 


SPECIAL OFFERS 








8 Hardy Pon ~ ee all colors ....... 1.00 
10 Gladiolimall beauties .....ccccceccceecccess 1.00 
8 German ~ ey , = eccceccecoceccesoce 1.00 
3 Hardy Climbing Roses—Mary Wallace, Ros- 
arie, Climbing Am. Beauty, 1-yr- Me escent 1.08 
6 Decorative Ferns ..cccccccccecccccccccseess 1.06 
C Cholee Dahilas nccccccccccccccccccccccccess 1.00 
SPECIAL OFFER— 3 collections for $2.75—en- 
tire 7 collections for d. Prompt service 


.00 postpai 
guaranteed. Catalog free. Write for it today. 
THE GOOD & REESE COMPANY 


Largest in th id. 
Dept. 210 Fee ee a Springticlé, Ohio 





POLS 2 Ast TO Oe 


Paws A 
ain bow Colors 

Carmine, Gold and Azure, 

radiant by day, luminous by night. 


It is time to order Waterlilies 


now; it will soon be time to plant. 
Sink a tub, build a pool, clean the pond, or 
dam the stream, making a home for these 
strange children of delight. 


Easy to grow and precious to have. Send 
for our Special Waterlily List. 


i. INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
Independence, Ohio. 





Pre, eagles eee atin 


CONDON BROS. 


10 SHOGE OATES ST 50 











CATALOG FREE 
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in it, gets more pleasure out of it, and 
has a more wholesome, healthful and 
happy atmosphere in which to bring up 
children. The home owner has a con- 
structive aim in life. Above all, the love 
of home is one of the finest instincts and 
the greatest of inspirations of our people.” 

Many stories of buying a home relate 
a succession of successful transfers, selling 
the one and buying the other, then repeat- 
ing the process, and almost without ex- 
ception each move has been into larger or 
better quarters and not infrequently with 
a cash balance left over from each trans- 
action. One such case in a mid-western 
city was a young couple, who, on a 
salary of $250 per month, several years 
ago tired of paying out rent for expensive 
apartments. They purchased a comfort- 
able home in the outskirts of the city on 
small monthly payments and before 
many months had passed were able to 
sell out at a handsome profit. Buying 
again in an adjacent neighborhood they 
soon repeated the accomplishment and 
continued the same routine. Each time 
with a greater amount of cash for a 
down payment they were able to handle 
a more valuable property and finally only 
aftera few years were holding a beautiful 
home for which they refused an offer of 
$19,500. The most important thing to 
that couple was that they made a small 
start, lived within their means, and kept 
ever looking forward to their ideal. Care- 
ful thought and planning brought them 
success and finally established them in 
their ideal home. 


Making the Rose Universal 


Continued from page 16 


before it is issued. The list is alpha- 
betical, and there is another geographical 
list, so that, for example, the Editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens may quickly 
note who are his rose neighbors in Des 
Moines. The value of this list in pro- 
moting rose associations was well shown 
when an American rose-lover sent his 
card to an Italian countess whose rose- 
garden he desired to see. Having found 
that he was a fellow member of the 
American Rose Society, all doors at once 
were opened to him, and an amazingly en- 
joyable afternoon gave him the com- 
pletest realization of the real value of the 
American Rose Society to its members. 

With double as many members associ- 
ated together, the American Rose Society 
can extend its activities beneficently. It 
now has a remarkable agreement with the 
Department of Agriculture, by which it 
arranges to have introduced, under 
equitable circumstances and restrictions, 
with truthful descriptions and pictures, 
the wonderful new roses originated by the 
late Dr. Van Fleet. 

The only qualification required for 
membership in the American Rose 
Society is love for the rose and a desire 
to know about it. Proficiency, the pos- 
session of garden space, experience, or 
any other matter, has nothing whatever 
to do with the case. If you love the rose 
you can belong, and all you need to do is 
to send $3 to the office of the American 
Rose Society, in West Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania, following which you will receive 
the Annual and the Handbook of the 
current year and a card of membership 
which entitles 7 to admission to any 
rose shows conducted by the society, and 
identifies you as a real person because 
you do love the rose. 
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— How Much 
Softer the Rug 
Feels Now / 


And how luxurious underfoot—mak- 
ing the entire room richer and more 
restful! 
Ozite is a soft cushion of “ozonized” 
felted hair. 
Ozite makes rugs last twice as long. 
Ozite keeps rugs from creeping. 
Ozite itself is practically everlasting. 
Easy to lay—just roll your rug over it. 
Buy Ozite at Furniture, Rug and De- 
partment Stores. 


d>v ite 


Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
WEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
American Haw Feb Co Mecs/eteoon 































Doubles 
the Life of 
Your Rugs 







CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago. 


Please send me, entirely without obligation, sarnples and 
full information about Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion. 





Ozite is made of sterilized 
hair—the only rug cushion 
that is “‘ozonized.” Pate 
ented Sept. 9th, 1924. 








Nearly every mail brings me letters like the from 
some of my million customers who are so well pleased the 
big saving they made that they write and tell me about it. 
“I received my Fence in good orderand CO; “om. 
have it I I couldn’t get ren Gran et 
Gps tetce berg fer telco pint Tpeid'veee CPIM OO 
en I get ready for more fence, Brown will Wry >) 
got my order, lam a booster for Brown Fence. A a wee 
ae .., a SS eet alll 
sila restate ster peste ison centers AUT 
Ohio, Adrian, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. enabled me to Nt Ot) 
facturing costs and cut prices to bed rock — my hi tea agp a! 
- DIRECT FROM FACTORY—FREIGHT PAID Site uuasil 
prices can’t be beat—Brown quality is the best—everzthing guaranteed. Try tere eee 
Send for catalog and see the money I you , Gates, Berd A Wyre sei 
macy ioe os Sse St SEGUE: Brckane On Dement tnd eave ie TT aS real 


MAS) “ 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPARY, Dept. 309 , CLEVELAND, OHIO try), — 
Bk: pu 
| “aii! - 











Own a 20 ROOM MARTIN HOUSE Earn Extra Money 


of .  Petenad guess, Kueched' Gown. Better Homes and Gardens has a plan whereby 
ay bs eee Bied in 10 mutes without screws oF tools. you can earn extra money during spare time— 
1th) eles — —" A POSTAL WILL BRING FULL PARTICULARS 
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A Rare Chance 


to Secure the 


REGAL LILY 


For a long time the prohibitive prices of the 
Lilium Regale, or Regal Lily, kept it beyond 
the reach of admirers. Now it can gladden 

our home and garden at low cost. Its de- 
fehtful perfume, beautiful white petals, 
suffused with pink, and its charming, canary- 
shaded center will delight you. Hardy and 
excellent for home forcing or growing. For 
a very short time we will be able to offer 


Six Large Flowering Bulbs for 
$ 25 or we will give you a dozen bulbs 
342 for $6.50, or 50 bulbs for $25. 
This offer is for immediate ordering 
only. Our supply is limited. Order now. 
FREE—Our complete, illustrated catalogue 
describing many other lilies, roses and 
plants will be mailed on request. 


The Wayside Gardens Co. 


Mentor Ohio 














SPRING 
SEED SPECIAL 
10 full-sized pack- | seen. It contains many new 
ets of Vegetable | and successfully tested va- 
and Flowerseeds— | rieties. There are 84 pages 
value $1.00. Beet, | of reliable cultural directions 


Here’s a different and better 
seed book than you've ever 


Tomatoes, Lettuce, | and i- 
Radish, Parsley— | cq] re 
and Asters, Dwarf | talk, with 
Nasturtium, Sweet ‘eri 

Peas, Scarlet Sage 
Zinnias. or any vegetables 
10 cent packages Jand flow- 


Pen, 
you se- ers. Illus- 
lect. All trated. 
postpaid Write for] **. 
a@ copy 
for 50c. eae 


I. N. SIMON & SON, (st. 1890) 
438-E MARKET ST., Phila. Pa. 


WRITE FOR YOURS TODAY 


The Leading Catalog of 
GLADIOLUS | 


Over 80 varieties rated 
XXXX, the highest rating ob- 
tainable. All the rarest new, 
and best of the old varieties, 
truthfully described. Many 
beautiful illustrations. Every 
flower iover should have this 
book—write tor it today, 
mailed FREE everywhere. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
“The Home of the World's 
Best Gladioli™ 


MARSHFIELD, Box B, Mass. 
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GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 


Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of exquis- 
ite varieties of gladiolus and dahlias is now 
ready for mailing. It includes new nov- 
elties, the best standard varieties, ana our 
own creations.* Reserve your free copy now. 

CARL SALBACH 

Originator and Grower of New Varieties. 

300 Creston Road Berkeley, California 
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When Winter Comes 


Continued from page 7 


shape and make of snowshoes ranging 
from almost twelve feet long to a yard, 
and made for special work in particular 
country. On the open glacier wastes of 
the far north the long, slim snowshoe is 
the thing; while for brush work in woods 
country the broader and shorter shoe is 
right. Your snowshoe will be a sort of 
happy medium between the extreme in 
length and width. 

Snowshoeing is not difficult, not unless 
you are determined to make hard work 
of it. Notice the shoes are large and 
rounding in front of the foot and tapering 
back to a point at the tail. With a swing- 
ing, easy stride you place the small part 
of one shoe beside the large part of the 
other, repeating the operation. You do 
not waddle or straddle, you merely take 
a swinging stride that is natural and un- 
ting. Don’t try to pick the whole shoe 
up bodily off the snow, like a cat picks up 
its feet when paper has been tied upon 
them, but merely walk, the tails of the 
shoes dragging. You do have to step 
a little farther than normal, which g'ves 
the swing to your stride, and that’s all 
there is to it. 

Walking on snowshoes is like walking 
on a hugerubber mat that sends you along 
with an elastic push. Fifty and sixty 
miles is a day’s hike for the veteran snow- 
shoer of the north. At first the little-used 
muscles of your legs will protest and snow- 
shoeing will seem hard, but be patient and 
in due time you will actually find it easier 
and faster than walking, even walking on 
bare ground. Snowshoes are not ex- 
pected to keep you on top of the snow, 
but to form a correct and uniform toe- 
hold or foot-hold to help onward each 
step. When the snow is light and fluffy 
the amateur should not attempt it, not 
unless hardened shoers go ahead and 
“break trail,” which is the common 
practice where community or club snow- 
shoe hikes are held. Actually racing on 
snowshoes, running at the best possible 
speed, —_ rather awkward and pon- 
derous, but the expert will cover a mile 
in a surprisingly short time. 


FoR snowshoeing good moccasinsshould 
be wornon thefeet, and inside these two 
pairs of good wool stockings or socks. 
The lamp wick fastenings generally sold 
with snowshoes are certainly mighty poor 
foot fasteners. The best and most com- 
fortable foot fastening is a sort of snow- 
shoe sandal into which the foot is securely 
strapped. 

When winter comes, winter sports 
should not be far behind. Winter sports 
have more depth than simple recreation. 
During the influenza epidemic of-1918 the 
authorities at army cantonments nailed 
the windows open, and the men were 
exercised daily in the snow. Not only is 
the blood and general health improved by 
the cold air breathed in thru skin and 
lungs, but no beauty doctor can ever con- 
coct a medicine that will produce the 
real lasting form and complexion gained 
from_the winter worship of the three S- 
tools, ski, skates and snowshoes. Of all 
movements known to gymnastic trainers 
those known as “balancing” are. the best, 
and winter sports are nothing but a whole 
flock of balance movements that develop 
bodily poise, good posture, and the happy 
state of tissue and mind known as good 


health. 
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This better book of Wood’s, about seeds 
and crops, that has helped thousands of 
farmers to better their yields. 

John Wade Bondurant, of the famous 
Lanier Farms, says: “I do not know of 
another that gives so much valuable and 
easily accessible information as you give 

| in your splendid catalog.” 


Free Flower Seed Collections 


Page 4 of catalog tells how you may 
have them. Write now for catalog, and 
you will find it in your box in a few days. 


( T: W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
Richmond, Va. 





45 S. 14th St. 





To give you an opportunity 
to try our seeds we will send 
you a good sized packet of Mixed 
Annual Flower Seeds, with 
rinted cultural directions, abso- 


utely free. This will furnish you 
flowers of all kinds all the season. 
We will algo send free 


Olds’ 39th Annual 


an illustrated 96-page book of Flowers, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Grasses, Grains, etc. Our 39 years 
of success is based on the high quality of our seeds. 
Send postal today. “‘Olds’ Catalog Teils The Truth.” 
L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 92 Madison, Wisconsin 


6 Splendid ROSES 


Everblooming. All bloom this 
summer, Mailed postpaid for 
BARGAIN COLLECTION 

. Madame Butterfly—yellow 

Helen Good—cre pink 











Lady Roberts—salmon 
Mrs. Chas. Bell—salmon pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 

6 Chrysanthemums, assorted kinds 506 
Mixed Gladioli  sescccccccceces 500 
6 Bedding Coleus ....scccsccess 500 
Dahlias, assorted kinds ....ee- 500 
Butterfly Bushes (Sum.Iilac) .500 
Any 8 collections for $1.35 The entire 
6 collections postpaid for $2.50, Send your order today. 

COMPLETE NEW CATALOG FREE 
the newest gat best. Dahlias, 


garden. Send for it. 
Great Western Plant Co., Dept.202 Springfield, Oo 


Gold Medal Dahlias 


Winners in altstates 
where shown, 1925 


**SURPRISE 


Six splendid Giant 
Exhibition sorts, 
our own selection 
guaran & “real 
surprise.” Worth 
far more here 





























6 varieties, 
one tuber of each; 
prepaid $5.00 








Write for our new catalog, the most authentic 
Dahlia Book in Amertca, matled free on request. 


FISHER & MASSON 
(Dahita Spectaitsts) 


Trenton, N. J. 











Sanhican Gardens (Box B) 

















We carry no advertisements for firms 
that we cannot guarantee. 
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Adventuring in Color 


Continued from page 70 


orange brocade. A complementary har- 
mony is, therefore, clearly one of decided 
contrast. Onthe other hand, ananalogous 
harmony involves the use of definitely 
related colors, suitably accented by a 
comparatively small infusion of the com- 
plementary color. 

First of all, to define related colors, it is 
necessary to hark back to the primaries. 
Let us, then, choose yellow. When mixed 
with blue, yellow turns to green; when 
red is added, yellow assumes an orange 
hue; when sufficiently toned, it fades to 
cream or ivory. Ivory, orange and green 
are accordingly related, as each has yellow 
as an ingredient. Green, as pointed out 
before, is the complement of red: and 
orange is the complement of blue. All 
these colors might be combined to form 
an analogous harmony on a wallpaper 
of soft yellowish-green, flower-patterned 
in related greens of greater intensity, pale 
orange and yellow, lightly touched with 
dull reds, blues and purples. 

Using such a paper for the adornment 
of the walls, woodwork of matching green 
would be effective. Glass curtains of gold 
gauze with overdraperies of green and 
gold changeable taffeta, would clothe the 
windows becomingly and an unpatterned 
rug of harmonious green would appro- 
priately find a place. The furniture 
might be variously covered in plain 
fabrics of green and old gold coloring, 
tho several pieces could be upholstered in 
purple of subdued design and hue. A 
material smartly striped in softly blended 
purple, gold and green would also be en- 
tirely compatible both with the patterned 
walls and the governing color scheme. 
Then, in the smaller objects of an orna- 
mental nature, red or blue might appear. 
Thus developed, the whole scheme of 
decoration would be distinctly dominated 
by the analogous or related colors, yellow, 
orange and green, tho pleasantly stimu- 
eo by the discerning use of primary 

ues. 


OU have, of course, heard much of 

taupe in recent years, and you have 
learned, possibly by sad experience in 
vainly attempting to match samples, 
that there are taupes and taupes. Some 
are distinctly of a brownish cast, others 
decidedly grayish. Taupe is actually a 
variation of the russet mentioned previ- 
ously as a tertiary color; a _prod- 
uct of the primary red, blue and 
yellow. When the quantity of red is 
dominant, the taupe leans more strongly 
towards brown: but it veers to gray when 
blue predominates in its composition. 
Naturally, when it is composed of all 
three primaries, taupe is a peculiarly 
adaptable color for use in home decora- 
tion, which largely accounts for its 
widespread popularity. In either its 
gray or brown phases, indeed, there are 
few colors with which taupe cannot be 
successfully combined. It is today in 
perhaps the majority of conservatively 
decorated homes, the foundation upon 
which the entire color scheme is based. 
And amateur decorators do not err in thus 
committing themselves to a basic hue 
of restrained color, provided that they 
add the brighter colorings that are essen- 
tial to individuality and interest. 
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Is your home 
becoming to you? 


SoME WOMEN weartheirhomes 
| like a becoming garment. 
What is the secret that lets 
these clever women make 
their homes so_beautiful— 
and so essentially their own? 
You will find a big part of 
this secret made clear in a 
fascinating booklet, Wallpaper 
—Room by Room. A handy, 
practical manual on interior 
decoration. Handsomely il- 
lustrated in full color. Written 
in clear, non-technical lan- 
guage. Should be read by every 
woman who wants to make 
her home more beautiful. Sent 
postpaid for 25 cents in 
stamps of coin. 


Read this booklet mow and do 
your redecorating early before the 
spring rush begins. If you do, 
you will get considerably lower 
prices and much better work 





Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
of the United States 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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1 Gentlemen: Enclosedis 25 cents for which 
} send me your booklet ““Wallpapér—Room 
} b» Room.” 
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Giant Washington Asparagus 
The Gardener’s Delight 

Shoemaker’s Quality Roots, 
gigantic in size, insure a pro- 
lific supply of tender and de- 
licious stalks 1” to 2” in dia- 
meter—8 to 12 staiks to the 
bunch. Plant Giant Roots 
this Spring and Cut next year. 


50 Roots plant three 50-ft. rows, a 
esr plentiful supply forthe average family. 
é 50 Giant Roots, $5.00 
“ 25 Giant Roots, $3.00 
(By Parcel Post, Prepaid anywhere) ° 
Complete Cultural Directions with each order 
Larger quantities priced on application 
Write Today for FREE Illustrated Booklet 














Riverview Farms 2é00:r Bridgeton, N. J. 





GLADIOLI 


SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, 

assorted colors mailed postpaid 25c. 

Illustrated catalogue listing more 

than 150 named varieties and other 

special offers mailed free. 

The Edgewater Farms, Box458A, Sterling, Illinois 
EARN MONEY 


WOME IN SPARE TIME 


If you only have 2 or 3 hours a day, Spare time, you can 
turn them into CASH. No canvassing or capital required. 
Hundreds of practical m-thods that can be run from your own 
home, all proven examples of success. Every woman, young 
or old, who needs money, write for full particulars. WOMAN’S 
PROGRESS ASSOCIATION, 220 Fifth Ave., Dept.2, New York City- 



















GLADIOLI 229, btstets 25¢ 
.00,50 Blooming si 
bdulbs$1.00 all prepaid. Many beautiful Colors. Ch nese 
Forget me nots. Wonderful heavenly blue blooms 
gu ceeeon. Seed . Send for descri ere rice list 











Grown anv Harvestep By Ricuarp Diener, Himsece. 


GLADIOLUS 


Diener Originations. 


The universal choice of Gladiolus auth- 

orities for their own gardens. Hundreds 

of customers in all parts of the world say 

our bulbs grow blooms excelling in size, 

beauty of color and vigor of growth, 
Mention th a and we will send 
- 92 
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0k showing Gladic and Petunias 
natural colors. Spe o! 
Gladiolus bulbs $1.50 
for collection B. H. 
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KEN T FIELD 
Sih 


Matm County California 














HARDY LILIES 


Our special 
booklet on Lilies 
is the only cata- 
log in America 
devoted entire- 





ly to Lilies. 
Over 80 varie- 
ties described, 
with cultural 
directions and 
illustrations. 


Mailed FREE. 


W. E. MARSHALL 
& CO. 


146 West 23rd St. 








LIL. CROCEUM 
































NEW YORK CITY 
. Beautifully Colored 

a 10 u Carefully selected bulbs 

of rare and popular 

varieties from our finest plants. Guaranteed true to 
description. Write for our list of bargains to-day! 





Midwest Gladiolus Gardens, Box 162, East Des Meines, lows 
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EARL FERRIS NURSERY 
735 te St. jampton, lowa 















Write For It! 


Produce more crops—more money 
—from farm, garden, fruit or 
berry land. Plant most productive 
varieties. Difference will surprise 
we. Learn before planting time. 

rite for this free book ‘NOW. 


Packed With Information 


This FREE GARDEN BOOK is all about fruits, 
farm and field crops, trees, shrubs, berries, grapes, 
vegetables and over fifty varieties of roses, Describes 
and pictures all varieties, including many 
new ones. See Golden Winesap Apple, Red River 
Irish Cobbler Potato and page on Nut Trees. Four- 
teen pages on flowers. Six pages on berries. Man 
on farm and field crops. Edition limited. 
on't miss this chance. Write for FREE GARDEN 
BOOK. NOW. 


Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House 
104 Court St., Beatrice, Nebraska 














wers of Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, *{ 


brubs and Perennials.—Send for free 
descriptive catalog today. We can sup- 
ply your needs at a saving. 

WEST HILL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Box 267 Fredonia, 








We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Concerning Tiger Lilies 


FoR a gorgeous display of color and a 
brilliant mass effect during mid- 
summer, commend me to the Tiger lily 
(Lilium tigrinum), but let it be with a con- 
trasting background. How much more 
striking would have been the planting 
herewith illustrated had the plants not 
been in such artificial-looking clumps 
and had shrubbery or hardy perennials 
been in their rear! 

Few if any other species of lily are 
hardier or easier to grow. When once 
Janted in any ordinary soil the original 
ulbs and also their flower stems annually 





Tiger lilies, beloved of our grandmothers, ought 

never be planted out in the open in such stiff, 

artificial-looking clumps as these. They need 
a background of shrubbery 


increase in number and if the surface of 
the ground is not disturbed the bulbils 
which are freely produced in the angles 
of the upper leaves will readily take root 
and in a few years produce a lavish dis- 
play of blossoms. 

In this way it readily adapts itself to 
naturalization. In one locality near my 
home a steep, stony hillside every sum- 
mer blazes forth with thousands of 
blooms. How the plant became estab- 
lished is a puzzle because only one house 
—or rather a hovel—is within a quarter of 
a mile of the spot and this one apparently 
has never had a flower garden. Such an 
instance proves how readily this lily may 
be expected to adapt itself to naturalistic 
plantimgs. 

When grown in a border where the soil 
is at least moderately. rich its stems 
become stouter, taller (often four feet), 
more numerous and usually bear more 
blossoms, sometimes a dozen or even 
more on a single stalk. The individual 
flowers are also larger and of better tex- 
ture. Their color is a bright salmon red 
or rich orange with numerous purplish 
black spots on the inside. As a cut flower 
itis the equal of any other summer lily as 
far as durability goes but is rather harder 
to blend with other colors than many 
lilies of different tints. 

Several horticultural varieties have 
been developed. Lilium tigrinum for- 
tunet is similar to its parent but has 
paler flowers. A double form (Lilium 
tigrinum flore pleno) is by many people 
considered the only double lily in cultiva- 
tion. But of all the varieties, Lilium 
tigrinum splendens is by far the choicest. 
It often attains heights of six or seven 
feet, sometimes bears as many as twenty- 
five flowers on a single stem and is excel- 
lent to follow the original species because 
it blossoms later, after the parent has 
ceased to bloom.—M. G. Kains. 
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Dwarf FruitTrees 


For the Home Garden 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 





Send for free catalog today and find 
out why these famous Van Dusen 
Dwarfs both beautify your garden and 
give you plenty of fruit for home use 
—Remember our dwarfs fruit in half the 
time and occupy less than half thespace. 
Catalog of Dwarfs, Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals free for the asking. 


VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


Box F. Geneva, N. Y. 














FREE Planting Plans 


Landscape architect’s blue-prints de- 
signed especially for each home. Ex- 

pert representatives give personal ad- i 
vice. Illustrated Catalog lists offerings. & 
All free to prospective customers. 


Every Home A Show Place 
Our selections assure continuous 
blooms from early summer to late 
fall. Top-quality stock, attractively 
priced. 
Liberal commissions and wonder- £ ; 
‘ful opportunity for reliable 
representatives everywhere. 
Write Dept. B, today. 


Me TH Ww, ! 


NURSERIES, Rochester! 
















Does Seeding, 

Cultivating and : 
Lawn Mowing with : 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 

hand. Gasoline 
power does the 


work. Attachments 
for different jobs are 
instantly inter- 
changeable. Many in- 
dispensible features, pat- 
ented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn ete. 
A boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


614 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 












GILSON MFG. CO., 




















HalfPrice. WinterSale 


To make room for spring goods, we are sacrificing a 
valuable stock of Gladiolus. Gorgeous mixture of 
rare kinds, 50 for $1 or 100 for $1.50. Chrysanthe- 
mums, 2 year old clumps, all colors, 12 for $1.00. 
Assortment of rare Canna Bulbs, 12 for $1.00. 12 
Wonder Dahlia Bulbs for $1.00, all nts. All color 
Peonies, 3 to 5 eyes, 4 for $1.00 or 12 for $2. Send 
for full list of flowers. All orders sent Post Paid. 


ATCO FLORAL GARDENS, ATCO, N. J. 
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Landscaping Gives the Finish- 
ing Touch 
Continued from page 25 


And the harsh concrete of the driveway, 
why not border it with a hedge of little 
flowering shrubs? A graceful small shrub 
is the abelia chinensis grandiflora. _Dur- 
ing the summer and fall it is covered with 
small, faintly tinted white blossoms. If 
there is a side or back porch, or a front 
porch that is elevated several steps from 
the grade line, the Rose of Sharon shrubs 
will very nicely compensate for the dif- 
ference in elevations. The Rose of 
Sharon, or althea, are tall, hardy shrubs, 
and bloom late in the season when most 
other shrubs have had their fling. There 
are several varieties of the althea to be 
had, the colors of their blossoms ranging 
from single pure white, double Lye white. 
white with crimson centers, and dark reds, 
The spiraea family offers a choice of 
heights of plants, colors of blossoms, and 
types of foliage. Of these, the white Van 
Houttei is the best known. It makes a 
desirable shrub at all seasons, and in 
June is a complete spray of white. Along 
the foundation of the house these shrubs 
will completely hide the lower portion of 
the walls. In back of the shrubs, close to 
the foundation, should be planted the 
vines, so that their foliage will form a 
background for the lower verdure. 


VINE, in order that they may add the 
desired effect to a house, must be 
trained to some extent. To let a rapidly 
growing vine spread itself over everything 
would be as much of a mistake as not hav- 
ingany atall. Blank parts of a wall, or 
where thereseems to be lacking a windowto 
balance the whole, may well be covered by 
avine. At theedgesof a wall, orthecorners 
of the house, a vine may correctly find 
room for its main growth. Then allow it 
to shoot arms out in more or less hori- 
zontal reaches to and over some window, 
or even up to the top of the first story 
level. Some vines are too luxuriant, their 
rank growth making a home appear 
stuffy and stupid, whereas other types of 
vines create a lace-like tracery, especially 
against brick or stucco, that is highly de- 
sirable. There are correct uses for each 
type, and the house itself will dictate 
which to use. 

Virginia creeper, or ampelopsis quin. 
quefolha is a quick-growing variety of 
vine that has deep green foliage of large 
leaves. Boston ivy is another satisfactory 
vine, with a sort of olive-green tint. In the 
fall the leaves change color, with beautiful 
shades of scarlet and crimson. The trum- 
pet vine, or bignonia, has its use in some 
places, with its large flowers of orange- 
red hue. A very useful as well as beautiful 
climbing plant may be found in any one 
of the several varieties of clematis. And 
who is there that doesn’t thrill at the 
sight and fragrance of the honeysuckle? 
But for producing a delicate tracery of 
vines on a stucco or brick wall, one can’t 
do better than to procure the miniature- 
leaved English ivy. It is delicately grace- 
ful, yet hardy as can be. Wistaria, too, 
if dra over a porch roof proves of 
great help in overcoming the blankness 
that hangs like a pallor on the counte- 
nance of an “un-clothed” house. 

With the roof of the house and the 
upper reaches of bare walls thus tied to 
the vine-covered portions of the walls, 
and the walls in turn merged into. the 
varying heights of the shrubbery below, 
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PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
model. Everyman's mower 
for household use. Five blades, 
ball bearing, 16-inch cut~ 
price $16.50 at Phila. 














There is a PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality Lawn Mower for every 
lawn, le e or small, and every 
model is high grade. 

PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
Mowers not only give the utmost 
satisfaction in their clean-cut work 
and ease of operation, but cost 
less in the end Sonnene of their self- 
sharpening blades and long life. 

__The STAYTITE Handle iden- 
tifies all “P. Q.’’ Mowers. 


At Hardware and 
Seed Stores 


Send for booklet 
“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1634 North 23rd Street Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LAWN MOWERS 
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1926 Modei—Saves You 
Time — Money — Labor 


ow you can own a real power garden tractor—the 1926 Model SHAW* 
It’s easy with our Low 
is better built, more efficient. Has perfect toolcontrol. Does away with 
hand ‘weéding, all the backbreaking farm tasks. Outworks 
five men. Just the outfit for small 





Direct-From-Factory Price. The new SHAW 













farms, truck gardens, es- 
tates, suburban places, ete, 
2% and 3% 
Horse-Power 

Two Speed Gear 
’ SHAW Garden Tractors 


come in either walkingor 
riding t ig They can be 











GLADIOLUS 


A DOZEN BEAUTIES FOR $.25 


Our 40 page _ illustrated catalog with full cultural 
directions. These are real ‘‘Honest to Goodness’ 
bulbs that will give fine flowers the first season. 


GLADIOLI -*™ 


WONDERFUL varieties, plain and ruffied, 
strongest stocks, every bulb personally 
rown, cared for, and selected by a gladiolus 
over. Not the most varieties, just the best. 





TRY US Prize-winnin nae tan peur enorme ene 

BILL’S GLAD FARMS __ | today. Frey MMO Send for it 

Canandaigua, N. Y. | JOHN H, McKIBBIN, 1307 Division St, Goshen, Indians. 
DAHLIAS of MERIT 


Huron $2.00,G. H. James $2.00, Henry Ford $1.50, 
Millionaire $1.00, Kalif $1.00, F. L. Deery $1.50, Pierrot 
1.00—$10.00 value—only $5.00 for the lot, postoaid, while they last. 

true to name and to GROW. er quick if you want them 





Suara 


W. A. Jeffrey, Plymouth, Ohio H. Gill 








Gill’s Gorgeous Dahlias 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Colonial Farms, Coatsville, Pa. 
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Em Like This! 


So big that three, side by side, extend across top of 
quart box. It’s the new giant Mastodon—sweet, 
uicy, everbearing. Bears in 100 days after planting. 
Lined number plants for sale; 12 for $2.50, 25 for 
$4.00, 50 for $7.00, 75 for $10.00, 100 for $12.00. 
Grown Right—on fresh, new land soil rich in 
natural plant foods. Vigorous, heavy-rooted. 
Shipped Right — Our own special moss pack: 
Reach you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed- 
30-DAY OFFER — ORDER NOW. Followin 
popular combinations sent POSTPAID if ordere 
in 30 days: 
50 Dunlap (early), 50 Gibson $1 
ONION. 5 v.cvcvecerccessoetes ery 
50 Gibson, 50 Burrill (new), 25 Cooper (big), 
25*E2.on (late), 2 Mastodon (new giant $2 
ED «iene 40-05 ¥00420400b0edeee 
3 Concords Grapes, 12 Blackberry, 12 Red 
Raspberry, 12 Black Raspberry,, 100 $3 
Standaid variety strawberry plants. rrr 


& OTHER OFFERS contained in our-free Cat- 
alog. Instruction book free with every order, 


KEITH BROS. 


NURSERY 
Box 33 














Roup Robs 


- Your Chickens 
of Flesh and Strength 


Look out—when the cold, wet days come. 
That's when Roupstartsand sweeps through 
Ton, ran lock. You know the symptoms—face swol- 

a eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle 


n gn breathing. frequent wiping of beak 
ee olor 


Conmkeys 
Roup Remedy 


gust put it in the Staking water. Chickens doc- 
tor themselves. kills the Roup germs and saves 

the fowl. Deoally: ee as a preventive, for it 

keeps Roup from getting a start. 

Pack . 80¢, Ge, $1.20, 1 lb. can, $2.50; 6 Ib. can, 

$5.75, all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Bane Ste Healthy asp 


tor, Layin: Tone, Moulting Powder 
er of the highest ty Ne cayenne 
It pays to buy it tt by the the pail. 
Gonkey's ey yd Book is well worth 
Sent for "écents in stamps, 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6666 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 
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/? Peters-Certified Chicks 


INSURE YOUR 
FUTURE EGG PROFITS 


Z ey 

You remove all uncertainty pod doubt_when 
é iy ‘ou order teters-Certified Chicks. Hee come to you 
with a bonded guarantee to live covering the first two 
weeks. From certified, healthy, ‘disease- ree farm range 
flocks with a known standard of heavy egg-production. 
All Orpingtons of laquegne, Recs, Wyandottes, Rocks and 










ry wee » 8."C. Anconas, = 

..C. kk Minorcas. Prices so low you } af- 

ford to buy cotieney ghicks, Special money saving pro- 
gosttion on se5— ed orders. Delivery when you pre- 
ives sii the facts on these unusua chicks. 


Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders Assn. Bx36 Newton, la. 


Potter Redybilt’ Poultry Houses 


and Fixtures. You can buy sanitary 
Roosting and Nesting Fixtures, Coops, 
Hoppers, etc., cheaper than you can 
build. Complete Hennery Outfits, $3 
up. Portable Houses all sizes. 

Send 4c stamps for 100-page catalog. 
“Potter&Co. 86Forest Ave. Downers Grove, IIL. | 
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there is yet the necessity of connecting 
the ground level with the high shrubbery 
at the foundation. In other words, there 
ought to be a rambling bed of flowering 
plants just in front of the shrubs them- 
selves. In this field of perennial plants 
there is much latitude for choice. Altho 
the.colors of flowers in their natural state 
dg not clash mightily, there should be 
some attention paid to harmony of color. 

The more common varieties, in their 
common names, include the hawthorn- 
scented mugwort, an _ erect-stemmed 
plant with creamy-white flowers. With 
the mugwort, the bluebonnet goes well. 
It has a very graceful, soft-blue flower. 
The plumy bleeding heart, an old- 
fashioned flowering plant, is a dwarf with 
finely cut foliage and a pink flower for four 
months during the summer. The leop- 
ard’s bane, if planted en masse, will pro- 
duce a startling effect. It has large, bright 
yellow flowers. The bishop’s hat and the 
foxglove are quaint and suitable for a 
rambling patch of color. And then there 
are peonies, phlox, hardy pinks, daisies, 
and a hundred others. The main point 
to stress in planting such a bed is to have 
enough plants to keep the bed from being 
dwarfed into insignificance. 

In only one incident did we see a house 
that would not be the better for shrub- 
bery and vines. It was located in the 
Southwest, and its architecture dictated 
no such handling for exterior glorification. 
The house is a southern California 
adaptation of the original Indian or 
Mexican huts of adobe that were built 
on the desert, where nothing but cactus 
and like vegetation grew. So, its founda- 
tion planting consists of a few cactus 
plants and some few varieties of the 
century plant. The walls are bare. The 
plot of ground has no trees, altho grass 
does take the place of the sun-baked soil 
that surrounded its ancestors. 

As much help to the good looks of the 
exterior of a house as neat workmanship, 
good paint, adequate foundation planting, 
or anything else, are the shadows that 
slant across its surface. Vines and shrub- 
bery make shadows—shadows that not 
only move with the varying position of 
the sun, but also with the swaying of the 
branches and leaves in the breezes. 

In our studied comparison of the 
photographed houses with our own, we 
realized thoroly the uninteresting nudity 
—which even charming architectural 
features could not overcome—of our own 
little domicile. We then and there re- 
solved that, we now being in our right 
minds, the little house should soon be 
clothed in living green. 


Roast Duck for Sunday 


Dinner 
Continued from page 97 
breastbone, in which position it holds the 
bird or turns it when needed. It is some- 
times necessary to move the fork, after 
placing it in that way, but not usually. 

The breast may be sliced in the same 
way as the breast of goose: beginning at 
the wing, cut down thru the meat to the 
bone, the whole length of the breast. Slip 
knife under the slices, severing them from 
the bone, and they may be easily served. 

If the duck is stuffed, the stuffing is 
removed with a spoon from the slit at 
the tail end. 

Ice cream, or plum pudding with hard 
sauce, will make a fitting ending for a 
duck dinner that should rival the great 
black duck dinner of Paul Bunyan fame. 
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“Makes the Sun Work tor You’ 











Sends Violet Rays Thru 


4 Market Chicks 
30 Days Sooner 


Hens Lay 
All Year 


Double Your Profits 


Now science discovers new material that transmits the 
sun's powerful Ultra Violet rays at full strength, gen- 
erating the vital chemical rays of the omy giving poultry try 
healthful springtime weather advant: 
what glass cannot do. Every pou ary raiser needs a a 
VIORAY scratch shed, brooder house or poultry house 
and can easily save thousands of baby chicks from rickets, mpness or 
diseases. Chicks grow quicker, sturdier, much Cres er and healthier— 
ready for market 30 days earlier at t top prices. VIORAY keeps poultry 
ear and seratch during coldest 
noes fo ay new possi nm poultry is raised under a V1O- 
Ray Me TLASS seratch shed, which transmits at full strength 
the sun's important life producing, Ultra Violet rays. 
Make several hundred extra dollars this year by speeding up plant 
rowt h 30 to 60 days with VIORAY hot beds, cold frames, or — 
ouses. VIORAY sends your vegetables to earlier markets when prices 
are high. Save those little chicks now—make them a ier—give your 
hens the Ultra Violet rays and they will lay. Take advantage earlier 
vegetable markets. Fill your flowers with glorious blooms. VIORAY is 
cheap and easy to use—pays for itself hundreds of times over. Thourands 
now tell of their amazing resulta VIORAY keeps the cold out, prevents 
draughts, dampness oad tenth, It is science’s way of crying P poultry and 
plants the sun's health rays, which are most needed d the cold 
months. Big ita for you. 
BIG TRIAL OFFER 

To let you cotunily test this 1 new wondef ul propa 

ou can increase your profits we offer to send Y 

uctory roll comtabuing 48 ft. or 35 inches w 
144 sq.ft. If not convenient to send money_we ‘will = &: 2. 
ie poh 7 one a Y—accept no substitute. It is more dur one fe 
and results uaranteed,you risk nothing. Write toda to V HORA com. 
PAN ¥ 336 Interstate Bldg.” Kansas » City. o. CATA ON REQUEST 
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It doesn’t pay. Chicks that hatch 
out weak and wobbly mean loss of 
time, money and work, and make 
one sick of poultry business, 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Strong, Healthy Chicks 
that Liv: ya AS - 

seer tng cas pee 

Piety for a good guick start 
kk telling all 


bout — new Goses 
Geer Chart. 


QUEEN INCUBATOR Co. 
1136 N. 14th St. Lincoln, Nebr. 


RIGHT NOW! 


“Aristocrat” eggs produce “Aristocrat 
Barred Plymouth Rocks—the world’s fore- 
most prizewinning strain. Champion show- 
birds, champion layers, greatest market fowk— 
the real triple profil fowi—for you. 
HOLTERMAN “ARISTOCRATS” 

My new Silver Jubilee Book and 1926 egg catalog tell 
all about this wonder strain. Chock-full of helpful ad- 
vice and information. Send for your free copies 1 


W. D. HOLTERMAN, Fancier, Box E, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


CHICKEN LETTUCE 


Best green food for poultry. Will 
where. Sends stout stalk 3 3 kee high, high, 
loaded with tender leaves. Yield may a 
Small space will ish green fi 
big flock. Three big packages of 
Chicken Lettuce seed and six months’ 
subscription to Poultry Success only 50c. 
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Successful Culture of Ever- 
bearing Strawberries 


H: AVE you failed with everbearing 
strawberries? If so did you ever 
stop to think that perhaps the fault lies 
with you rather than the berries. I do 
not know how many have told me in the 
past that they could not raise everbearing 
strawberries ‘successfully for any length 
of time. This is all a mistake. Everbear- 
ing strawberries are successfully raised 
in every state by those who know the 
secret. Strictly speaking they are much 
harder to raise, however, than any other 
kind. They Tequire richer and more 
fertile goound. Too much nitrogen is bad 
but a soil filled with plenty of humus is 
— Constant care and attention 
with he best cultivation methods pos- 
sible Brae Pro of hoeing are very neces- 
sary for the successful cultivation of ever- 
bearing strawberries. 

As they usually begin bearing their 
second crop when weather conditions 
are not right they must have plenty of 
water and in a dry season irrigation pays. 
While they can be raised without irriga- 
tion a little better attention to details 
must be observed. The everbearing 
strawberry requires lots of moisture, 
more in fact than the ordinary kind. Any 
setback during growth in moisture condi- 
tions results in small fruit. A strawy 
mulch will help at such times providing, of 
course, your ground is capable of holding 
moisture. 

I find that everbearing strawberries 
will not do well if allowed to have matted 
rows. If they do they are usually small 
and a poor crop results. This is one in- 
stance in which they are much different 
from ordinary strawberries. 


M ANY spring and summer strawberries 

will stand neglect and bear in a favor- 
able season a good crop but not so with the 
everbearing. The more care the better the 
crop. These berries call for much more 
fertilizer than the other kind. They must 
have plenty of plant food to go forward 
with and be fruitful. 

I find they are much more quick 
to run out than other berries. A bed that 
has been allowed to go will hardly pay 
for picking as the berries will run small 
hence the statement that they are fail- 
ures. Now I find that for successful 
cultivation the hill system is the best. I 
have grown the Progressive in rows with 
success but it is a gamble. I would advise 
the hill system. Here you have complete 
control over weeds and can better culti- 
vate and fertilize. As a general rule it 
does not pay to cultivate a plantation 
over one season and unless you have 
taken unusual care and pains with your 
po I would not advise it. There may 

e a few exceptions but they are few. 
I would advise resetting plants every 
spring for fall use. Under favorable con- 
ditions such plants will bear in July. Too 
many plants allowed to grow in a patch 
seem to tend to make smaller berries, 
therefore I find it pays to limit the num- 
ber of plants to the hill. Under the hill 
system I have seen some fine berries 
grown and the fall crop has been fine with 
good flavor. 

I have heard lots of complaint of the 
flavor of the real late berries but it is my 
belief that this is a matter of conditions 
under which the berries are grown and the 
belief that anything grown out of season 
has a poor quality. This is all wrong. The 
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New Discovery 


Make Chicks Grow Faster — Lay Earlier 
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Lets Ultra-Violet Rays Thru 


Weather-Proof—Unbreakable 


1-8 COST OF GLASS 


J 

How Ultra-Violet Rays Develop 

:, These are the life-giving, 
Chicks 1-3 Faster The: sre the lifesiving. 
ing rays of the sun. Chicks under glass get practically none 
of these rays: they won't pass through glass—and chicks 
out in the weather are subject to cold and disease. But— 
put your chicks under FLEX-O-GLASS. This new wonder 
material sorte out the sun's rays as they strike the surface. 





The ultra-violet rays pass through, in concentrated form; your 
chicks will become full of pep, grow like weeds, and lay 
¥ quicker. But FLEX-O-GLASS is necessary to give your 
chicks full benefit of the light-sorting process which passes 
ultra-violet rays in concentrated form. State Experiment 
Stations recommend FLEX-O-GLASS; your protection. 
One of thousands of satisfied users says “I had splendid 
success with Flex lass.” 


What this New Wonder Material Is 


Flex-O-Glass is a strong, durable cloth base sheeting coated 
with a newly discovered preparation making an unbreakable 
substitute for glass at 4% the cost, yet better as it lets the 
healthful Ultra-Violet rays of the sun thru (glass doesn't) 
and holds heat better. Absolutely waterproof, air-tight and 
unbreakable. Keeps out cold, rain, snow, and storm. Admits 
only warm diffused sunlight. Easily installed. Just cut with 
shears and tack on. 


HOT BEDS— Relies Rone op Plants 


Quicker Because Flex- 
O-Glass admits concentrated 2 
Ultra - Violet rays, makes 
plants grow much faster and 
stronger than under glass. 
Quickly pays for itself. Ideal 
for hot houses use it 
scatters light qusetiy as wanted ol “does not chill as glass 
does, yet costs only % as much and far easier installed. 
Also used in factory, office and school windows to diffuse 
sunglare. Actually makes rooms lighter. 


FLEXO-O-GLASS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 141 
1451 N. CICERO AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Flex-O-Glass Is Not An Imitation 


SEE 


DEVELOPS CHICKS 
AND PLANTS QUICKER 


Flexo-Q-Glass 


SCRATCH SHED 











Save time and make more money. Think 

what you'll save if your chicks begin to Used 
lay in just % the regular time. You'll | for Poultry 
save feed and you'll get 4% more eggs Houses 
this year than last. Also — you'll have Hot Beds 
broilers on the market and turned into | Cold Frames 
cash at premium prices long before any- Enclosing 
body else is ready. All you need is a Porches 
scratch shed made of FLEX-O-GLASS Windows 
The secret of profitable poultry raising 





is in keeping every bird healthy and full of pep. Invest 
a few cents in this new wonder material and reap a big 
harvest of dollars. 


Use Flex-O-Glass at Our Risk 


Order your supply today. Use it 10 days. If then you do 
not find results better than if glass were used or if you 
are not more than satisfied send it back and we will 


refund your money without question. Isn't that fair? 


PRICES—AIl Postage Prepaid 


Per yd. 35% inches wide—1 yd. 0c; 5 yds. at 40¢;10 yds. at 
S5c; 26 yds. at 33c; 100 yds. or more at 82c. per yard. 
Quantity prices F. O. B. on request. 


SPECIA For $5.00 we will send you 15 yds. of 
Flex-O-Glass 35'% inches wide post- 
$5 Off paid (135 sq. ft.) Covers scratch shed 
er 9 x 15 ft., (enough for 200 chicks.) 
Order today, you take no risk. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money refunded. Add 3c per yard outside U. 8. 
Free book with every order, contains instructions and 
information on poultry diseases and remedies. ion't 
lose our address. Order direct from factory today. 


=-=--=— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW <<= 


vee te Mfé. Co., Dept. 141 
451 N. Cicero Ave., } ad tg Ill. 


Find enclosed $........ for which send me........ 
yards of Flex-O-Glass 35% in. wide, by prepaid | 
parcel post. It is anes that if I am not satisfied 

after using it for 10 days I may return it and you will J 
refund my money. 


l Name...+ cesses 
l 

| Town.... 
a a eae 


It has proven the Bost, place 
substitute by Use and Tests. 
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“How To Riise Poultry for Profit’ tells 

sure to write for your copy today. 
TRY INST 


ITUTE, Dept. 501, Washington,D.Cc. 
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and also how 0 feed and raise chicks. It is 
The Cooperative Breedine and Hatching Co., Bex 113, Tiro, Ohio. 


aarcns PAY STREAK CHICKS 


Three grades to choose from. Select, 
Pedigreed paring ond and Exhibition 
with prices $13 00 and upward. 
Write for free Catalbg | A. 4, Tells about 
ur flock records and trapnested stock 
free. 
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Warm, sanitary 
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yield will pay for them in a sho 
KNUDSON. a. galvanized steel nests, are 
endorsed by successful poultrymen the nation over, 
FREE. 4 send name for catalog and full in- 
formation wit pace offer. The 20 per cent re- 
duction more than makes Knudson nests a poultry 
house necessitv. 

Also coops, fountains, feeders and other I 
equipment. A postcard will do. Write 14 ~3 —= 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO. 
Dept. 509 St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ed. Inspectors 
authorized and trained by Poul. Dept.,OhioState 
Univ. Prize winners National and other shows. 
High egg producers, Free range flocks. 100% 

Live Delivery Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free, 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box B, Holgate, Ohio 
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What colors are good 
in north rooms? 


How can you make the strong, south light in your 
living-room more restful? Must a kitchen always 
be painted white? What colors are best for bed- 
rooms and spick-and-span shining bathrooms.? 


In every home, questions like the above 
are puzzled over. But until the paint is on 
the walls, the draperies actually hung, one 
never quite knows what the final effect will be. 


There is now a chance to learn about 
color—as well as all the essentials of home 
decorating—in the Homecrafters’ Course in Inte- 
rior Decoration, conducted by mail. Lessons come 
to you in your own home. You work with 
actual problems—how to arrange furniture, 
how to drape windows—by a fascinating 
new method. You will not have to buy new 
things to get new effects in your home, This 
is a course that teaches how you can take 
the home you have, just as it is, and by a 
few simple rules of color, room arrange- 
ment, lighting, etc., make it perhaps infi- 
nitely more livable and charming. And for 
the individual who plans to enter the pro- 
fessional field, it will give a foundation on 
which he will build all his future decora- 
tion. Send coupon below for free booklet 
giving full information. 








_—_e ae ee ee a oe ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
THE HOMECRAFTERS, Inc. ] 
Dept. 35-B, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 


Please send me, without obligation, full 
information on your course in Interior 
Decoration, 


Address.... 
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farms and 
country es- 
tates—creame- 
eries and dairies — 
summer cotta poand 
camps— small vil- 
lages — Myers Self- 
Oiling Water Sys- 
tems afford the bye: 
economical and ef- 
ficient water supply. 
Built by expert en- 
gineers, they are the 
outstanding leaders 
in the —— system 
field, and can depended upon for a 
lifetime of satisfactory service. There is 
a style and size—hand, wind, engine or 
motor laa every need. 
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The pe Myers Line also includes Power pumos. 
, Door Hangers, Hay and G 
Uae Tools and Spray Pum Thee 
is a dealer near you who han les these 
| pl ‘Honor-Bilt’’ Products. See him to- 
da — us for catalog and complete 
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The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
105 Orange St. Ashland, Gite 
(c 9 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 € Conts ts per Foot sand u DIRECT ~ 
Kokomo Fence FRQM FACTORY 
Scouts ny bf Lawns, n. Churches. 
#0 All steel. 
Write for FREE Fence and New 
Low Prices. 


‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. wi ' 
Dept. 493 Kokomo, ind 71 im 























7 A, N Sf" Poult ry Houses: 
All styles, 150 illustrations, secret of getting winter eggs 
and copy of ‘The Full Egg Basket.” Send 25 cents 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 101, Ind:anapolis, Lad. 












Better Homes and Gardens 


flavor can be obtained and the only thing 
I know that will put them a trifle off is a 
heavy freeze, but under these conditions 
that is to be expected. 

There may in time be an everbearing 
berry found that will stand as much 
neglect as some of the early kind but at 
present I doubt it. The Progressive comes 
nearer to it than any berry I have tried. 
They are hardy, not badly subject to leaf 
spot, and seem to thrive under many 
conditions: in fact, for vigor they have 
many ordinary berries beat. But they 
will not raise a crop under poor conditions. 

On a commercial base I agree with 
many large growers that the successful 
raising of everbearing strawberries is too 
expensive but for the home garden and 
home use to all those who want straw- 
berries out of season I recommend their 
culture for they can be raised with great 
success. Now in selecting plants for re- 
setting, take only the strongest and 
healthiest ones. You can expect nothing 
from poor, weak plants to start with. 
Better buy new, good ones from a reli- 
able source than set out weak plants and 
be assured of failure to start with. 


HE advantages gained by raising ever- 

bearing strawberries is that we can get 
ripe berries much earlier in the spring as 
it sometimes happens a late frost kills 
or blasts all the early crop. This does not 
stop the everbearin They proceed to 
go right ahead and blossom again and 
some crop is almost assured. Most of us 
now put forth an effort to get a fall crop 
letting the spring bearers do for the early 
crop. By this method we set plants in the 
spring to begin fruiting in July. Surplus 
plants are pulled up and the plants are 
never allowed to want moisture. Of 
course, irrigation is often necessary under 
these conditions and I believe that is the 
proper thing for fall bearing berries. If 
you have such a system I believe you have 
the full requirements of success at hand. 
Now these things are more than the 
average grower cares to take the trouble 
of doing, hence the statement that ever- 
bearers are failures. 

But I have seen some fine successes as 
well as a few rank failures.. But I have 
faith in them for home garden purposes. 

In my opinion, the Progressive is the 
hardiest, most vigorous, and the one that 
will stand neglect best of the lot. In fact 
they seem to answer the requirements of 
the neglecting practice best. The 
Superb is good under high cultivation 
but is very tough. Too much nitrogen 
in the soil and it runs more to plants than 
berries, but with proper cultivation it 
raises the largest berries with less plant 
setting. 

The Stand Pat has its good qualities in 
given sections. I think some of the newer 
varieties may prove good but until tested 
cannot say. The Progressive is the best 
runner maker and I have had plants with 
runner plants in blossom while the mother 
— was bearing a crop and the runners 

yarely rooted. In fact, they often fruit 
when still depending on the mother 
plant.—A. D. Tompkins. 
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just as much as the rest of the House. No 

matter what your Heating System is, vapors 
gather dust, soot and germs that finda lod 

ing place on the wall. 

(Wosorene cleans a room easily and 

uickly with a few dozen 

sweeps of the hand ve restores not only the 

purity and pattern of the original paper but 

disin ects it as well, You’ll be proud of your 

“Absorenely” clean Wall Paper, Window 

Shades, Frescoing and Water Colors. 


At Paint, Hardware, Drug and Grocery Stores 


TRIAL OFFER—If not easily obtained, send names of 
jor Dealers and 25c (includes postage and packing) 

full size can,enough to clean one room,or 50 cents for 
one can Absorene and one package HRH ‘Paint Cleaner. 


ABSORENE MFG. COMPANY 
No. 29 Absorene Bldg, 8t. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 
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BEES Ano CHICKENS 


A Good Poultryman has the anne ualifica- 
tions that make a good beem: and 


— go ie fi tonpther. Easy to 
nexpensivetostart. Very profitable, 
Let us tell you how out of our 50 years 
experience. Write today for handsome free 
ooklet, ‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.”” 
Tell us your occupation and home location so we can 
better . This month is the time to get ready. 


The A. |. RootCo., 610 MainSt., Medina, Ohio 


Poultry Advocate 2"; 25c 


Our 34th year. Helpful, interesting 
7 “pet pe ultry writers, national reputation. Send 
today for ed mos. trial, or only $1.00 for 4 years. 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept F, Syracuse, W. Y. 
by SHOEMAKER S POULTRY BOOK Fret 


id Reliable SHOEMAKER STRAIN best for3 
years; 68 VARIETIES: Big book wi —_ be 
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HOEMAKER, Box 88 FREEPORT. ILL. 
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Nighest Cut Prices. Fine 
sicg in em ons Pi FREE. Write today. 
‘8 Poultry Farm, Box 26 , Monmouth, 
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200 Pictures 
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BEST laying, BEST 

on WEB ER’S paying fine pure-bred 

ern raised chickens, du‘ks, geese, 

= chicks, eggs at lowest prices, 

— reat industry my 44th peat. 
atalog and Poultry Book 

wa feber, Box 67 Mankato, Minn. 


WHITE LEGHORNS ONLY 
H CK SHIPPED C.O.D. ANYWHERE 
LOW PREPAID PGES 


contest wir.ners —— ears. Guerenteed and insured. A 
cockerels, pullets, hens. Extalogend special price bulletin = 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 94g UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Poultry Mus":, Guide 


—Tells all about chickens -ca.e, feeding und i releing ‘ 
Bi, it. Also describes IDEAL. IN NCUB ites 
VEEL See ts 
s for Hate ing. Special LO ‘ W Pi RICES 


3. W. MILLER. co., Box 0 Rockford, Ill. 
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February, 1926 
“Ding” Makes a Garden 


Continued from page 15 


comes out here and talks gardens in 
terms I don’t even understand.” 

The expensive, exotic varieties are not 
found in the garden. There are a few 
fancy tulips in the formal bed, just to 
“tone it up” as Mr. Darling says, but for 
the rest all he asks of his plants is that 
they grow joyously. 

Altho “Ding” does all the planning, he 
attempts very little of the actual work 
nowadays. At first he did, and even 
started with high enthusiasm to put in 
the stone walls and steps. But that pro- 
duced sore stiff hands, and he found that 
they do not go very well with picture 
making. So now he gets his pleasure by 
working out new color schemes, adding 
little touches here and there to his hillside 
canvas, and then enjoying the glowing 
panorama as he makes cartoons inside the 
glass walls of his studio. 


T= swimming pool Mr. Darling rates 
1,000 percent high among the aids to 
happy living, besides acknowledging its 
decorative value in a garden. “I don’t 
see why everyone doesn’t have a swim- 
ming pool,” he says. “They should be as 
common as bathtubs. Our little one, 
15x35 feet, has been a gold mine of 

leasure. The kids came here for ten 
blocks around when we first put it in— 
there were no public pools then. They 
flocked to that pool like blackbirds to a 
cornfield. It got so we nearly had to use 
a club to give the family a chance to 
swim. W Teh ad to arrange hours for girls 
and hours for boys. 

“In fact, it got to be a little too much 
of a good thing. I could hardly work in 
the studio, there was so much racket in 
the pool and in the shower baths on the 
lower floor of the studio. 

“Something finally had to be done to 
stem the invasion a bit. In the studio 
there was a dentist’s drill that I used in 
clay modeling. I gave the kids to under- 
stand that a thoro tooth cleaning with 
a brush attached to the drill was to be 
added to the physical examination that 
always preceded participation in the sport. 
That thinned them out amazingly.” 
A Machiavellian plot conceived out of 
kindness, for ‘Ding’ could never tell 
them that they mustn’t come any 
more. 

He also advocates for the home garden 
a small glassed-in place, such as he has 
recently built just beneath the studio. 
The hillside chrysanthemums are potted 
in the late fall and placed here, and they 
have bloomed until New Year’s. Mr. 
Darling is experimenting with some of the 
other late flowers, but finds the best re- 
sults so far with the chrysanthemums. 

And as for hillside gardens, according 
to “Ding” the recipe is simple. Acquire 
the neighborhood dump and go to work 
on it, 























Better Homes and Gardens 


Drop all waste 
here—then 
FORGET iu! 


~ such instant, 
disposal as is pictured here? 


For no more than the cost of a good radio set, you 
can have this handy step-saver, the Kernerator, built 
(It cannot be 
Then you're through with the constant 
annoyance of carrying garbage, sweepings, tin cans, papers 
and refuse of all sorts, to garbage can or rubbish pile. 


into that new home you're planning! 
installed later). 


Waste is simply dropped through the Kernerator hopper 
door, and falls to the brick combustion chamber in the 
basement. There an occasional lighting is all that is needed, 


No fuel used. Just the waste itself. 


The Kernerator is wonderfully adapted to Better Homes 
and Gardens Unit Houses, a new one of which is described 
If contemplating other plans, consult your 
architect or contractor or write us for interesting literature, 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


in each issue. 


704 EAST WATER ST. 


Saves Countless Steps! 


AN you imagine anything more convenient than 
right-at-hand garbage and waste 

































Things that do not 
burn (tin cans, 
crockery, etc.) are 
sterilized by the 
flames for easy re- 
moval with the fine, 
dry ashes. 
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Bi a, sary y laying Strains”. 14 
ears satisfied n 48 states. Yj 


i3 WEST POSSIBLE P’ PRICES on really good 
chicks. 14 ular varieties. Bi illustrated catalo: 
BOOTH TRY FARMS, Box506,CLINTO 


free. 
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Atit33 yrs, 

uw and catalog free, 

BOX 642 Mankato, Minn. 


Every breeder selected end 
authorized by Ohio State University. Quality guaranteed by 
ths inspection. Order direct. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Big Catalog free. Shows prize winning stock. Write today. 

NEWARK ACCREDITED HATCHERY, E. W. Kemnitzer, 
90 Prospect Newark, 


APPLE TREES 51,200 tach 
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SEED & PLANT co., 21K. ‘Galesburg, Mich: 
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Adds Value to Any Property 


No fence you can buy is as beautiful and fitting 
to the present Colonial vogue as Bungalow Fence. 
Sturdy, well-turned pickets woven in galvanized 
wire—at an amazingly low price. Far cheaper 
than ornamental metal fence and far more in keep- 
ing with American traditions. Gate FREE if you 
act now. Made3, 4, 5, 6 ft. heights. Moss Green 
or natural finish. Delivered at your home in handy 
rolls. Put upin a jiffy. Guaranteed against decay 
for 15 years. 

ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO., Jollet, itt. 

“30 Years of Good Fence Making’”’ 
oe MAIL CC COUPON F FOR | VALUABLE | Facts 


ee 
ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO, Dept. 100 
Joliet, Illinois. 
Please send without obligation full details on Bunga- 
low fence, prices, sizes, etc. Also how I may have an 
attractive s front s gate FREE of any charge to me. 
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Address 


City 











FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Finest quality, big, full size 


one Allkinds fc. a pkt, 

Vhy pay more? Beautiful 

ger lens at little cost. Send 
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mone 
Mani NH tATTAN SEED CO. 
280 Broadway, New York 











I WANT to tell you a story. The other night one of 
our circulation managers was having trouble with 
his radio. He called the local dealer and asked that a 
service man be sent to his home. The dealer sent out 
Gaston de Reginier, a Belgian. M. Reginier promptly 
corrected the fault with the radio; he seemed so cul- 
’ tured and talented that our circulation manager 
was moved to visit with him. Finally he asked him 
how he happened to come to America. 

“Because I thought the United States offered more 
advantages and more freedom,” answered M. Reginier. 
It was then brought out that he had been educated in 
Paris, Berlin and London. 

“How did you happen to come to Des Moines?” he 
was asked. ‘‘What caused you to single it out of all 
the cities in the country?” 

“Well,” replied the Belgian, “it may sound queer 
when I tell you, but I got to reading a little magazine 
that had such a wonderfully wholesome spirit, it was 
so friendly and cheerful, that I felt that if a magazine 
like that could be published in Des Moines then Des 
Moines must be a wonderful place in which to live! 
That. magazine was Better Homes and Gardens. So I put 
my wife and kiddy in my car and we drove out and 
have been here ever since.” 

I cherish that expression of faith more than almost 
any expression that has come to us. It proves that the 
principles we have stood for strike a sympathetic 
response in the hearts of others—even in the hearts of 
strangers from other lands! We may be pardoned our 
pride—not the crass pride one might take in shouting 
from the housetops—but the honest pride we home- 
makers may take together in seeing our program 
flourish! 


M* attention has been called to a motto placed on 
the bulletin board of one of our churches. It is: 
“The poorest man in the world is the one who has sold 
his dearest dreams for gold.’”’ How true that is! There 
are many_ways of selling our dreams for gold, ways 








that we often do not realize at the timé. Few men 
consciously barter away their ideals, but most of us 
are lulled to sleep by the countless sirens. I think the 
man who allows his petty cash expenditures each day 
—the few paltry dollars each week—to go unchecked, 
dreaming in the meantime of a home he would like to 
own, “has sold his dearest dreams.”” The small sum of 
seventy cents a day at six percent interest will, in 
twenty years, amount to the respectable sum of $9,000! 
Yet tens of thousands of men are daily selling their 
dearest dreams because they allow themselves to 


temporize, to compromise, to postpone the realization 
of their dream. I know, because I have been guilty, too. 
We all are in some particular. Let’s nail that motto 
above our desks or on the wall of our homes and learn 
to face it each day! 


HIS is, as I promised last month, the biggest and 

best issue of Better Homes and Gardens ever issued. 
All the way from that fine and dainty cover, with its 
hint of valentine time, back to this page we have used 
the very best home-making material that talent and 
money could produce for you. It is just a hint of how 
valuable this magazine will be, in every phase of better 
home making, when it has attained its “growth.”’ Your 
support and assistance have made the present progress 
possible. Won’t you help us reach our goal faster by 
continuing to call the attention of neighbors and 
relatives to it? Together we will both win! 





uv! Wuat A BIG 
Youngster! 





OU have, no doubt, noticed in our advertising 

columns the announcement of the publication of 
the first volume of “Homes of Famous Americans.” 
This has come at the urgent request of hundreds of 
you good friends who have written us suggesting it. A 
good many of you missed the first twenty-four of these 
sketches, which were published in the early days of the 
magazine. All of you can now have them in permanent 
form. Mr. Meredith has insisted that the printers make 
it as fine a book mechanically as their art will permit; it 
is, indeed, a “gift book,”’ in every way. No expense has 
been spared to make it a book you will prize; such a 
book purchased in the ordinary way would cost you 
at least four or five dollars a copy. Volume II will be 
issued next winter with the next twenty-four sketches, 
and one volume thereafter every two years as long as 
the series runs. 


ON’T hesitate to write us! We have helped hun- 

dreds select an oil-burner since the article in the 
October issue; thousands have been helped in the 
decoration of walls and in the selection of furniture; 
many thousands are helped each year in their building 
problems, and thousands of others in gardening ques- 
tions. We are here to serve you readers to the best of 
our ability and information; if the magazine doesn’t 
give the specific help you need, write us a letter. There 
is no obligation, all it costs is a postage stamp. In the 
meantime, we get better acquainted with you and your 
needs. If you haven’t anything in 
the way of a home-making prob- 
lem that is pressing —well, let’s 
just visit! 
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